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e his” Wege 5 on the” _ 8 
is any Adee on either e he 
Book as be can be b delt * * 
it." "Authors" 
'S well as eriticiſm from their country” for 
their labours. But thanks and co 
are here out of the queſtion. Fhe com 
cant of perſonal politene! 
this caſe. Though he feels himſelf” highly 
honoured and obliged by many rel 
individuals; the Public is not an individual, 
to be wheedled like a child, or ſoothed like a 
tyrant ; but ſhould ecttainly be treated wit 
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urely deſerve, at leaſt, thanks 


is not d- propos in 
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iv PREFACE. 
Though it can little concern the world to 
know whether this correſpondence was ori- 
ginally intended for publication, the Writer 
thinks proper to mention that, having reſided 
abroad, at different periods, of life, ang. i in 
ſituations that gave him occaſion to ſee more 
of Spain, and ſome other countries, than has 
uſually fallen to the lot of travellers, he was 
thence led to obſerve and reflect, perhaps 
with a more continued attention than ordi- 
nary, on the people, their arts, police, gha- 
: racer, and above all, on the ſtate of ſociety, 
and the great art of government, on which 
depend ſo much of the progreſs, oivilizatien, 
and happineſs « of mankind. Some of his re 
marks having been com municated to friends 
and relations, they have thought the follow- 
18. worth preſerving by Pati, 910 


In ſuch a correſpondence, great LE. 
ties, and want of ſtrict connection, muſt be 
expected: regularity and ſyſtem were not in- 
tended. The Author has digrefled to a va- 
rity of ſubjects, as the different views in 
travelling brought them before him, and has 

indulged in reflections which ſeemed then | 
7 of e, Some of them may ſtill ap- 


PREFACE: E Ky 


5 NE 
te 


pear new, {ethers perhaps intereſting to many, 


and even the moſt ſingular may be acceptable, : E : 


to ſome readers; for, it is imagined that, on 5 


following only his own ideas and opinions 14 
he is the more likely to be original, and diſs 

| ferent from other letter-writers of the ſame 
kind. He only pretends to give a few hints 

or ſketches of what might be ſaid on the va- 


rious ſubjects and nations here mentioned, 


nor does he always preſume to decide on con- 


| teſted or probable opinions. Much more 
might doubtleſs be obſerved in another jour- 
ney to the ſame countries. In many ſubjects, 


all our attempts towards truth and knowledge 
can form, at beſt, perhaps only a e 


and indetormingte ene, 5 


| Without attempting to improve. nch os 
on the careleſs ſtyle and freedom of private 
letters, he has here endeavoured ſomewhat 
to correct and arrange them, and to make 
ſome additions: from recollection, and other 
information. To any uncommon degrees of 


elegance he forms no pretenſions, and aims 


only at being underſtood. Some degree of 


negligence indeed as to ſtyle, or at leaſt fine 


"a ©, he confelſes may be rather intentional, 
from 


4 * * * 
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8 PREFACE: 
from a love of brevity and ſimplicity, and 
from a diſinclination to join in the growing 
affectation of the age, the real improvement 
of which he is more ſolicitous to promote, 
than he is ambitious of its praiſe; and wiſhes 
to ſee a greater importance and attention 
given to uſeful knowledge, than to any. tu- 
mid or pedantic manner of writing, which 
He thinks neither ſuitable to the character of 
the nation, nor of their language. In writ- 
ing to different people, from the ſame 
country, the ſame ſubjeas muſt frequently. 


\ recur, which he has here endeavoured to 
avoid. IEVIOT Grit | 


But, after all, if a few repetitions, or ra- 
ther returns of the ſame ideas, though in 
different terms and points of view, or if any 
inaccuracies of language, and tendency to 
foreign idioms, ſhould ſtill remain, it is 
hoped his greater attention to the matter 
than the manner will be admitted as s ſufficient | 


gy" 


Theſe journies were undertaken, ſome on 
| buſineſs, others from pleaſure and curioſity. 
Z The firſt, to N was an embaſſy from 
General 


P R E P A C E. . 

General Cornwallis, governor of b Gibraltar, 

to the Emperor of Morocco, on various pub- 

lic buſineſs, in which the Author had the 


pleaſure of ſucceeding. to the ſatisfaction of 
all parties. 
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= F this lle FO ina 2 or embaſſy, which 
we have undertaken; and at length begun, I do not 
mean to trouble you with ver circumſtantial ac- 
counts —nor with deſcriptions, itineraries, or jour- 
nals, nor perhaps with any thing in the uſual e. 
of travels: ! a few. er ern obſervations on the 
people, with ſuch reflections as I may think worth, 
your notice, will probably be the __ amount of 


what you have to expect: et tout a ma fagon, retain- 


ing always the liberty to ſtop at any place I pleaſe, 
and digreſs to any fubjer that may come near my 
way, or ſeem connected with it —but all as time 
and occaſion may chance to ſuit: the natural un- 
certainty of all human hopes ſeems to increaſe as 

„ - 5.50% 
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we advance upon this dreary continent : you muſt 
take the little I can give: and be thankful. If we 
could reſtrain the minuteneſs of modern trifling cu- 
rioſity, and go. ſtraight to what is uſeful, how 
much labour might be faved, and how much far. 
183 tber might we go!! 7 
= - You heard of our arrival at laſt, after all the oppo- 
ſition of weather and Genoefe ſeamanſhip: but 
thoſe were only the beginning of our 'labours :— 
the difficulties, noe, wranglings, and time loſt, in 
getting to Tetuan, after landing within a mile of it, 
and in getting the ſmalleft thing done in this coun- 
try, are not to be, equalled even in Spain, nor in 
any other place you may be acquainted with. Te- 
tuan is conſidered as the beſt town in theſe domi- 
nions, but to us it appeared a very wretched place. 
A dreary filence, poverty, indolence, and dirt, 
were to us the ſtriking features of their firſt and 
moſt populous city. Its inhabitants are, however, 
their beſt looking people, being probably a mixed 
race from Spain, Arabs, and natives. Upon the 
banks of that little river which paſſes near the town, 
there is ſome tolerable cultivation, and ſome little 
gardens; but all of them jealouſſy concealed, 180 
Curiouſhy ſhut up, almoſt as much as their houſes 
in town, where there is not a window nor an open- 
Among fo many new objects, one hardly knows 
which to mention; for to mention all is impoſſible. 
be total want of ſociety, and almoſt of converſa- 
tion among themſelves, ſeems to us equally diſmal 
and ſurprifing. People bred in ſuch countries are 
totally ignorant of the focal principle which we 
fuppoſe natural to man. Though yoked by nature 
to each other, and brought to live together in 
towns for mutual convenience, yet are they unac- 
quainted with the pleaſures of ſociety; and inca- 
| Pable of enjoying them: their very houſes and 
3% h 
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irttets Look like priſons to ſhut themſel ves up in, 
alld to exclude every eye, and almoſt the light o 
the fin, aud ſeen, as" it Were: to turn away from 
each othet. When by chance two or three p 
ſbns are ſcen ſitting together, which is ſeldom, and 
comimeiuy u n their heels on the dirty ground 
againſt a Wall it is all in ſtlence: we ſeldom ſee 
them conveiſe, I think, except when angry. Such 
_ ate FEiſtetn manners, and the effects of oppieſſion # 
Men; while oppteſfed; are not cotiinunicative ; and 
they muſt probably be at their eaſe betore they can 
be foctable and humane. 
The French fay; y# 11 fa ant aimer gi Htieljiie choſe foi | 
bus, bur I thin | rote ople 1990 nothing. 
fallen indolence Pg indifference ſeem to exclude 
every paſſion and pr inciple of activity; and we. do 
not 170 r where the labour can be; in this country, 
ſufßelent to maintain its inhabitants: The Moor- 
iſti character may be fomewhat changed and dege- 
nerated ſince the times they flouriſhed. in Spain, 
The iron hand of tyranny has hel ped to render | 
_ them” ftilf more ſetfiſhi and malevolent ; and what 4 
is Wörle for ſociety, help Nefs' and indo eht beings: : 
Such are the ſubjecs that deſpotiſm "mult ever 8 
pect to form! Yer we are told they love money to. 
excels, Human nature is full of inconſiſtencies, 
This love of money ſeems to be 2 plant that will 
pou any where, and thrive beſt where it ſeems to 
ave the leaſt noufifiment. Ot OP 
But to go on with our jourtiey, Aer wrang- 
ling for three days with' a ſtupid and brutiſh gover- 
nor of Tetuan (who is a ſhoefftaker and a private 
ſoldier) concerning horſes and miles, though he 
had the Emperor's orders to furniſh us; then nea 
ly three days Journey, chequered with various a 
putes ard accidents, now of full importance, 
through a variable country, with fonie fine "Ry 
he we e urived at this place: 
N ©. „ We 
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We were carried directly to the Prince, ſaluted 


with great guns, and attended by a rabble of what 
they call ſoldiers. The Prince 8 impatience to ſee us, 
his eager manner of receiving and ſurveying us with 
an apparent pleaſure and openneſs of countenance, 
gave fome hopes of a natural curioſity and warmth 
of heart ; but we have already had time to be unde- 
ceived; for momentary exertions ſoon give way to 
habitual ſloth or luxury. Such is too often the . 
unhappy fate of high birth, and i Is here perhaps i in 
| evita le. | 
Our preſerits were likewiſe produced. My. ce- 
leſtial globe attracted moſt of his attention, and 1 
was in hopes he underſtood ſomething of it, having 
read and heard of their being formerly addicted to 
aſtronomy and mathematics; but was ſoon unde- 
ceived by his queſtions and obſervations, thou gh 
artfully « contrived to conceal his ignorance; but 1g- 
norance can ſeldom be concealed, He aid; that 
be had once a maſter who knew much more than | 


A all the Chriſtians. 


We were ſent.for next day, and conduied gut . 
of town, where ſtood ſeven 4 of three dif- 
ferent, but unknown dimenſions. Throwing ſhells 
is of late the great. paſhon of this royal family. He 
faid he had heard of the great ſkill of us Chriſtians, 
and of mine in particular, in artillery, and deſired. 
we would throw a few ſhells., A barrel of Dutch 
powder ſtood ready opened, and we were deſired 

to fire at a pole that ſtood at ſome diſtance. We 
endeavoured ; to remonſtrate on the neceſſity of 
knowing that diſtance, the dimenſions, weights; 
to have the inſtruments which we had brought on 
purpoſe, and to. ſhew his Highneſs their ufe : but 
all in vain. We were deſired to fire, and to make 
Haſte. My intention was to be politely obſtinate, 
but I ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded on political 
9 which L have ance found- to be 
1 wrong, 
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wrong, and that my firſt ideas were the beſt. We 
coutrived, however, to walk to the pole, to ſee 
how near his Highneſs had thrown a ſhell. We 
privately counted our paces, and gueſſed the dimen- 
ſions of the pieces by the help of our fingers, and 
_ the powder by fight, feeling, &c.; and thou gh the 
weights, powder, dimenſions, © wore all fo imper- 
fealy known, we chanced to come pretty near the 
mark, which ſurpriſed, but did not pleaſe him; and 
T have fince found, that nobody "muſt pretend to 
fire ſo well as the Prince. 
Me continue to be ſent for frequently,” and treat- 
ed variably, juſt as the fits of royal caprice chanee 
to operate. Sometimes with compliments, and at 
others with neglect, or worſe; ſometimes with 
their greateſt honours, 472. having ſome bad pow- 
der fired in our faces by what they call their troops, 
chiefly horſe ; and ſometimes by being turned out 
of court, bead and Ns in the moſt rude and 
violent manner. + 12 

Their troaps, if they now Ae that name, 
might be made tolerable light horſe, under good of, 
ficers; and the breed of horſes, now rather ſmall, 
but of a 27h race, might eafily be unprovee in 
this countr 

Their arms, 1 gh not ebſorny/) they fay, Are 
moftly made in the 5. ibis which I do not believe, 
as there is no appearance of art, materials, Or even 
tools, ſufficient for that purpoſe. ee 

But, leſt I ſhould forget, I cannot help mention- 
ing my amazement, that you ſhould fo long con- 
tinue to employ only Genoeſe, and other foreign 
ſeamen, for the navigation of your garriſon, whom 
you are breeding up for your enemies, when you 
could be ſo eafily and better ſerved by your own, . 
Half your preſent number, if Engliſh veſſels and 


ſeamen, would ſerve you better. Some ſay tbat 6 


the FIN could | not live where theſe do, but l 
thin 


6 LETTER FROM BARBARV. 
think it is at true. Hundreds round many of your 
coaſts would: be glad of the employ. That the 
Fogg would be ſaucier, as ſome fancy, I Ae 
t 
I dare ſay ſome of our friends will envy me as 
happineſs and knowledge 18 be acquired by this 
improving journey and embaſly, by ſo intimate 
acquaintance with this poliſhed — enlightene. 
nation, and with ſuch accompliſhed princes. I 
have enquired; and find ſome reaſon to believe, 
that my royal pupil underſtands {ſomething of ad- 
dition, but that multiplication and diy iſion are be- 

his reach or application; and it is thought be 
Can read his own language. But he has ſtrong no- 
tions, which he'cangot conceal, of conquering, ſome. 
7 or other, all, or at leaſt half the Chriſtians. 

u may from thence form ſome notion of his edu- 
| — judgment, and ideas. I do not yet foreſee bow 
I ſhall come off with this part of my embaſſy. You 
may eaſily perceive that 1 {hall pot be able — teach 
them much. i 
What this Emperor means, 18 not a ways gly to 
gueſs ; but at preſent it is not very difficult, The 

quantity of military ſtores, of cannon, ee 

. ſhells (all moſtly Dutch, and hence not 
much to be depended org which he is collecting, 
is almeſt incredible, after ſeeing his country ſo poor, 
ignorant, and miſerable. - But there is a total want 
of all the other ſmall ſtores neceſſary to an artillery 
of any ſervice; and indeed of numerous other things, 
and trades proportioned to theſe. I ſee np reaſon 
why you ſhould ſcruple to belp them out, as far as 
they can be-helped, which - is not far ; and you 
need be under no fear of improving them 199 much. 
4 1 n ee Fa e is im 


Wal. 
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Differences between Eurgpean: and African Manners,—- 


Population —Arts.—Induftry.—Their Inferiority. 


, 
128 — — 
2 i 1 
4 4 


Tü k, vat difference in every thing on paffng 
thoſe ſtraits, is, perhaps, greater than in any equal 


diſtance on our globe, and muſt ſo firike an Euro» 


[ 


account of men or things hee, 
We are aſtoniſhed at the total difference in man- 
ners, cuſtoms, habits, opinions, dreſs, food, arts, 


tools, &c. at the different and oppoſite ways of 
doing almoſt every thing ; as if the people on theſe 


ſpread over the face of the country, they might 


averſion to each other. But I ſhall not ag Fri 
ſcriptions, which are always inadequate. What 
I may think praQticable to give, you thay probably 
% A G  , 

Something extraordinary inult have driven theſe 
poor people into towns, to live in a moſt ſhock- 
ingly filthy manner, for they are horrid ſtinking 
places; and it is rather ſurpriſing that the plague, 
or ſome other diſorders, Li not viſit them aqft- 


oppolite ſhores meant in every thing to ſhew their 


ner. 4 Joi "4 1. 1 b 4 4 
If their towns, Morocco, Mequinez, Fez, Te. 


4 ? . 


* += ; . 4 115 NK 71 
of ſome ſervice; but now, can only be of uſe to 


FEI 


11 22 Zeke. | 1 R 25151199 8 Arts 5 
Ibis country, as far as we have gone, is well va- 


ried in hill and vale, and tolerably wooded, though 


= 4 * 
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not ſo well watered, and a little too mountainous 
it is capable of every kind of cultivation, and of 

fences, planting roads, all which i it is now almoſt 
without. It ſeems peopled to about one-fifth of 

_. what it might eaſily bor made to maintain, and the 
labour of the preſent inhabitants is not probably 

above one-fourth of what it might be with more 

{kill and induſtry ; ſo that it is capable of 4X.5=20 

times its preſent wealth, ſtrength, and. importance, 
by encouraging agriculture only. 

Theſe people (eſpecially thoſe of the plains, for 
the mountaineers are more induſtrious) ate at pre- 
ſent but little beyond the /hep herd flate of ſociety ; 
their flocks conſtitute a Eons chief wealth; attend- 
ing theſe is always a lazy profeſſion, and unfavour- 

able to population. The arts and trades neceſſary 

for ſuch a ſtate are all bere, 59 4 in a kind of 

: perpetual infancy ; not in a ſtate of progreſſion, ag 

in Europe, but the ſame for, I [ ſuppoſe, theſe thou- 
ſand years paſt. The plough, the mill, the loom, 

their ſeſſer tools and methods of working, are for . 

ever the ſame—ſimple, trifling, ſlow, and imper- 
fect, in the true Eaſtern ſtile—no proper diviſion of 

labour. They have the ſame awkward and unſkilful 
methods of oading their cattle and carrying their 
| burdens that were probably uſed by Mahomet him- 
ſelf, and even by Abraham. | The fame neceſſa- 
ries and ways of life, and kinds of luxury, for 
ever. 

We ſee Faftern mnafnen here, without going to 

the Eaſt. ' Every idea of change or improvement 

is excluded by their law, and b ignorance of their 
wants. Tbrou h the avarice of this Emperor, 1 in- 
deed, they ma acquire | new wants and luxuries, 
and diminiſh their national ſtrength and ſecurity by 
means of commerce. An open communication 
with European nations may, in time, bring them 
acquainted with our wants, our goods, conveni- 
encies, 
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encies, and luxuries, as they were while in Spain, 
when they even went beyond their neigbbours in 
arts and luxury. When a nation comes to have 
ſea- ports, ſhips, magazines, foreign merchants, 
peace and commerce admitted, and hence property 
and fixed habitations, theſe habits. muſt extend by 
degrees into the country. The removal is not then 
ſo eaſy from an approaching enemy, They. necef- 
1 become more connected and attached to their 
propert and improved babitations, and. dependent 
eign arts and nations. Had they continued 
4 to the original ſpirit of their conſtitution, 
to their poverty and itinerant ſtate, with all their 
enmity and abhorrence of Chriſtians, they would 
| have remained either independent and invincible, 
or not worth the conqueſt. 25 
It is, to us, truly amazing, that all thoſe ſtupid 
Eaſtern. governments, founded in deſpotiſm. and on 
principles of unchangeableneſs, of ſtability in igno- 
rance, ſhould have ſucceeded ſo: generally in fixing - 
mankind to a ſtate of barbariſm, or ſo. little above 
it, for ever; in ſpite of the natural diſpoſitions of 
men to improve and to better their condition; in 
ſpite of that progreſs which we ſuppoſe equally na- 
tural to the ſpecies and to the individual, notwith- 
ſtanding the obvious utility of intercourſe and in- 
duſtry to all, by an waren of productions and F 
knowledge. . 
Lou know that hs fame code, the Hawn —_ its 
comments, called the law, includes their religion, 
laws, manners, cuſtoms; and that the mode of eat- 
ing their dinners, or waſhing their hands, is as ſa- 
credly fixed as that of worſhipping their. God, and 
more ſo than the practice of any vittue, and ſeem 
to be conſidered by all as more effential... This 
blending of law and religion together, may be the 
beſt way to form a laſting government and people, 5 
: This religious veneration for, certain and 

addons 
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actions, muſt doubtleſs tend to perpetuate them, 
and keep the people for ever the ſame; and their 


code may have more influence on their minds and 
manners, than ours _ us. 


In modern times, pe . 7 ng days of 


ancient Rome, pray — not our education and 


religious — had too great a tendeney to 


inſp! pire us with inveterate prejudices againſt our fel. 


low creatures, for differing with us in certain opi- 


* nions? You know the inveteracy of your neighbours 7 


on that fide againſt hereſy and Mahometiſm. Here 


dle deteſtation and : Hhorrence of all other ſeQs is 


ſtrong beyond conception, and we ſhould think 
ſcarcely to be humaniſed by all the powerful influ- 
ence of arts and civilization. 

However, we know that one great and liberal 
mind can often create, and lead many others; and 
that theſe people have had great Princes, who could 
take liberties with their cuſtoms, and could con- 
trive to interpret their law with great latitude; and 
that it is poſſible to improve them, almoſt in ſpite 
of themſelves, We know that ſome of their Princes 
of Cordova and Granada, found means to admit 
the arts and improvements of every land, many of 
which were then, and are now again, ſuppoſed to 
be againſt their law; and if thoſe kingdoms had 


| fortunately continued to ſubſiſt in Europe, the 
means, and perhaps the only means, would there- 
by have remained open, of ſoftening, and nadeln 


reconciling, in ſome degree, the inveteraey of thoſe 


two violent and oppoſing perſuaſions of Chriſtianity 


and Mahometiſm. There were, at laſt, — 8 
intermarriages even between the Spaniſh and | 


| homedan princes. They might, from vicini uf 


arts, and intercourſe, have been led into mutual 
forbearance and conceſſions, which, by degrees, 


migbt have produced a more comprehenſive ſyſtem 
| bf EDO _ the world is now likely ſoon to 


enjoy; 7 


” 
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enjoy; and this again might, in; time, have miti· 


gated and humaniſed the more s and ini- 
mical opinions: and political animoſities of all 
nations, and bave brought them nearer to reaſon 
and each otber: means every way preferable to 
the barbarous inveterate wars, and mutual de- 
ſtruction, which theſe two ſetts at leaſt, now. ſeem 
doomed, with aden eee - tO a 227 
agajoſt one another. 


LETTER II. 


ure. Sia at 1 


Mequines, Jan. 4 1 776. 


1 AM here re days, fix of them in bed, Abet 
ill, where I now write with. difficulty, in the cell 
of a half. ruined epnvent, the beſt lodging to be 
procured here. One day with the eee, which 
made me worſe. As my cold fit came on, which 
be perceived, he ied a fire to be made for me 
in the open held, where we were attending to ſome 
of his experiments. Tbis J did nor know at the 
time; but on ſeeing a large pile of bruſti-wood ſet 
on fire, and aſking the reaſon, I was told it was for 
me, and that the gate had ordered it on ſeeing 
me ſhivering with cold. It ſeeins they could not 
explain to him the nature of my diſorder, nor did 
fn know that fevers are 1 5 attended with cold 
ls, i 


You 
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Tou know I was ſent in a hurry, but ill pro- 
_ vided for this campaigning ſort of ie. A ws 
equipage of ſome ſort is here the ' moſt neceſſary 


and principal comfort of a man's life, eſpecially 


' when ſo great a part of it muſt be paſſed i in follow- 
ing this ambling court,” whoſe deſign, if they have 
, ſeems to be to let nobody reſt. Indeed, in 
3 country, it is better living 1 in camp, with al. 
moſt any ſort of conveniencies, than! in their towns 
and houſes. | 

We have already ſeen a good ans of this miſe- 
rable country, viz. the plains, which are 1n gene- 
ral little cultivated, and. ftill leſs inhabited, and 
only by a few tent villages, very thinly ſcattered, 
which are generally moved at ditterent ſeaſons, ac- 
_ cording to the paſture. Our next camp is to be 

> the mountains, where 1 expoct more plea- 
ure. 

You know I have Already laid beyond the time 
at firſt intended, and that they ſeldom keep their 
word. I mention this, chiefly to caption the Ge- 
neral againſt their applications for my longer ſtay. - 

A certain uncouth, inordinate, wild caprice, a 
want of common civility and humanity, even in the 
royal family, and which will probably increaſe as 
our return approaches; and the pow ſmall proba- 
- bility, of ſucceſs in the chief objects, all contribute 
to render this buſineſs as diſagreeable as it well 
can be. I intended to give you ſome more obſer. 
vations, but I am cold and fatigued, as, in order 
to have light, a hole muit be opened which ad- 
mits the wind from the ſnowy mountains juſt in 
view. Such is the. conſtruction of bouſes here, 
"Eph is {look unknown. | 
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1 


# 


Mequiner. 


It T A AKE this Rs, 10 0 C. B. WhO mow . 


leaves me alone in this diſnial court, employed in 
the agreeable office of dancing attendance from 


morn to night, and generally without any dinner, on 


8 theſe Princes of Barbary, or Barbarian, Pri rinces; all 
them which | you pleaſe. 


I. intended to give vou ſome particulars of our 


journey hither; but now, When paſt, they A ppear* 
of leſs importance. A journey through à naked, 


brown, flat country, hardly a tree or .a buſh, or 


any inhabitants, to be ſeen, can aflord but little 
ſcope for "obſervation. 1 | 

Our ſetting off, the firſt morning ſcented ett 
ful, with about 500 active horſe, wild and irregu- 


lar, ſcampering and firing powder, at each other. 


By this play, however, the Prince killed one 
young man, but nobody ſtopped even to aſt or 
take him up. | 


We encamped every night, but fadl; fk 

e but 
ſor the goodneſs of the Dutch Conſul, who was 
with the camp. This was the more grievous, be- 


for proviſions, and indeed might have 


caufe at ſetting out they would not permit us to 


; a ourſelves, inſiſting on the Prince's doing i it 


or us. However, one night, we were awaked 


by g 
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| * Sranulated paſte, of che fame kind as that of vermicelli. 


uy LETTERS FROM BARBARY: 
by ſome fellows thruſting into our tent ſome 


large wooden diſhes, ſmoaking full. of ſtewed 


cuſcus , meat, and onions, as a preſent from the 
Prince. - CE ET Oey | 

Our awkward and tedious method of paſſing 
rivers, generally by ſwimming, deſerves not much 
particular notice. 2 It appears that one man who. 
can ſwim well, can conduct a: great number of 
horſes, by tying them together, if the ſtream is 
not very rapid. They make little floats to carry 


the baggage, Sc. of any thing they can find, of 


ſkins blown up, tied together, and covered with 
bruſhwood ; but ſometimes they can find no- 
thing, for the rivers in thofe plains do not produce 
graſs, or any tree or vetdint plant, even on their 

ITbe Prince frequemly aſked me, as we rode 
along, if we had ſuch fine coumtry for riding. He 
meant ſo open and naked. Many great men are, 
perhaps, too ſubject to ſich ideas from a William 


tbe Conqueror, or a King of Perſia, down to a Po- 


li Lord or feudal Baron; and they confider their 


baving room to ride or hunt, as of more im. 


portance than the producing food for us all, and 


can even lay waſte populous countries on pur- 
a poſe. . ; pe 7-28, ; 75 | 


The v ible terror of all who' approached the 
Prince, ſeems to give him pleaſure; but would cer- 


tainly give pain to a humane minx 
L am wearied here with having, nothing to do, 
having tired out my poor” interpreters, and then a 
Jew, whom I had perſuaded. to walk with me 
about the country, and about theſe half. ruined 
mud walls and dirty; fields, called palaces and gar- 
dens. Nobody chuſes to wall here, and I may 
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perhaps tire of perſiſting - in being ſingular, and: 
may learn to be as habitually Pr Es of them; 
| though e e on the ground 
upon my heels, with my back againſt a wall, which . 

des the only, amuſement N * our "ON: 
and of the dy amen | 
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| Tas, E Page black and 4 8 tent villages na 
the only habitations-in theſe extenſive and naked 
plains, were at firſt objects of great curioſity, but: 
ſoon after/of diſguſt, being ſhockingly naſty. and 
diſagreeable, eſpecially in hot weather. They pre- 
fer this roving way of lite (governed i in ſmall and 
domeſtie matters by their own ſhieks) to any 
fixed habitation, where they would be, ſtill more 
tyranniſed over by à Baſhaw, and more ſutgelt 
to plunder and all ſorts of oppreſſion. 
be firſt we ſaw of theſe dowars mound to be 
n than ordinary, lately pitched ON a deelivity, 
though uſually in the plains, for the conventency 
of water, 0 x little cultivation. The inhabitants 
and we were ſtriking objects to each other. Their 
drefs and appearance, the ſcreaming and noiſe of 
the naked ehildren- 14 ny; on that followed and ſur- 
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rounded 
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EIT, tounded us; the wild, anxious, and expreſſive 
countenances of ſome of the young females, formed 
all together a curious ſeene. We were not, on the - 
whole, ill uſed ; and we underſtand that Chriſtians, 
are not now ſo rudely treated among them as they 
uſed to be, by the children throwing throwing. 
ſtones, accompanied with curſes: They now only 
ſometimes give us abuſive language, repeating cet. 
tain phraſes of the Koran 

I think it not neceſſary to tell you much of their 
occupations-in this way of life: They are nearly 
the ſame as you find in Sctiptute in the times of 
Abraham and Jacob, and that ſtill ſubſiſt in ſome 
parts of Aſia, the domeſtic employment of the wo- 
men being ſtill that of weaving, grinding the corn, 
cookery," &c. Some of their diſhes are ſavoury, 

often, dreſſed in the, ſteam of the pot, which, is ge- 
nerall here of copper, but not often. tinned, Here, 
as in Spain, the primitive method of treading out 
_ corn by cattle is ſtill practiſed, inſtead of. 
threſhing.' In Europe, the flail has been long in 
uſe. Perhaps you may now improve upon hat, 
as well as the other machines of huſpand ep. 

In their towns, where the neceſſary arts and trades 
are practiſed, their tools, and methods of working, 
might be deſcribed; but I do not ſee. the utility, of 
thoſe matters to us; their ways of weaving, bor- 
ing, plaining, cutting, baking, tanning, c. bein 
all different from ours, but much inferior. Their 
leather is not now ſo good as formerly, and I believe 
you already Prepare dealer of ade ſame kind 1 in 

England. Wo 

You 3 they wi no Lag forks, 8 
chairs, nor tables; thoſe being forbid by their re- 
ligion: Mahomet, like Lycurgus and moſt of the 
Eaftern lawgivers, meant to exclude luxury at the 
expence of every art and comfort of life, and thus 


| reader mankind for ever e This we ſhould 
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were, it not for, 


chat purpoſe 
Vernment. t 


a2 


thick impoſſible, and not in; oe gage. of, man, 


the example, c 


a. b. ; 
know that e their religion, 1s, not ſufficient We | 
A where the ſoil is., good, and 


ble: deſpotiſm muſt join, RS be 


attendant, poverty, effectually, to, prevent the pi 


provements and 


nBatuxal to man.. 
he, camels 


e ht 7s e 
3 ave Wey n ff 11 bete oY Wir "uf | 


ihe long jouricn ge Fae —.— rts., Hoy 


provident 


Great. Author. are They can 
bye. 2: wee . 
habitants livyę entirely on heir;,m vl 
dates, and yyearignlyaheir Nins. 


tt; water. ſome parts the in- 
: nx mm; with, a few 


Me can 1 Connery n have ; 
once ee e ruitful, as 55 — 
might e A mimem. 


&c. in _ 


ment. Far nyt 
\ baniſh. 


; of Hons x 
ed ph they bey have | 


u ſuffe 5 carcity. «1, I believe it i is on- 


8 fore grain has been perminedto. be.export-” 


ed and by the; Emperor's layu 


up ſome ſt ſtore of 


it himſelf, that thoſe, frequent famines een py 


| Prevented, i git vol} [oc : 
But there ſeems to be very ne work going on, 
even, in their tawns.;; . jm ok 1 A ae ray- 
ers, employ: al great deal of: t) eit time. Ungs 


 leem.[tq, roy 
except their, 


only m, ſome of 
many of their, 


them to any voluntary. lake... 
r. hatred to Chriſtians, which does not 
yet appear to he ſo; 


ſo; much abated. as YOU. ſuppole,, 
their, ſea· ports. They fill. reach 
an towns, to read. and 


write, and exerciſe their memories by parts of the 


Koran. Their 
424 tt Vor. I. 


bods ſeem to be f ple and di- 
rect, and they might N be carried farther. We 
8 


know 
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kiow that forte bf tant Weile nd Nudieus 4 
learned. 1 think dne Nees in ſcme Gf weir y 
ſtill a certain n Wit ad Hate hon 
beart; but I b = V dectibes| with 
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wid ſuch a government. thive Pate be 
fixed or bertiin; and Ef all itb üceftaidties, that 
of the fücteſſſon 90 the cib wi 78 the worn vnd moſt 8 
Sewer It is 1 | 
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CHEESE to make them travel, Ad be them 
any proper education, they might introcuer any 
improvement, ör eſtabliſm any conftiftifion ef go- 
Verbment they” pleyfed: Bur, "6h "the cortrary, 
"uh ſucceſfors'' of Muley 1 ve already 
neatly <defitoyed all the good: he cc, or bade. 
Yan i de, which was eonfiderable, ahndft Ns nf. 
-clijevaus crudtties: He Bad ideas of D even 
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Voruit din armiies, But theſe have klrendy moſcy Gif. 
red, * Act: and iße Ar- 
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but weakbeſs, of 
tion. But, alas! I fear mankind are not to be 
_ written into virtue or reſolutibn. Perhaps little 
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Buri it can hardly be neceſſary, now-a-days, to 
point out the numberleſs evils and fatal conſe- 
quences of deſpotiſm. If ſome European nations 

o on declining in that direction, it can hardly be 
2 want of Een of its perfiicious effects, 
but with their eyes open; not 2 ignorance, 

71 want of order or .conftitus 


more can now be done in that way, than to 
then ſtessehthy ir nünd of tber 
nige de möfe ſefrfſibie of it, if ak A 
aud fe their brethiem here. And I am ſorry r 
obſerve it is not now ſo much the faſhion as formers: 
n limits | 

Euro * 9 | 


readitig one pants of heir hi „1 hed 
nere we fl theſe pecple 166 high in tlie ſeale of 
ſbeiety: We —— veſtig heck former 
greathely wid lestking muſt: ill” x vm From 
che neceffary velocity of full im — em 
and how fcb it leaves otr ideas behind: Bus des 
enetaey Wat -pertaps,- «Ways differ from the Tax 
fats, Aud wil Be wealicr;: andere] abjedt? 
and when biice fünk and redifted;' there ſeetns. — | 
Pelnbinty of getting them up again, but by con 
quering and coloniſing their country. It is aſtos 
niſhing how little! eb the wiſeſt cad moſt improv- 
ed falfenm fern from ene other, and how long 
ate im lei fing Wat littke; and the roder nati- 
ons AL Heſs: "TRE higher fares" of inch temat 
cznviot; Indeed; inpuft meh of their lt 
to the Io ef. Our luxuries and improvements fuit 
them not. In order to artive af theſe, they moſt 


paſd thtotgh· ct ſteps of x progrefs, and muſt 
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7 CCC Fichte 
8 'OU 5 * take, che few. detached. obſeryations 
that I think to give yon. as they chance to 
occur, and excule abe ane bender dd connec 
tion. 2 1 Si unt of Mön Ti 55 — 
ebe circumſtances of our; firſt 8 may be 
worth mentioning. His M— was ſeated, croſs- 
legged, on à very plain fort of platform . 
deal boards, ack, ag are uſed i in your ſoldiers har · 
racks, covered only with an ordinary. piece of car-- 
pet. He — and diſcourages luxury. 
On the attendants, attempting to bf my ſhoes, 
as uſual, on.gbing into his preſence,; 1 made ſome 
reſiſtance; which, he perceived, though, at; ſome 
diſtance; and with. Nee ſaved the diſpute, and 
ſettled the matter, by "ſaying, *, Bet him alone, 
theſe Chriſtians: are ſubject: 0 catch cold without 
d ſhoes. 1 ; i 5 
The chief 70 af eg, in, this inter- | 
view, was the great ſuperiority of the Moors over 
the Chriſtians in every eſſential quality.—addreſſing 
himſelf to thoſe about him. He ſoon introduced 
likewiſe his knowing bow to raiſe a perpendicular, 
which he ſeratehed on a board with a carpenter's 
compaſſes. This, which comprebends the chief 
part of his mathematical knowledge, be learned 4 
from a ſea captain, once his priſoner; and be ge- 
; nerally exhibits it to Chriſtians at their firſt aydi- 
ence. "Then ſome converſation about artillery, 
e war, 


* 4 * * 1 © 1 ki 


chufe with as much p 


» 


War, a1 d fortification; be lkewife artfully ma. 
naged, ſo as t6' paſs for very learned with his own, 
| people, and to conceal from us his deficiencies, x 
ie L was, for once, courtier enough to 3 
an to favour ef je crois qu i m en fut bon gr. Be- 
fore we parted; he called me Malem guibir, v E 
great” 'maſter-—+One of the greateſt among the 
* Chriſtians.” He added, © Tou hear What be 
ſays df me? ae 
His friends, or A. Teaſt' his e ire wolliy 
choſen, I believe, not from any folid or uſeful qua- 
lities, bat chrefly from caprice, though not ſo'much 
"nf formerly; nor does he change fo: often, nor can 
there be any great choice of nien among his ſub- 
jects. 25 Hiker 6nd the Jew feeretary the man 
of moſt knowledge" and beſt converſation of aby 
about his court. He. is doubtleſs obliged. fome- 
mes to conſider well, and appoint people who 
can do the buſineſs he wants. The greateſt deſpot 
is limited in the choice of his men and meaſures by 
fear, cuſtom, religion, &. and be muſt oſten ſtudy to 
ceaution and propriety as the 
moſt Umited moarchl. Wirbout the afliftance and 
the numerous advantages of eftabliſhed'torms, the 
whole muſt depend on his on · tempbiary arts and 
addreſs, and muſt create an nent of bay? 
impoſſible to be execute. | 
Now in the habit of Balti conſtantly fon tes 
I appear to belong to this palace; and T have often 
the honour of being as familiarly ſhoved about by 
our black courtiers, as any of the reſt of the rabble 
who form the ring about his M—. His levee is in 
the open air, only be on borſeback, and I think 
he gd chuſes the dirtieſt part of the field. 
equious crowd keep frequently 
kee gg and fling the dirty ground, and 80 
out his praiſes,” as be ſpeaks. In that poſture, with 
. poſteriors cocked upwards they do not 4 
a 
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| 80 far from making any progres in either. 
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Salons that have. 0 hae bh mean 
keeping me. and eſpecially j in this place, is not ga y 
{2 gugls ; but there is no. appearance of my e | 
away, until you Fall on ſome ie e ma 
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om every 


ſome eh: inſtances of tf e of. bh 
V authority, on both Jews. and patives. Even 
Wel A. Fa, H. the only. Engliſh merchants in 


M wh 
the country, were. day ſeized in the Hu- 
tiſn 8 this ebe, Sr ried, to to; Fapkpe- 
ment, by onler of +:Prines 10 extart money. from 
dem. Thi he cpole to de while I am here; and 
is 85 the guly inſtance f bis chuſing to ſhew me = 
1 what. comenpt he. nan dolle the 59g Dar 


f wig caſes of extortign, the "whole 5 0058 is - 
compriſhd in iu words, r we 
uſe o goge) S. Hie em; aud the perſon: E 
Kb, "ed LA preſenily. grappled, by à ſet. of clumſy 
2 & ee N 0 care m en 2 
97 0D world” ofa ou aA tee raten 
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bays 10. me, I Ofger ig maintain 30 aiborkry 1 
te r =, neecliary 10 let 
them | the wer that 18, gyer them; 
for they mig 7 8 orget it, dbemſelves free, | 
if they Sar, ſleep a few nights in quiet. It requires 


the perpetual exertions of the maſter to keep the 
ſlave awake, and frequent acts of cruelty to main- 
tain reſpet. What a loſs and waſte of power on 
all ſides! And, after all, the active principles of 
human nature can ras, be kept alive by fuch 
means. The greateſt tion and activity i in the 
chief, the 5 of plunder, the regulations and 
employments he is ohli to contrive and to ſu- 
perintend, ſo as to keep his ſubjects from the ex- 
tremes of ſleep, or of "miſchief may ſometimes 
 praduce temporary exertiens, but. neuer a provi- 
dent and Nes ig Ngthing can ſupply 
the place of natural liberty and ſecurity. Power 
may command labour, but not genius or abilities. 
M. Iſhmael uſed to think it negeffaty to cut off in- 


nocent people's heads, e ao. an F. 5 


paſe to ſtrike terror. 
Ibere is no much dun euch beans: but fem 


there i is more avarice, which ſeems full as deſtruc- 
tive, The boys and mob begin te leaveoff inſult - 
ing ſtrangers. Commerce is invited hither, by long 
peace, though ſhe does not yet ſeem dra, to 
come; and I doubt much if the count -though'a 
fine ſoil, oan improve er be:recovexed under ſuch 
a Prinae and govemment, theugh o much deuer 
: ny they have bad for a long time paſt. 
Theres muſt Be a great reſemblance between ay 
nade natiom of all:ages and countries. Theſe ſrem 
e i 
peops 8 
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there is probably foie difference 
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people that Xenophon met with Ta the Eaft, and 


about Byzantium; and are very like to nations o 
different and oppoſi ite ſides of the globe,” who are 
near to the ſame” degree of civil ization.” As we 


improve, we depart from that r emblance ; and. 


who are Amr and thoſe that e a . 
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Ts 3 of — * 0 to. acquaint you. — - 


departure, I have deferred Writing. The Emperor 
promiſed me I ſhould go in four days, holding up 
* four hogers, but tis h above wremy ſince 
RRR. ERE u n ne ne: 
. Genera 3 3 boſe; to Watiian, alt 
came hither. | After waiting a week, J found they: 
were ſtill in the tranſlator's hands, and would not 
be mentioned, nor explained, till his M ſhould 
aſk for them; which may never happen. I find 


ſeveral ſuch letters are thus ſunl, or pretended to 
be loſt, or forgotten j and ſometimes by the artifice 


of our Jew ſecretary of 4tate,; Mr. Sombel. A4. 


pPropus, he complains grievouſly of our neglecting 


bim ob. late. - The French and 4 
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ide though be is obliged” to ſhare with bis 
- maſter. 405 
This court ig equal to knly biber whatever in ar- 
tificę or eunniug, and his M. as great an adept 
in the arts 1 nnn and, e it i _ 


The elch of your. We 5 all ng us, 
] have ſince tried all methôds to get one of my 
own preſented and explained to bis M; and ar 
length perſuaded Sombel (with ſome promiſes) to 
ſtand in the way, with it in his hand, as the Em- 
| peror rode paſt, in hopes of his aſking concerning 
it, which. ſometimes ſuceeeds, by watching his 
humour: / It ſucceeded in this caſe. It was haſtilyß 
explained. Hle ordered an anſwer as he rode off, 
graming me the priſoners, Captain Hayes and bis 
people; ard almoſt all that IJ wanted; Tank I was 
N rants the whole court on being en 
as good as di patched, as it was thought. We 
| el home rejoicing, -and- ordered a better ſupper 
than ordinary. I have had the maintaining of theſe - 
poor people for ſome time, and have found it very 
difficult, and often impoſſible, to get their very 

_ {mall allowance: from the Jews, who generally 
bave all the priſoners and ambaſſadors! quartered 
on them, befides many other heavy taxes, forced 
loans, Sc. But, a 481 the vanity of human 
hopes 1—ours were blaſted: in a few days. Caps 
tain H. and moſt of the priſoners were taken from 
me, and ſent to work with other ſla ves, and myſelt 

| told, that I Ho, be diſpatehed' 1 the I. 
ror would be at leifure. e.. 8 

Though he is remarkably" wavering and: irtbſo- 
lute, yet this ſudden change is owing, I believe, 
to Other cauſes either to ſome" of your laſt lei- 
_ bo r to-forme of you! _ friends in your own” | 
eee ; garriſon, 
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ambafldor rom van and be 
 Leep abefe priſeners for. a freſh bargarn ; 1 * 


lem ſpirits and bad humour, and d 
of his zime in 
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garriſon, Ahe make a werit berg of informing him 


of all be wiſhes to know concerning you. 


He has learned that he is en i have Steher ; 
will, of courſe, 


ly. colt yay dear. : Why you 2 55 


Win pro 
Ks ap 0 have them for little oF nothing, 


my ſervi ices here, % Is to me, 2 yet, — 


ba 

A 70d that this pogr Emperor ſuffers much from 
oſęs away moſt 
ſullen indolepee 4 or wih bis taylors, 
— NN of 
with old 
thegfands 


15 2 4 like 100 
„ who undertake more than 
le or willing 10 exequie. // erf. and 
þ=x a _ "of bis owa <I8awre and ſons; timidly 
eautious of delegating the ſmalſeſt degree of power, 


Jews, or Carpenter. We 


be has sdepted the week and wnprafiicable ſyſtem 


of doing every. act of ayghoriy bimſelß, diftating 
5 the Winti — every man's offer hout 
the kingdom; and * gndeavourigg 10 fender every | 
one, m whom he is forced to truſt omg authority, 
as emtihle 4 by which be often de- 
feats his own views. They become bis enemies: — 


he ean haye no friends. As he cannot be every _ 
where, he bs perpetually. fending ſor his alcaids, 

and other magiſtrates of towns'and diſtricts. Thoſe 
he fears: to with to be cenſidered only as a kind of 


welſengers, hom he ſends w flee the people, 
and bring all to bim. 
If any man, by chance or antifice, "elcaps- theſe 
fleecers, and is ſuſpected of having money, be is 
fent for by the Emperor, impriſoned, and tor- 


du Bl be diſoo vert .; which he does only by 


degrees, 
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pleaſures do be wt of ole wretct 
ay bring, releaſed, pilz he grow, bleſs, his Mm, 
Wa d. to Ls 5 490 they way 


ate e wh a * - ws air 

Z ayer: rge res, have 

the beſt 55 * being emplozed in this honour. 
able magiſtracy, 10 ne 1555 his 0 bl  blagd-ſug ke 
ers, "where i 
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2 My 
is Mom's talent. ay ad forma in this buſi, 
neſs 0 ast on and. robbery are truly aſtoniſhing, 
elpecially in a moparek, 5 ons of a character in 
jadolent Aprons and urch as bo. bears to 
His undertaking the büffdeſe that mould be 
diva among hu . and 19 which be docs 
ve gne· tw ee bis time, is all 3c. 
boos y 1 Dk BAT of . which 
believes inſelf, capable 0 en and is, ig 
; 55 of nothing that is right muy ematic. | 
This hftleſs 2nd 55 langvor that devours 
bim, is likewiſe perhaps one of the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of his unlimited Potuer. Nor does this 
power increafe his ſecurity, and certainly not his 
happineſs, but the contrary ; for we find the hiſtory 
of this, and of all ſuch empires, to be full of fudden 
and bloody revolutions ; and the fate of human 
nature is bappily ſuch, that we muſt participate 
largely of the happineſs or miſery we coufer. Such 
are the d — with which nature ſeems 
maren, 


Tos 25 Arrriäs rnb dated 


inevitably to puniſh this this ifa ible paſſi abe oy : 
of power.” We muſt de aft6n gg 10 f dr fo'ſel- 

dom inclined to cure itſelf,” of 1 learn from ere. 

| ricnce ; and equally farpriſed'to find ſociety exiſt 


, in ſo Jong under its uncontrolled influence and 
| caprices, * Indeed this can hardly be called a fate | 
| | of ſociety, but rather of Warfare. hob gl 
Fear is perhaps the moſt & tions of the Human | 
j paſſions ; but, to gohern ns. 8 by at alone, is inſu- 
| rious to, our nature, and mb curtail or deſtroy 

f Sur beſt powers. The love df power, of riches, 

| in ſhort the human paſſions, dught all to be either 

| regulated, or repreſſed ; ſuch is the intent and ten- 


| dency of ſoci Let lexiflatüres then endeavour 
N 5 25 e eben ee pat ons in our nature a 
| be ſelfiſh will always be ftrong enough. Sucteſs 
nin this, will be the beſt eriterion of government. 
But certain human paſſions aud defects, here 
i and elſewhere, have got 5 s ps too far 4-head. 
ever to be overtaken "remedy al- 
| ready, over far the re hs of the world, 
tyranny and ſuperſtition, with ignorance their off- 
ſpring, ſeem to haye joined in a league againſt the 
| happineſs of the human race, and ey may 
l long ſucceed in the object of their alliance.” T heir ; 
emtire, once eſtabliſhed, ſeems: amol for ever. to 
exclude the hopes of relief. None of the bl toody 
l "revolutions of deſpotiſm prove to be any remedy ; 
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IN. e few converſations, we "have hat,” + have | 

1 cog attempted to turn the” attent oy, of Us 


io objects of 12 85 : 1910 in Vain. 
| 85 a for conver n., 38 well 255 "hy 


$5: N Accultc 6d 1 take the 555 4 need 


58 


chi 1 100 


hey cannot fo ollow when it be comes NEC 
Sig Bi fy gradually Bnet ome. to. 4055 and faftidi- 
ow th i 105 1 e an 7 he into 
di Ba what t ntroduce ſelves: - 
2 10 1 Eng 1 — 
ay. ht d 10 ty; his, and 't inc Ber 

Pret ders, render it al almoft abo to Explain an 
thing, or to talk commor ſenſe to him for any 1 7 
He rg converles.1 with, much attention n any 
ft abies, | except where money is ig Way. con- 


ens 1 duese, Aueh: are nearly eonnedied, 
15 his — — 3 BY ons, Sod itt genera 7 as 
a2 key to his, actions and ns. theſe, you 
may tart "and ere bin, Bly 5 
But with all this, he is a oft good, and humane 
cbaracler, for this country. With! all the habits of 
tyranny, and of a a bad . he, nevertheleſs, GD 
does not, like many of his predeceſſors, wantonly- 
traulgreſs the Natal rules of juſtice, . only where 


his e e is e which | W. 0 755 
bre, 
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ſure, much too often for the good of his country, 
or of his people. He knows the country well, and 
moſt individuals who are at all above the common 
ſlave. He would make a eat lieutenant de _ | 
and admit of ne fobbers büt himſelf. As. 
deed, were it not for his own conſtant hatin 185 
his rapacity and injuſtice would be imitated through- ; 
out his dominions. 100 

Ido not find that he, like bis predlecell bis, prac- 
tiſes the horrid cuſtom Af e the power to kor- 

ture and plunder any one ſuſpected of being rich. 

He new reſerves that power for himſelf, and ſels 
dom neglects long to uſe ft een forttetinies with 
unuſual lenity, he accepts ccd 0 a8 4 pur. 
chaſe of bis forbeirarice. Aud che Kuril "of 
thoſe robberies. he executes of ſome beter of 
right or juſtice. Happily even tyrants : oft fte 
ſacrifee, at leaſt eee. ber the ſhrine al 
tice. vou muſt exc we haſte and 0 
ing often to the ſame buten 

One ſees. the charadler of a 
glimpfes i now. and then, atid 15 h 50 | 
as Oceaſions chance to ſhine. Thee Peep as 
troops, With all their indolen, have gtear fire at 
times, a momentary kind, of courage, rage, or en. 
Thuſiaſm:—e alors (a Flenehmah told me) us 72 
fout tuer daſſea bonne grüte. They are tem 
and even abſtemious; often penetrating ant!” f 685 
rious; but then they carry it too far, t cunning 
duplicity, deceit. They Hats great pride ant! hate 
teur; but not that which a thetn from mean 
neſs and fraud. 

I be Moors + the, pls ids, ant the Btebers, and 
other. claſſes of the mountains, are ebviouſly dif 
ferent races of peop le. be many tevölutions 
which theſe Pe pigs T Affiea have under 
gone, may have repeated eftroyed all the traces 


and character of the og iginat ibtabitants 3 , del 
tdeſe 
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theſe: would perhaps again appear, if leſt te NY 
ſelves: in ſhort, the general indigenous inhabitant. 


pf all thi continent was Aron, Fas yes and 


the nature of the country may be ſuch, H leſt to 
itfelf, as to turn the prefent different races All to 
negroes in the courſe of time. But As the 
mountaitis here, as elfeichere, have not been fo 
much overrun by enemies as the plaifis,. it is 
among thoſe firſt vr muſt look for the oldeft inh. 
bitants. The 2 different rate from 
thoſe of the plains are generally thin, light, 
active, and rather Gr ;; and thoſe of 850 towüs and 
plains; färter, heavier, and mire. of a n 0. 
toured and mixed breed. 

I faſpe& there are but fow of the atwienr Artbian 
race now. remaining in Africa, or they ste meh 
degenerated. I have heard there are l ſome few 
diſtin& rtibes or families of them in ſome' of the 
internal parts behind the Algerine domfniefs; u 
more moral and elegant, a proud, bur {HL 4 at : 
oral Hete, poverty and: oppfeilion have 
long ſince cancelled almoſt every diftiaction e Eh. 
raQer, as well as of rank. The dread and auxiety 
9 perpetual danger hanging over their heads, may 
be ſaid to ſuſpend all character, and ſtifle what 
they would have been under other circumſtances. 
They are ſagacious, yet ignorant; rapacious, yet 
indolent ; ſometimes active, though not ſtrong, 
with a rooted and habitual enmity towards all 
other nations, in proportion, as uſual, to their own 
ignorance and ſuperſtition; but the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians have long been the moſt immediate objects 
of their hatred and eontempt. 

Vices happily counteract each other in this 
World. Avarice begins to make tbem more toler- 
ant here, at leaſt in their ſea-port towns. The fre- 
quent preſents and the commexce of the Chriſtians 
bave in ſome meaſure fixed their regard and atteu- 
| tion; 
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tion'; and their hopes-of making ſomething: of 70 
Procures us ſome temporary civilities. 8 

On mutual control and aſſiſtance, on lin 4 
oounteraction, depends the whole ſyſtem of nature, 
phyſical and moral. It is certainly right that there 
be a conſtant intercourſe between different coun- 
tries and climates: All attempts to exclude each 
other, have proved deſtructive to nations. The 
fneſt countries ſeem to require the moſt frequent 

ſupplies of people, either as coloniſts or conque- 
rors. And the world ſeems to be divided for men, 
as for cattle, into breeding and fattening countries; 
and the latter muſt be frequently ſupphed from the 
former. The fineſt plains and climates ſerve at 
once to fatten, 1 poil, and enervate their inhabi- 
rants, and to invite others from the diſtant moun- 
tains to conqueſt or colonizauon, . 

I am in doubt about ſome. of their cuſtoms, © 85 
remonies, dreſs; &c. if worth mentioning. The 
Highland laid, and the Mooriſh Hhayt, are perhaps 
the ſame as the Roman Yoga, and mw het hg vac 
it from other older —— 12 91 
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LETTER IX. 


Difficulties of any Change or Progreſs here.—Negli- 
- +I 8 WG ce; WE. go 5 


; "IN 


I T is almoſt impoſſible for any perſon or nation, 
were they ever ſo willing, to be of the ſervice you 
mention, to this Prince, or to his country. Your 
good general need not fear our opening their eyes 
too much; they are determined, and uſe means 
quite ſufficient to keep them ſnut. 
I be reign of ignorance poſſeſſes in itſelf the moſt 

powerful principles of ſelf.preſer vation, and is per- 
haps the moſt durable of all empires. Here no, 
man, except the Prince, can ever be of conſe- 
quence enough to introduce any change or im- 
provement; and all changes are againſt their cuſ- 
toms, law, or religion, which they do not diſtin- 
guiſh; and which likewiſe probibits the reigning 
family from going to ſea, ſo that they can hardly 
ever travel or acquire knowledge. 1 5 05 

From the neceſſary connection of the arts, were 
they to attempt any one branch, it muſt ſtop at a 
certain point of the progreſs for want of others. 
For example, they may learn to throw ſhells toler- 
ably well, with much practice; but they cannot 
get at the theory, nor half the trades and learning 
neceſſary towards forming and ſupporting an artil- 
lery. So that ſhells, from being, even with us, 
perhaps the leaſt effectual, and certainly the moſt 
expenſive, of all the machines of war, become, in 
their hands, almoſt uſeleſs. and of no effect. And 
ee, 8 YE 
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if they think to take any place by.ſuch bombarding 
as theirs muſt be, they will find themſelves egregi- 
ouſly diſappointed, or it muſt be very badly de- 
fended. Any other art, as fortification, legiſlation, 
manufacture, &c. would ſhare the ſame fate here, 
with artillery, if attempted. 5 

Any ſcruples or difficulties in us, of reaching 
them up to the point of which they are capable, 
would be vain and futile. We might as well at- 
tempt to keep them from the ſun or air, as from 
the knowledge and progreſs to which neceſſity, 
and their fituation, will naturally carry them. It 
is not by their ignorance that they can be kept de- 
pendent upon us. But it has been from our neg- 
lecting to watch this Emperor's views, the changes 
of times and circumſtances, that bas loſt us his 
friendſhip and his dependence on us; while the 
Dutch, Genoeſe, Danes, Turks, and even Spani- 
ards, now make a merit of aſſiſting him 1 in all he 
wants. 

I am pleaſed to perceive, that you begin to ſee 
the affairs of this country in a new light. I hope 
ſuch knowledge will extend to other countries, and 
to higher offices. The number of diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances, and the patience required in this court 
and country for Europeans, are far beyond what 
you can there conceive ; and bow ſo many of us 
come hither, is beond my conception to ac- 
count for. 

All methods of getting away having failed, I am 
now in actual treaty about a bribe to get a letter 
delivered, to ſolicit that favour. And all J aſk, 
beſides the priſoners, is to let me go; and as he 
fill inſiſts on my aſking ſomething, I have men- 
tioned a horſe ; ny rey the _ preſent here, and 
fuch as I can accept. 

Many others are bere in a -Ginillor firuation, if 
that could be any conſolation. Some Waning for 
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months, and years ; ſome having come in full ex- 
pectation of promiſed payments, or favours, and 
are at length reduced to the neceſſity of including 
them all in that one, of being permitted io go. Such 
are the methods, it is ſuſpected, that he purpoſely 
adopts, of paying the ſervices even of ſtrangers and 
Europeans. Lou may conſider how well he is 
likely to be ſerved. 1. : 
As the meſſenger goes only to-morrow, I fit 
down again to fill up your paper. To- day entirely 
at the palace, as uſual, ſtarving with hunger and 
cold, for we have a little froſt ; but without ſeeing 
his M—, though ſent. for by his orders: but we 
have waited, and lounged, and received ſeveral of 
his contradictory meſſages, as uſual too; and have 
been witneſſes of more to others. Theſe things 
uſed at firſt to teaze, but now help to amuſe me. 
But the beſt meſſage of all (if not contradicted to- 
morrow) was the laſt, viz. that I ſhall have the 
Tetuan Chriſtians, of which he makes a prodigious 
favour, and that I ſhall go in a few days. 
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f the Prince, and Emperor. — Frsuliarities. 


4 


WE have explained your letters to the Prince. 
That part which condemns the conſul, gave him 
great pleaſure, and good humour. He laughed 
heartily as he ſat employed in taking to pieces, and 
ſpoiling a very good London-made clock, a new 
Spaniſh preſent, which was probably brought there 
that I might ſee and judge of their friendſhip with 
Spain. I took the opportunity of aſking for the 
ſeamen, and he readily promiſed me his intereſt; 
then mounted and rode to his father, within a few 
— and the clock may have eſcaped for the pre- 
ent. . C r eee Yi 34 
We have, to-day, had ſome dinner at the pa- 
lace, an extraordinary thing in theſe times, iz. 
| ſome almonds and raiſins, and, with difficulty, 
ſome water. 1 | 
Our hopes conſiſt in the letters having the ſame 
effect on the father as on the ſon, which I doubt. 
With him, hardly any one here has perſonally any 
other than that ſhort-lived influence which his pre- 
ſent paſſions or neceſſities fometimes give to thoſe 
who happen to be near him at the time. I believe 
he 1s too fearful and cautious to have a friend, or 
any one with whom he may regularly conſult. 
Though at once both artful and aſſuming, and tak- 
Ing the credit of every meaſure as his own, though 
borrowed, he carefully. avoids the appearance cf 
being at a loſs, or in any doubt. Yet he is not 
unfrequently ſeen to be greatly perplexed ; and is 
| then 
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then very ſolicitous for the opinions of thoſe who 
chance, to be near him, though theſe are generally 
dictated by fear, ignorance, or ſelf. intereſt. 
Much of his conduct, and of his public meaſures, 
ſavour of ſuch a ſource. 'This ſon is, however, 
to-day in favour; which was not the caſe laſt 
Week. 

| Their aQions nd 8 are fall of uncertain- 
ty, paradox, change, contradiction, and caprice. 

og the wild, flighty, variable- humour, and true 
Barbarian character, is much ſtronger and more 
conſpicuous in the ſons than in the father; for he 
affects wiſdom, and ſets up for the great head- 
piece of his family and race: and by means of a 
little caution, diferetion, cunning, and often in- 
deed good ſenſe, he paſſes here for a Solomon, for 
profound and deeply learned, but not for brave. 
Ibe Barbarian idea of courage is inſeparable from 
that of cruelty; and he is humane to a degree al- 
moſt unknown in his family or in this govern- 
ment; and though his humanity 1 is not quite what 
we ſhould dignify by that name, nor fo. powerful 
as to withſtand his avarice when they come in 
competition, yet it often appears in public, and is 
the means of faving many lives. He wiſhes to 
treat ſmaller crimes with leſs ſeverity than has been 
cuſtomary here, and for this he is unpopular, and. 
held in ſome degree of ſecret contempt by his more 
ſavage ſons, and by the remains of the army, 
who ſay, There ſhould be a ſtream of blood al- 
* ways flowing from the throne, in order to go- 
Jvern this country properly.” And as one of 
the inſtances of, his weakneſs, this monarch has 
been known to be cruel, againſt his nature, in or- 
der to ſupport this character of bravery, and to 
gain the opinion of ſuch people as theſe. Lou 
know that, par devoir, he is the only executioner 
in his kingdom ; and dexterity in cutting off heads, 
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is among the firſt of royal accompliſhments here, 
and is frequently the ſubje& of common conver- 
ſation among the people. And with ſuch a people 


as theſe now are, it is perhaps the beit method of 


preſerving that neceſſary terror and reſ pect to him- 


ſelf and the laws. 


All his reſolutions, bowever cs are 
ſuppoſed to be the immediate inſpirations of God. 
He judges and. adminiſters juſtice in a very haſty 


and ſummary way, at his levee. His ſentences, 


being ſudden inſpirations, often before the ' cauſe 


is half heard—hands, heads, are cut off; the whole 


proceſs and execution, often the work only of a 
few minutes. But to his great honour, there are 
much fewer executions than formerly, as in Muley 
Iſhmael's time, though it is matter of regret to 
many of his ſoldiers and ſubjects. 

It is probably from the Eaſt, that we too had 


once got the abſurd and terrific idea of kings being 


God's vicegerents here on earth; an idea which 


our European princes do not ſeem: in theſe days, 


ſo fond of propagating ; as fortunately for ſo- 
ciety, it has become more neceſſary and uſeful 
to be Oy, than to be feared, by their ſub- 
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LETTKR N.. 


More 22 of the Haas — Bad cranial 
99 and State of the Arid Ws 


Tax IS Runes is rather i in his element at theſe 
levees, or audiences. Cunning and ſenfible, he is 
no bad courtier, though a coarſe one, and ſays 
| ſome artful and well-ttudied things, which often 

have the effects he intends by them; and though 
we are not all deceived, all are obliged to praiſe 
his wiſdom, and pretend to admire and believe 
as is not unuſual, I believe, at other courts. 

He has there lately declared, that he means to 
make war on the Dutch, if their embaffy (that is, 
their preſents) does not ſoon appear; and it is ſaid, 
that nothing under ten thouſand ducats will anſwer 
the purpoſe, or prevent the war. | In ſhort, though 
not paid annually, it is a tribute; "UH we are all 
tributary, to him. 

He fays, he will grant no corn to the Chriſtians 
this year till late in May. The Chriſtians are quite 
out of favour of late. He hardly now ſees any of 
thoſe with whom he ufed to be quite intimate. 
Tpbe ery of war with any Chriſtian power is al- 
ways popular here ; and be deals out, at his le- 
vees, a little hopes of it now and then, for popu- 
larity, and other various purpoſes. / 

You fee the promiſes of the tenth are forgotten 
again, as uſual, here. One of the Tetuan Chriſ- 
tians is taken from me, becauſe Sombel has had a a 
hint of ſome hopes of a ranſom, which he muſt 
ſhare with his maſter. The next that ſeems to re- 

quire 
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quire being aſked for, i is our Vi ice Conſul of Moga- 

dore. 

_ I wnte moſt of this on my knee, a la Moriſco. 

We pitch our tent in our room, and the tent being 

none of the beſt, you know, keeps out only part 

of the rain which comes through the roof of the 
houſe. I cannot manage here 10 keep my feet dry 
| for a whole day, nor to get rid of a ſecond cold, 

though not ſo feveriſh as the firſt. We have chang- 
ed from the convent, but for the worſe, if potlible. 

It is hard to ſay which are the moſt uncomfortable 

kind of animals for landlords and COMPanions, 

Spaniſh friars, Moors, or Jews: 

Me ſhall be tolerably good Moors in time, as to 
indolence and ſobriety; and ſhall have again to 
learn to drink wine, though not bad water. Sla- 
very itſelf would probably require only. a certain 
time to reconcile and debaſe the mind. 

The pride of poliſhed times is, perhaps, too a pt 
to conſider the affairs of barbarous nations as un- 
worthy of notice, and barren of inſtruction. But 
I think a mind that is warm in the purſuits and in- 
veſtigation of human nature, will find her intereft- 
ing in every ſhape. Though I muſt confeſs, Lam 
too often out of humour with theſe people, when 
teazed and fatigued with many diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances. I believe few are ever inclined to re- 
peat their viſitation, but ſuch. as are obliged to 
it. Yet when the troubles are over, and diminiſh- 
ed by diſtance and time, and only the agreeable 
recollections remain, as uſual with moſt journies, 
I may then perhaps experience a change of ſenti- 
ment, and may have no material objections to re- 
peat this journey hither 1 in the manner you. men- 
3 
Man is probably 18000 e in overy. ſtate 
and condition of ſociety; and among people, 


though ſo far behind us, ſome arts and Works: may 
be 


— 
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obſerved that at. leaſt ſeem worthy. our attention, 
as Ohjects of curioſity, if not of utility. Rut uſe- 
ful bints may be picked up in almoſt any country, 
eſpecially by military men, who ſhould know the 
fimple and ready ways of doing every thing. 


The ingenuity, as well as the ſtupidity of theſe. | 


people, while both differ ſo widely from our own, 
become objects of curioſity to us. They will — | 
quently perform great things with very ſmall means; 
and, with the moſt trifling and {imple tools, will | 
execute works where we ſhould require a compli- 
cated apparatus. They can ere great and exten- 
frve buildings without ſtone, brick, or mortar, and 
with ſcarcely any timber, 42. of dirt and mud, 
by means of wooden caſes or frames, removeable 
when the fabrick is dry. But you ſee there ſome 
of the taby walls, for which they were formerly 

| ſo famous; and they had then very ſtrong mix- 
'tures for mortar and plaſter—arts which are now 
almoſt loſt here. 

But they will make a water-mill out of timber 
that we ſhould think inſufficient for a ſtool. They 
will form a ſort of bridge over a river with ſpart 
or baſs ropes ſtretched acroſs it, without any pur- 

| chaſe but the main force of a number of hands; 
and though it drags in the water, it will carry ſome 
people and baggage, while the reſt ſwim the horſes. 
And they make floats that carry over baggage, 
in a country where there is neither ſtick, ſtone, 
nor buſh, with no other waterial but the ſkins of 
animals blown up with the mouth. The women 
weave tolerable coarſe cloth without any loom, 
merely with pieces of reed. 

But, as you may readily ſuppoſe, thoſe works 
are all ſlowly and badly executed. They are now 

ignorant of all the firſt principles of philoſophy and 

mathematics, and incapable of retaining ſuch know- 
ledge in * * even if it were introduced. 


The 
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The fp middling or bad methods they poſſeſs, 


are derived to them from undiſcoverable antiquity, 
and are fixed by law and cuftom, beyond the pow- 
er of improvement. Cuſtom, which they reſpect 
as law, would of itſelf be ſufficient to keep them 
as they are, without the help of deſpotiſm and the 
depopulation it produces. 
Ibeir towns are generally built of this dirt and 
taby, upon the very quarries of free-ftone. Five 
hundred horſe require a whole day to paſs a ſmall 
river. It is fingular, though not very delicate, to 
ſee the women working the paſte for the f x ON 
the ground between their legs. 
It is impoſſible to perſuade them that our im- 
rovements can be of any uſe to them ; aud, pre- 
Judictes apart, they are not perhaps always wrong 
in thoſe opinions. The arts, the police of popu- 
lous and poliſhed nations, are not fit for hords of 
ſhepherds. They do not want to be taught to do 
things in leſs time or ſpace, with fewer hands, or 
leſs force, while they have ine, ſpace, -and hand; 
enough. Neither men nor women will have occa- 
fion for our fine things, while the former are ty- 
rants and the latter flaves. 

But ſome of your own learned men pn” and 
ſome deny, the advantages of ſcience and civilization. 
| The moſt abſurd opinions will find partizans. 
Doubtleſs, the two extremes of ignorance and re- 
Fnement have each their vices and their virtues, 
their forts and foibles, What we gain in one 
way, we muſt often loſe in others; ſuch is the 
fate the law of our nature. The progreſs of cer- 
rain vicious weakneſſes may keep pace with that of 
knowledge; and the ſame cauſes, wealth and lei- 
ſure, may contribute, at once, to the increaſe of 


* Ml cuſcus, is a granulated paſte, the fame as that of ver- 


micelli. | 
vice, | 


— 
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vice, luxury, and ſcience. The middle ranks of 
men may, in ſome caſes, improve, while the two 
extremes of high and low, may both incline to- 

wards corruption and depravity. Yet, on the 

| whole, we muſt believe, that man may live happier 

In a civilized and well-regulated community, than 
in a ſtate of anarchy and rapine ; and that the be- 
nefits of arts and improvements muſt be at leaſt 
ſufficient to reward that contmual and laborious 
purſuit which we ſee always attending their Pro- 

reſs. 

5 In the deckfion of ſuch queſtions, I Hellews 1 It 
will be ſafer to attend to the opinions of thoſe 
who have acted certain different parts and duties 
among men, than to ſuch as only ſpeculate over 
them at home by means of books. But indeed it 
probably requires the joint efforts of both theory 
and practice, to advance the great ſcience of go- 
vernment only a few ſteps farther, with ſecurity. 
Hence the extreme rarity of that valuable being 
a great laugiuer— not a lawyer. Theſe two cha- 
raters 199 5 ſeldom been e | 8 
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LETTER x. 


"71 rr 
— 0 
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4 Ix 5 an inquiſitive and i improving age, we 1 ex- 
pect every poſſible variety of opinion to be ad- 
vanced and ſupported. In the courſe of this pro- 
greſs and variety, the increaſe of buman know- 
ledge and inquiry may often lead rather to doubt 
than to preſumption, _ Ihe wiſeſt and oldeſt A aha 
will know the moſt, and will therefore, . perhaps, 
be moſt aware of innovations, and thenee may be 
oftner too cautious, than in the other extreme of 
raſh and inconfiderate ; which laſt is more the cha- 
raQeriſtic of this Barbarian fate of ſociety. Your 

ſuperior ſcience and wiſdom will have a tendency 
to produce more caution than enterpriſe. Lou 
know too well the danger of all extremes in any 
meaſures or principles; the impoſſibility of auy 
rule being without exceptions ; the power of cut- 
tom or habit, which is properly called ſecond na- 
ture, and which is therefore {eldom prudent or 
practicable to change; ſo that the very wiſdom of 
experience may lead towards the extreme of cir- 
cumſpection and timidity. An old ſoldier is often 
too cautious; and, were it not for ſome of thoſe 
bold innovators. in politics, who, with more ſpirit 
than knowledge, can carry whole nations on to 
new experiments, ſociety would probably ſtand 
ſtill, or go backwards. 
I believe I was led into theſe refleions by 
ſomething about theſe Moors, and their govern- 
ment; 
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ment; and by reading accidentally one of your 
over-wiſe' ant. learned ' authors, who preaches 
againſt foreign travel, and thence againſt our Kam- 
ing any thing from other nations. 
| Now J am inclined to believe that It is by "i 
mutual intercourſe that nations improve, 'and' that 
even our idleſt ramblers generally bring home 
more good than evil from their travels; that they 
moſtly either retain, or afterwards on reflection ac- 
quire from thence, a ſomething of utility, and more 
certainly a ſomething of the agreeable, that ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh them from the common herd. Nay, 
without travel, I think we have ſeldom feen any 
man become very great in things of the firſt im- 
portance; and ſtill leſs, any one become univer- 
ally great. I have no idea of a man being fit for 
a legiſlator or a ſenator, without having N 
And as to that firſt and moſt important character 
before mentioned, a great lawgruer, perbaps we can 
not expect to ſee one again, while there 1s ſo little 
chance of the different excellencies of the human 
character being joined in one ;: not till the great 
philoſopher, the ſoldier, traveller, ſtateſman, ſcho- 
lar, hiſtorian, poet, muſician, c. can again be 
found together and joined to the beſt heart. This 
was always a rare being among men; but now, 
with the minute ſeparation of arts and profeions— 
with our” partial, tedious, inactive, unanimared, 
unfeeling kind of education, the production of 
ſuch nien is become quite improbable. ' There has 
not been perhaps above three or four really great 
lawgivers | in two thouſand years: —a Lycurgus, 2 
Solon, a Numa, and a Penn. 

When we ſee the different kinds of vices prevail 
ing in ſuch varied degrees in the different countries 
we viſit, and the gradual change of national cha- 
rafters, can we doubt the influence of education, 
of government, of manners F Or can we believe 

E44 | en 
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human nature or mankind to be always the ſame 


in all ages and nations? as ſome of our overlearn- 


ed and wiſe would have us believe, as a very great 


and fage diſcovery. . „ 
I believe we muſt travel, were it only to un- 
learn the errors and nonſenſe that ſome of our 


books, and our bookiſh maſters, may have taught 


* 


us in our youtu. 


But we muſt not conclude a letter without men- 


tioning our friend the Emperor. He ſeems ſtill at 
times to repent of ſome of his harſh treatment of 
our Conſul. He has ſhewn ſome diſpleaſure towards 


the Moor and the Jew, who were his inſtruments in 


that buſineſs ; and they may. probably. yet receive 
count, if thoſe meaſures ſhould ever be properly 


reſented by our court ; which he fears may. yet be 


: 


ment you gone BIK.{- 0-05 oem; oe eG” 
Jou muſt always expect him to go as far as ever 


he can with any change of impunity ; but he is, 


nevertheleſs, eaſily frightened. The French have 


lately filenced him by a ſpirited anſwer to one of · 


the caſe, in ſpite of all the comfort and encourage 


- ſome political and corporeal chaſtiſement on that ac- 


his inſolent meſſages. I think we make leſs uſe of 


our natural advantages than almoſt any other na- 


tion. Is not this from a want of ſufficient know- 


ledge of the character and ſecrets of other courts 
and nations ? Are your miniſters. men. who have 


travelled and reſided in other countries 


But the rain, which ſeems to laſt for ever, con- 
tinues to wet our paper, and every thing. All 


things here, as well as the houſes, are in a more 
imperfect, inſufficient, . or ruined ſtate, than you 


can ever there conceive without ſeeing. .. 
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LETTER XIII. 


Th Inprotatility of 13 —The Spaniard i 
Tits e He Bas . 


- 


Ev E R Y thing here 1 wears a 3 unfioiſh- 
ed, and deſolate appearance. The country ſeems 
only of late to have emerged a little from ruins, 
_ now to be returning faſt thither again. The 


footſteps of e are ſtrongly, marked through- - 


Qur 4; 

And there, is no improving a country like this. 
Nothing can be done but by the Prince ; and you 
ſee how improbable it is that any thing like a Taw- 
giver,—a Peter the Great, can ever be produced 

here —an aquroit beau Precber. What could move a 
Prince who feels nothing for his people, his fame, 
or his poſterity, and who dreads the riches and 
population of his own country? How ſet about to 
reform a barbarous excluſive religion, and mitigate 
their abhorrence of Chriſtians, which has been 
implanted as neceſſary to their exiſtence, and to 
their conqueſts; and now, perhaps, too deeply 
rooted. in their habits and cuſtoms, ever to be 
moved? The taſk of reforming or reſtoring ſuch a 
people, ſeems too great for any man. Te would 
not; be forming a new nation, but mending an old 
one, which is here probably by far the moſt diffi- 
cult of the two. He would have to undo, or or re- 
form himſelf, his court, the people, tbe govern- 
ment, and then lo male up the whole anew from 
6 worſe than e Againſt the moſt invcterate 


prejudices, 
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prejudices, vices, idleneſs, ignorance, — the libbur 


leems beyond the power of man. 

Nothing above the rank of a workman can yet 
live, or be of any uſe here; and Hodge the 
maſon may be of far greater ſervice 'than a Duke | 


de Riperda, or a Marquis de Viale. 


Some acquaintance with the rude nations ſhould, 


be kept up among the civilized, though it will be 


more dithcult to acquire than that of their poliſhed 
neighbours, which may be tolerably procured with- 


out moving from home, by the help of books, ſo- 


ciety, commerce, travellers, reſemblance all of 
which fail us here. Information we find ſo rare 
and difficult to procure, even of the next town. 
As to the Europeans ſettled in ſuch countries, it 


is melancholy to ſee how ſoon their notions are 


confined and aſſimilated. to the place, and how few 
ideas they have beyond their own buſineſs. _ 
But ere I forget the, news of the day.—This 
Emperor liberally gave to the | Spaniſh Conful, the 
laſt audience, without ranſom, eleven Spaniards 
his priſoners, whom he had bou ght of the Rifiens. 
It is only with Carlos, as he calls The King of Spain, 


'that he is now on a truly attached and friendly 


footing. There is a change for you ! What muſt 
this footing bave coſt Carlos ? You ſhould ſpare 
nothing to know the particulars ; for from ſome of 
theſe much may always be drawn of future plans 
and intentions: the general plan or meaning 1s ea- 
fily ſeen. At the ſame time he ſaid he had given 
orders to his ſouthern Baſhaw to tell the Moun- 


- taineers to kill all the Engliſh who may be caſt in, 
or come there, for the furure. Fortunately they 
will not obey him, por his Baſhaw, eſpecially 


while they have hopes of getting any thing for them 
at Santa Cruz, or Mogadore. 
J am glad you now ſee the importance of keep- 


wg up a conſtant and * Picacious: ſtyle of infor- 
mation 
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mation and attention to the plans, views, powers, 
probabilities,” Sc. of your neighbours; I with that 
kind of knowledge could be extended to others of 
bur publie men; but I fear we ſhall always be 
ſomewhat deficient in theſe, and our inadequate 
ideas of other countries but too often appear in 
our public meaſures. By means of Gibraliar and 
your fleet, you may always be of the firſt conſe- 
quence here, and might manage this and ſome 

other countries as you pleaſe. © © 


% . 
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LETTER M 
Geographical and phyfical Ideas — Cultivation. Life — 
nne, in - een, 


IAV now ſeen more of this country, to- 
ward, the mountains behind it. A poor popula- 
tion, thin crops, and a want of ſkill, exertion, 
and induſtry, are too conſpicuous throughout the 
whole. In ſome parts towards the ſkirts of the 
mountains (which is in moſt countries the beſt 
ſoil), and in ſome tracts of their plains, the land 
in tillage is rather extenſive, in proportion to the 
few miſerable inhabitants ſo thinly ſcattered over 
it. But they have little or no other labour; no 
fences, manures, fodder, gardens, houſes, trees, 
Vor. 2 Wy 2 E 5 | r 
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prejudices, vices, idleneſs, ignorance,—the labour 
leems beyond the power of man. 

Nothing above the rank of a workman can yet 
live, or be of any uſe here; and Hodge the 
maſon may be of far greater ſervice 'than a Duke | 
de Riperda, or a Marquis de Viale. 

Some acquaintance with the rude nations ſhould 
be kept up among the civilized, rhough it will be 
more diſſicult to acquire than that of their poliſhed 
neighbours, which may be tolerably procured with. 


cout moving from home, by the help of books, ſo- 


ciety, commerce, travellers, reſemblance Wall of 
Which fail us here. Information we find ſo rare 
and difficult to procure, even of the next town. 
As to the Europeans ſettled in ſuch countries, it 
is melancholy to ſee how ſoon their notions are 
confined and affimilated. to the place, and how few 
ideas they have beyond their own buſineſs. 

But ere I forget the news of the day.—This 
Emperor liberally gave to the Spaniſh Conſul, the 
laſt audience, without ranſom, eleven Spaniards 
his priſoners, whom he had boug ht of the Rifiens. 
It is only with Carlos, as he calls The King of Spain, 
that he is now on a truly attached and friendly 
footing. There is a change for you ! What muſt 
this footing bave coſt Carlos? You ſhould ſpare 
nothing to know the particulars ;. for from ſome of 
theſe much may always be drawn of future plans 
and intentions: the general plan or meaning is ea- 
fily ſeen. At the ſame time he ſaid he had giv 
orders to his ſouthern Baſhaw to tell the Moun- 

- taineers to kill all the Engliſh who may be caſt in, 
or come there, for the future. Fortunately they 
will not obey him, nor his Baſhaw, eſpecially 
while they have hopes of getting any thing for them 
at Santa Cruz, or Mogadore. 

J am glad you now fee the importance of keep- 


ws up a conſtant and je Picactons: ſtyle of infor- 
mation 
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mation and attention to the plans, views, powers, 
probabilities, &c. of your neighbours ; I with that 
kind of knowledge could be extended to others of 
vur publie men; but I fear we ſhall always be 
ſomewhat deficient. in theſe, and our. inadequate 
ideas of other countries but too often appear in 

dur public meaſures. By means of Gibraltar and 
your fleet, you may always be of the firſt conſe- 
quence here, and might manage this N ſome 
VI. countries as ws Pleas: %% OR 
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151 AVE 1 now os more of ibis country, to- 
ward the mountains behind it. A poor popula- 
tion, thin crops, and a want of ſkill, exertion, 
and induftry, are too conſpicuous throughout the 
whole. In ſome parts towards the ſkirts of the 
mountains (which i is in moſt countries the beſt 
ſoil), and in ſome tracts of their plains, the land 
in tillage is rather extenſive, in proportion to the 
few miſerable inhabitants ſo thinly ſcattered over 
it. But they have little or no other labour; no 
| fences, manures, fodder, gardens,. houſes, trees, 
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nor roads, to mind, ſo that they will plow, or 
rather ſcratch, up. a good deal of land with their 
triſling little plough, which is often without iron. 
- | The plains run to ſand in many places, and the 
beſt parts are generally but of a light and thin ſoil, 
which may be in a great meaſyre owing: to the 
want of cultivation and vegetation, and likewiſe 
to the want of water; a want that is but too ge- 
neral, I believe, throughout this great continent 
of Africa; and hence it muſt ever be but thinly 
peopled. From our knowledge of its coaſts, and 
the few rivers, it is plain there muſt be much of its 
Internal extent entirely without rivers, and there- 
fore not habitable in thofe climates. | 
To form a general geographic idea of this king- 
dom, conceive a long flip of low country along 
this coaſt, from the Straits down to about 28 N. 
lat. where Atlas ſhoulders on the ocean. A branch 
of thoſe mountains running northward behind 
this plain to Cape Spartel, helps to bound and cut 
it off from the reſt of the continent. The few 
rivers (as you ſee in the map) that traverſe 
this ſlip of country, do not improve it much, 
except in ſome places where they overflow. 
Not ſupplied by lefler ſtreams, as elfewhere, in 
their courſe from the mountains to the fea, this 
light land drinks up all the rain.; they ſeldom pro- 
duce any verdure even on their banks. Not a 
plant or ſhrub, nothing verdant to be ſeen, not ſo 
much as to mark the margin or courſe of the river; 
fo that we may almoſt tumble into it, before we 


diſcover where it is. as 

I bere is fomething very diſmal in theſe extenfive 

i | brown flats, with almoft as good 'a horizon as at 

14 ſea, and without any green object within the dil- 

' _ _ tant view. The land ſeems to produce fearcely 


— 
— — 
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any thing but what is ſown; and where any thing 
grows ſpontaneouſly, it is ſmall of its kind. Tho 
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1 Bug climate, ſeveral of the Spaniſh foreſt trees 
are here only like ſhrubs. Both” vegetable and 
animal life are in a weakly and unimproved ſtate. 
One ſees very little fign of animal ſtrength or vi- 
gour, except in the horſe; and that is but ſeldom, 
for this Emperor bas ſadly neglected and dif- 
oouraged the breed of them. The camel, though 
large, is but a weakly; ſheepiſh, and ſluggiſh ani- 
mal, and carries but a ſmall load in proportion to 
his ſize, The fierce lions and tygers are in the 
mountains, which, I ſuſpect, are here at leaſt the 
fitteſt habitations for man too. 

The diſeaſes moſt common here are agues, drop- 
ſies, itch,” and other cutaneous diſorders, often to 
a violent or leprous degree: Pray are not theſe 
the effects of poor blood, and of pour. and naſty 
living? 

"Bit ſome of their land produces good grain, 
though their mode of huſbandry gives but poor 
thin crops. Their being able lately to export ſome 
of it, is not ſo much a proof of their induſtry, as 
of a want of population to eat it. However, this 
exportation might be of ſervice to the country, if 
the Emperor could let it alone, or manage it with 
N ſenſe; both of which are quite impro- 

1 

Towards the Ritts I the mountains, which 
there form green hills, though many of them too 
ſandy like the plains, we find more flocks, and 
ſome good land, and, I think, a better ſort of 
people, and ſeveral Linds of. good cattle, which it 
arr oe be worth white to export, and to try by 
croſs breeds in other countries. May not this peace 
and communication with Spain in time produce 
ſome good effects to both theſe countries at leaſt? 
They much want to POE their breed of. cattle, | 
in Spain. | I, 
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There. are different races of Mountaineers be- 
tween this kingdom and Algiers, who acknowledge 
neither ſtate, and I believe are almoſt. independent. 
Some of them are called Brebers, and hence is ſup- 
2 to come the name of Berberia. Thoſe 
ſeem to be the oldeſt inhabitants, moſt like to the 
Mauritanians of the Romans, and it is ſaid ſome 
of them till, call all Europeans or ſtrangers by a 
name that ſounds like Romi. This Empengy, goes 
often againſt ſome of them, perhaps partly by way 
of exerciſing his troops; which would be a very 
good plan, if he had ſkill, exertion, and. ſteadineſs 
equal to it. But he makes no conqueſts, and only 
raiſes by force ſome accidental contributions. In 
. thoſe expeditions he has likewiſe a view to deHiruc- 
Zion, both in the countries through which he 
marches, and thoſe he goes againit. To impover- 
Uh, to depreſs the efforts, and deſtroy the effects of 
induſtry, is one of the grand ſecret objects of this 
ſpecies of government. His rabble of an army, 
and its followers, by the circuit they uſually take 
on theſe occaſions, moſt effectually perform the 
different offices of deſtruction, and may be ſaid to 
eat up the country. Theſe Mountaineers were pro- 
bably the kind of inhabitants found here at the 
time of the Arabian or Mahomedan conqueſts. 
They ſeem more induſtrious, though a ſmaller race 
of people than thoſe of the tent villages in the 
plains. They have fixed Habitations, huts, and 
ſome little gardens. 5 
Ibis now ſtreight low coaſt may formerly | 
have been in a more concave, or indented. and 
uneven line, and may have been filled - up thus 
to a right line, by time and the ſea: now without 
bays, headlands, or harbours, all the rivers form- 
ing bars at their entrances. There is only one good 


bay; A which W 8 be made a good * 
ur, 
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pour, if you would help bim to do it, which [ 

. — you onght, without ſcruple or ſear.” - 
e . might likewiſe, perhaps, be improved, 
iſting the iſlands with piers and jettees, c. 

4 could be deepened by the heip « of the little 
meer or other means. | 

There are few hard bodies to be found ; no mar- 
ble, or ores, till we go back to the rriountalns; 
Moſt of the ſtone on the coaſt ſeems like newly 
hardened, or juſt cobering ſand, like that behind 
Gibraltar rack.......Near- Mequinez and Fez, the 
harder bodies begin to appear: their ſtrata ap- 
proach the ſurface, and, I ſuppoſe, form the great 
body of mountains that appear here in the diſtant 
view. 

Some quarries of an indifferent kind of marble 
have been much worked near Mequinez, and laſt 
by Muley Iſhmael, with his numerous. Chriſtian 
ſlaves, for his extenſive and ulſclefs buildings here. 
| Many of his half. made columns ftill lie about the 
- quarries, | 

In the back parts of theſe plains, on Ap dart | 
ing the hills, we paſſed b large tracts where the 
upper. ſtratum conſiſted of what we call plum-pud- 
ding ſtone, often with earth or ſand beneath. Muſt 
not this have come from the mountains? and do 
not all theſe things indicate theſe plains to be new 
country? But I mean io trouble you with very 
few of my conjeclures in natural hiſtory; : and the 
particulars would require more ſtudy, and a longer 
reſidence on purpoſe. . Only let me obſerve, that I 
am inclined to thiuk the land of this globe is in- 
creaſing, and that the fea adds more to ſome coaſts 
than it takes away from others, by operating on 
the bottom, and throwing it up. And all the 
earth that is above water, was raiſed by theſe two 
Powers, Viz. I. By volcanoes and earthquakes 

reaking the __ ſtrata of the globe, and thrqw- 

mg. 


IJ 
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ing vp ſome parts above water; and then, 2. The 
Tea gradually throwing up materials, taken from 
the bottom as well as from other fides, or ſhores, 
againſt ſuch volcanic projections as points or cen- 
tres of formation or accumulation. I do not think 
the ſtrata appear too much broken for this ſuppor 


— 


0 
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Sketches of the Pipulation, Revenues, and Firce of the 
Country.——Its Conqueſt or Colonization, —ond N- 


Men. 


Th E RE are, I believe, ſome accounts of this 
country already publiſhed ; but as I have hardly 
ſeen any of them, I muſt run the riſk of repeating 
what may have been written before ; eſpecially in 
deſcending to particulars, in which I do not, how: 
"Ever, protein to Meal mne gd | 


; fi; 


* 


The fize of this kingdom, as far as the royal au- 
thority is known to reach, may be eſtimated at 
about fifty thouſand ſquare miles (England contains, 
I believe, forty-nine thouſand); taking its length 
to the river Suz, or about Teradaunt, as nearly 
oy hundred, and its mean breadth about one hun- 
| The number of inhabitants it is difficult, or im- 
nnn ; thongh. they 
i f N might 
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8 might know it nearly by means of ſome taxes, and 
the Baſhawe. But as they bave. very imperfect 
notions of large numbers, all information, Where 
theſe are concerned, muſt be very uncertain. 

At Tetusn and Mequinez ye found 3 | 
frm whence- we could count the number of houſes,: 
| bre nearly, in the length and breadth, or of two 
croſſing diameters, We found Tetuan contain 
about I ad Raue. 12 2 


„ | People, 
if 10 perſons her Ty 5 e 
Mequinez, ſomewhat leſs, but when the 
court is there, may be ee 13,000 
Fez, nearly two of Tetuan, +, + _ 30,990 
Morocco, more than Mequiues, 3 50 
All the other towns by information, » 49,000: 
Total inbabirants af the towns 1 25. £9,000; 


B the beſt accounts of the moſt populous pro- 
vinces, and comparing them with the others, we 
cannot make the whole population of this king- 
dom amount to much above two million. 

Of his revenue we can likewiſe only make ſome 
_ oblique i inquiries and gueſſes, through the dude of 
myſtery and eee. 13 70 


| The bes of Fontd Ports, last year, wk. 
of Santa Cruz, erden, and Safce, 
Abgutr vie 
North Ports, Heatly the 8 (though | 2333 
mucb increaſed fince open to Spain), 200,000 
Baſhaw of Duquela's country, nearly b 
one: fourth of the whole kingdom 
brought 120,000 X 4, or near = $80,000 


Hard dollars 


nn * — os. Ar SR. od 


900,000 
B 


permanent authority. All are Sal 
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By the addition of preſents, confiſcations, rol 
beries, his annual revenue may ſometimes 'amo at 
to nearly one million hard nme or w hug 
dred thouſand pounds. | | 
Hut, exoepting the Duque 

is, 1 believe; uncertain, 1 * therefore — al- 
ways to farm his ports; but I wonder he gets any 
body to take them, for it is obvious he N after 
all to fleece the farmer. n Or 
His navy now conſiſts of about twenty vellels, 

- the largeſt of twenty guns, Lou might, and per- 
. haps ſhould, help him to double that force, ſince 
he likes it. He cannot hurt you much; but he may 
become a proper check on your enemies. And 
the efforts to be a naval and commercial power, 
might help to improve his country —if any thing 
could; and the improvement of. this pane of yo 
world i is certainly for your good. _ 
His land-force is 1 uncertain. Er ery man 
is ſuppoſed to be à ſoldier, and always ready; 
though far from being the caſe. Indeed every 
man here ſeems as fit as any other for any or every 
thing; each ſerves indiſcriminately as horſe, 
foot, ſailor, artilleriit, officer, or private. As of. 
ficers, he ſeems to appoint and reduce them from 
mere caprice, and not by any fixed mode, or me- 
rit; as if to ſhew. his power, and jealouſly avoid 
any fixed rule of conduct. Indeed, NO com- 
mand ſeems to give its poſſeſſor amy rank or 

faves to his 

2 4 187 

We may judge of his wie and diſcipline by t this 
late ſiege of Maſaghan. He could not, after all 
his efforts, aſſemble above 50,000 men, taking it 
from the beſt reports; but all reports magnify here. 
They came ſtraggling i in for many days during the 
firſt of the ſiege; and before the end of it, two 
months and a half, they were reduced to one-fourth 
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or bf Klih of their greateſt number, all dealing 

away When tired. Indeed they cannot, in any great 

numbers, ftay long in 4 place, the: country and 

inethods of Pidg g ben inadequate ; but this 
U 


being by the ſea, he got pplied for his money, 
tbough with much difficulty and great expence.— 
He had an enemy to contend with who hardly 
attempted to interrupt any of tis clumfy opera- 
tions either by ſea or land-. n 

Their wants are few, and dom the few arts ne- 
ceflary to ſupply thoſe wants more hands can be 
_ ſpared than'with us. Half the able-bodied might 
perhaps take the field for à little time; whereas” 
with us, T Believe, onereightieth would be found 
too many to be ſpared from the arts and trades that 
are wanted in our ſtate of ſociety : but in theits, 
the women, the aged, and the children, might near- 
ly do the neceſſary work in this climate during 
moſt part of the year. Such a ſtate, like ſome of 


the ancient repubſics, if it conld be wiſely govern- 


ed and diſciplined, might, have great advantages? 
in national Niese over more e irt 1 
urious nations. R 0 

It is a veg p pry That the European powers: are 
| giving up up or loſing the places they held on this 
African auff inſtead of gaining more, as T think 
they ought. "Thoſe places were a kind of military 
ſchools rather better than none; they produced 
ſome additional motives to military and national 
exertions; they ſerved as ſome aſylum, or hope 
for the eſcape of ſlaves and priſoners ; and 1n this 
and feveral other ways were a kind of check on 
thoſe barbartans. The Portugueſe, in their more 


flouriſhing days, very properly confidered them in 


_ this light, and as a footing towards the formation 
ef future colonies here ; in which it is to be hoped 
ſome European nation will yet again eee as 
well as the DISA ke = | 
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It is, perhaps, i an he, the principles of the preſent 
art of war, that ten thouſand men, ir trained on pur · 
poſe under a good general, might beat as many as 
could be brought into Stk geld of ſuch troops as 
theſe, provided they had firſt ſome experience in 
this kind of war; for without great precaution, our 
inexperience of barbarous armies and methods of 
war might expoſe us to ſome dangers at firſt, and to 
misfortunes that might prove deciſive. Though 
- our ſuperior ſcience, patience, and diſcipline, when 
| kilfully employed, ought to give us great advan- 
tages Over {ſuch a rabble, yet the general who 
attacks or invades any of theſe Barbary ſtates ought 
to be very much on bis guard at firſt, or his troops 
may be ſurpriſed. Aſtoniſhed at their unuſual 
modes of attack; at the great agility, of their horſe 
in retreating, breaking, returning; at their horrid 
ſhrieks and yells, of which we can have no idea, 
as our lungs are incapable of, ſuch. exertions: from 
want of habit, we ſhould be apt to give way, which 
would be decifive. | 

No modern nation bas yet found the Kere 
of making either war or peace with them to any 
advantage proportioned to the difference of ſcience 
and diſcipline, It is amazing, I believe even to 
themſelves, to ſee the nations af Europe, with all 
their ſuperiorities, become ſo ſubmiſſive and tribu- 
tary to them. We ſeem to keep each Other in 
couſtenance, and ſhare the diſgrace amongſt us. 

If Ruſſia ever ſucceeds in her enterpriſes, and 
can get once fairly into the Mediterranean, ſhe 
may ſhew us how to treat theſe piratical ſtates ; for 
the has the only troops ſufficiently acquainted with 5 
ſuch enemies, and ſhe will probably be wiſe enough 
to keep up that knowledge by frequent wars. Any 
other power who may have occaſion to attack them 
would-perhaps do well to borrow a Ruſhan gene- 

Tal and ſome other of their officer. 1 
To 
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Jo. be conquered: by a civilized and generons 
nation would be a happy event for theſe poor Afri- 
cans. They bave latterly been ſaved from it—we 
can bardly tell bow, or why, wben we conſider 
the enterpriſing ſpirit of modern Europe. It has 
provanly been owing to our exhauſting. wars with 


each other, and to thoſe; apparently greater objects - 
| of the Weſtern and Eaſtern worlds, in ſearch of 


pole. But it may be juſtly doubted, if thoſe objects 
be greater? Thele northern parts of Africa are ca. 
pable of all ſorts of uſeful productions, - of more 


- 


value than gold, and nearer home. 1 
It is not improbable that France may be ap- 
roaching to a ſtate of population and enterpriſe 
that may make ſuch colonization and conqueſt oc. 
| cur and become neceſſary to ber, or at leaſt to join 
in ſuch a ſcheme, if it ſhould once become the 
faſhion. And if her government can ever be ſteady 
enough, in any ſyſtem ; or if ſhe ſhould ever re- 
cover her eat CERN which ſome of their ſpecy- 
lative men think poſſible, and which I do not think 
probable ; ſhe would then be too powerful, and 
give law to Europe. Egypt ought, perhaps, to be 
the firſt country in Africa to be conquered and co- 
lomſed from Europe, on account of its ſingular 
ſituation. _ Surrounded by deſerts, it would be ea- 
fily defended againſt all its neighbours. Wealthy, 
ſcientific, and diſciplined nations, are not in theſe 
days to be conquered by crowds of barbarians : 
the modern expenſive ſciences of fortification, and 
war in general, form their ſecurity. Then the reft 
of the northern African coaſt might be gradually 
ſubdued and civilized by ſmall colonies and good 
government. But it would require ſome of our 
enns and Franklins to eſtabliſh, or improve upon 
the Engliſh conſtitution here : only they muſt be 
warriors ; that would be indiſpenſable in this ſitua- 
tion, and is generally ſo in every great character. 
$2 Ps” Neither 
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Neither the government nor character of the F rench 
will-anfwer for colonization. : I believe the legiſha- 
tor for theſe countries ' ſhould be born in England, 
or in Engliſh America; and yet he maſt likewiſe 
be well acquainted with the European, the Afiatic, 
and African' nations, of which his ſubjes would 
here confiſt; and be muſt be a great ſoldier—ig- 
norant of nothing. Theſe and other requiſites 
ſeem to me indiſpenſable in the character of a great 
hwgiver, and muſt render it the rareſt character 
upon earth. , 

Portugal, in the times of her ff irit, wiſdom, and 
glory, during the reigns of her Johns and Emannels : 
attempted conqueſt and colonization here too ; "and 

with great ſucceſs, confidering the times and eir- 
cumſtances. By a little more wiſdom, ſteadineſs, 
and diſcipline ;—with leſs jealouſy, and more aſſiſt- 
ance from Ferdinand of Aragon, ſhe might have 
fixed a colony in this country. Now, it is perhaps 
only to be accompliſhed by the united force of dif- 
ferent ſtates, as it has been prevented by their mu- 
tual jealouſies. 

Perpetual war ts probably the true ſpirit of Ma- 
bomediſm; and when they ceaſe to be conquerors, 
they are nothing, their government being unfit for 

the arts of peace. It is only war, or ſome ſuch 
poverful motive of neceſſity, that can induce them 
to move with any order or exertion. 80 that, 
whenever the European nations can agree about 
the meaſures and conſequences, they may probably 
do what they pleaſe with both the European and 
African Muſſulmans. Perhaps it may be brought 
about without France, or at leaſt without her tak- 
ing the lead in thoſe conqueſts. When Auſtria and 
Ruſſia can agree, and can ſatisfy France and Pruſſia, 
and get fairly to the Mediterranean, then Greece, 
and others, both new and old countries, may flou- 
rin, _— [eas may regain their former importance, 
and 
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and theſe fertile African coaſts become again the | 


granaries of the world. There is no apparent re- 
volution ariſing in the horizon of future probabi- 
lity, of more importance to this part of the 28 


and to the improvement of mankind, in that © 
their commerce, population, arts, and induſtry, ä 
The practicability and utility of ſuch meaſures 


may be perceived from the hiſtory of Carthage, of 


Rome, and of Portugal. Theſe countries have 


always received colonies, and have been improved 


by tbem; it is of conſequence, that they ſhould 


come from the moſt improved nations. Maho- 


medan conqueſt from Aſia having ſpread itſelf 
along this fine African coaſt, and its being left 


— 


there ſo long to degenerate, and then to infeſt and 
plague the reſt of the world, is a great ſhame to 
poliſhed Europe. But ſhe muſt probably, in time, 


recover and aſſert her natural ſuperiority here too, 


as the Mahomedan power of itſelf declines. If we 
had been better and more liberal politicians, we 


might have haſtened thoſe events, by giving Mi- 


norca to Ruſſia, and thereby, perbaps, more effec- 
tually ſecuring to ourſelves a ſhare of the benefi. 


cial conſequences. 


When government, ſhall bave learned to at on 


great and liberal principles, and ſhall have taught 
mankind to tolerate and enrich each other, Maho- 


medans may make better ſubjects when ſubordinate 
than when in power. Thoſe who were left in Spain 
and Portugal were, and would probably bave con- 
tinued, very good ſubjects, if thoſe governments 
had known how to treat them. Here the natives, 
the people in general, might be brought to join 


againſt their preſent rulers, eee ben 


religion. 
Theſe political Fr: peculations 1 think of i impor: 


tance, and ne of b muſt have them as they gecur. 


This 5 0 * (as we way aflect to ſty le 
2 . 12 
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It), and their wilful ignorance of our arts and füh-: 
cited improvements, may not be ſo improper for 
poor and mountainous countries, in ſome parts of 
the world; bat it is ſurely a pity, that ſuch rich and 
improveable plains; ſo near to us, ſhould remain 
in a condition fo depopulated, and in ſuch poor 
cultivation, loſt, as it were, to mankind; The 
Romans thought ſo of thele countries, and acted 
— that principle. _ | 

You know the women are extoaily rende and 
are ſeldom ſeen here, except ſome of the loweſt, 
the domeſtic, and aged; but all of them are then 
covered up to the eyes with woollen, and over 
the face ſome dirty rag marked and ſullied with 
the breath, and only the eyes to be ſeen in ghaſtly 
ſtare. They are generally inclined to be fat and 
ſhort, and have an odd, and to us a moſt ungrace- 
ful, appearance; round, ſhapelefs, woollen bundles, 
moving along ; certainly neither very cleanly not 
defirable, at leaſt according to our taſte. 

Where women are thus conſidered only as domeſ- 
tie flaves, and marriage as a kind of purchaſe, they 
can have no weight or infſuence in ſociety, whi 

therefore can hardly be poliſhed or improved. By 
this excluſion of the ſex, there will not remain on 

\ ficient motives, nor uſes for introduein the a 
able arts; and we know that the agreeable an he 
uſeful are mutually connected and muſt alſiſt and 
produee each other. 

Nations halt or ſtop at Afferent tages 101 civi- 
lization. In the Eaſt, ſociety has been ſtopped and | 
fixed always at too carly a ſtage of its progreſs, ver 
during the periods while women were yet co confi- 

_ tered as'a kind of private property, or plunder : 
and fo it threatens long to remain over 'a great 
part of the earth—an eternal thfgrace" to human 
err 


LET: 
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5 * the rids and hed eur . 
Farative Remarks. 


2 S 5 3 things would: be Ma 4 

ſo as to Wepa the moſt of a journey into this coun- 
__ ant render it ſomewhat more agreeable both 

to you and me: fuch as being better provided ſor 
travelling and encamping; a friend or two for con · 
verſation; and to promote reflection, with the ha · 
bits and leiſure for writing; a longer reſidence to 
examine the different parts, if worth the time and 
trouble, of winch, at Unes; I have my doubts. | 
_ However, fuch countries ; produce as many 
new and original obfervarion as the more refined 
and improved nations, though theſe furniſh but 
maclanoholy: pictures of human nature. 

If ſuch was the fimplicity and happineſs of the 
Golden Age, dio ce ne liberi? though our | 
bation or difguſt may be little more than a cons 
feſſion that their vices and errors are different from 
ours, and that the inhabitant of poliſhed Europe, 
with his preſent numerous wants, muſt ſhudder at 
the idea of returning to the naked and _ 
of barbarian ſociety. But in this, they | 
bably be even with us; and on each . — of 
ſtraits, the mutual diſlike and contempt. may ” 
equally ſtrong. But it is not ſo much the want of 
a of e and freedom, which alwa 8 

up together, that would here diſguſt the i. 

l mind. Wbere no man is looked upon, nor 

W aa honeſt, friendly, or genercus, it is 


in 


— * 
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in vain to look for ſuch virtues: Thoſe cannot fo 
eaſily be produced, even by the belt inſtitutions, 


and cannot be expected to ariſe ſpontaneouſly with- 


out culture or encouragement, and ſtill leſs where 
there is neithef uſe, motive, nor demand for them. 
When we look to Europe, and conſider your 
ſuperior motives and opportunities to virtue, acti- 
vity, and knowledge, we ſhould expect your peo- 


ple to be better and wiſer, and farther before theſe, 


than they really are. More vices and errors ſeem 
to grow up with ſcience and civilization, than have 


yet been well accounted for. 


In Europe, the wiſeſt among you ſeem to look 


up to laws more than to the form of your govern- 
ment or legiſſatures, for every, thing, and conſider 


the impartial execution of thoſe laws, as the moſt 
perfect ſtate. of freedom and happineſs. It may be 
fo: with your preſent moral powers and character. 
But laws alone ſeem inſufficient to make men what 


| they ought to be, unleſs they tend more effectually 


than yours to improve your manners, morals, and 
education your good diſcipline, habits, and in- 


duſtry. But ſome of your rulers, and over-wiſe 


men, think that the people ought to be kept in 


| Ignorance and poverty, in order to make them 


work. If your governments and ſtate of ſociety 


cannot add ſome other better motives or means to 


produce labour and virtue, it is a confeſſion of great 
debility or ineptitude, or worſe. I muſt ever think 
thoſe principles: and opinions to be wrong and er- 
roneous, proceeding from the fearful indolence and 
ignorance of tyranny. In the moſt induſtrious, 


and hence the moſt. happy countries that I have 
ſeen, the people were the fartheſt removed from 


ignorance and poverty. I ſhould beware of giv- 


ing men of ſuch opinions much influence in any 


ſyſtem of education, legiflation, or police, if I did 
not know the ſmall eſſects our ſpeculative 3 
„ i os 1 doubt 
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doubtful opinions have on our conduct, except a 
6 


few, of the honeſt Quizots or enthuſiaſts, characters 
 Tihould be,for your beſtowing more honour and 
reſpect on thoſe who educate your children; and 
ſuduld endeayour to throw that buſineſs into the 


and abilities, who would prefer the pleaſure, of 


— 


forming real and uſeful men, according to truth 


and nature, to the unnatural toil of marring or mo- 


delling them into particular ſects of Ipoilt or arti- 


FTA a2 88 1 l Z ᷑ ing RS ot 8 
.. Thoſe monkiſh fratermties called univerſities, are 


too ancient in their inſtitution, modes, and methods; 
No human eftabliſhment can laſt ſo long without 
more frequent reforms, and even total renovations: 


Though they have. been forced to follow, in ſome 
degree, the changes of times, the old leven ſtill too 


plainly, appears, Originally eſtablihed ſolely for 
_ educating churchmen, they ſeem now as if in- 


tended. to render learning - of difficult, inflead of 


eaſy, acquiſition, and to keep uſeful knowledge out 


of light. But I think they will be forced to im- 


prove ſtill, faxther, both in matter and method; 
and the neceſſity, of a more manly and direct edu 


cation, muſt in time appear, one of more general 


and more uſeſul knowledge, habits, and abilities. 
Here, thete is no hope of a melioration of an; 


kind. They are paſt all the periods of improve- 
ment: to become ſtationary, is the utmoſt that can 
be expected of them. No traces of their former 


learning appear. Of the library at Fez, we can 
learn nothing, but that no ſuch thing exiſts now, 
there: and even the emperor himſelf ſeem jealous 


of letting us enquire farther. Yet we may ſee that 


”. 


theſe people axe naturally ſtudious, and rather grave 
and perſevering; ſo that they might perhaps be 
made to learn again, if they had ſufficient encou- 
Vol. I. 3 : ragement 
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1 by 2068 Sovefhrheft, Ibefty, and fect: 
ity: In er pen, ee have Nell them Play 
— 45 but not in the tnlatid Parts; "they are there 
Haza tuo frmferable een for that degree of eaſe, 


„ 6 eee 


A though 1 had beßzun 16 feel 48 If almoſt n 


Arien Hy{el. | But many things no- Wie to 


turn the find, Hike the needle, perpetially to the 


borth ; and d fobk towards Hole with © longing 


eye, th ſotite compound fatie bf the Ulftdnte 4nd 


time of abſence. It is intereſting to obſerve the 


klkects of approzchitg Howe 6H [öihe 6f uf part 1 


uud Have Beek way feats abſent in fever 


Vet „ and diſtteſs. 


Adly any thing in this ESübtrz An HOW fk 


rein rey 1 Tuppoſe we init Sr get t6 this | 
Ade, belvit tre La ea, 66 #5: In tie Hide 


ve fee fair Evi all green and beattifil, 


Aud this all Black and brown: the ont Ad Vue. 


Hg, and the vt beet Tall, t V6 left ſtil At- 
ther Vit of fight. Hege hd nagt sen 0 Bt 


d gil the Wife aint Rräre piöſpect of yOur im. 


nts, and can ſee in your Mereaſing H 


wo Acvity and teſearch, the trraſuring up à fiock 


'of uſeful KiowRdge for the Dedefit of poferit) 


and bf mankind; while theſe naked and fortorn 
a regions are dong tkely to remain the fame; and 


each generation of men, like thoſe of ther annals, 
20 on like the laft, without an idea ef change er 
nuprovement in the ſpecies or ar ond bon nd 
of the ufeful or agreeable arts of life. 

Such ate my rbmantie dfeamns among — 


naked fkirts of Atlas, where once flouriſhed a po- 


WT and cuftivated Roman colen peed con an 
c plits 
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. s 1 do nt BY Feier ; to trouble you 
much more about buſineſs or travels from hence, I. 
ſend you another of my waking dreams or reveries, 
ſuggeſted as our preſent tuation among theſe poor 
 Parbariaris 445: 1-346 3603 {IIS 4 | 

ou know I e formerly imagined, Wich othits, | 
babe we might improve theſe people. Indulging in 

that idea, I have fmpoſod m elk a a leader of a rude 
nation, formed of Ae fende of ſome plains, no 
matter where, and the hunters o neighbouring 
mountains; fancying that ſome advantages might 
de made to accrue from mixing thoſe two > different. 
ages of ſociety, by retaining ſome of the beſt parts 
of each, in order to eurty them: en 60/the tent Foge 

. of, cultruators. 

' Thad at length prevailed on Wet" to remain at- 
P ſome time to a fine country, confiſting of 
+ plains, rivers, mountains, and to conſider it as their 
home during the beſt parts of the year, though they 
could not all at other ſeaſons entirely give up their 

| babitual occupations of hunting, and fometimes go- 
ing 1 war with their neighbours. I had got them 
- 10 attempt with ſome ſucceſs; the raiſing of corn 
and pulſe, with the management and ſaving of ſome 
graſs, and other indigenous plants, for themſelves 
and their cattle; and bad gradually brought them 
 o/ſee the uſts of ſome fences and diviſions of the 

land]; and then, by degrees; to feel the advantages 

of having houſes, and little gardens for raiſing food : 

* if 1 | 'E: 2 | O 
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| food for themſelves : and from thoſe firſt rude ls | 
of fixed property, we were going on forming fixed 
villages, and had marked out ſome diſtricts of land 
S 
I appointed a certain ade? of the moſt "RY 
ligent and leading men to -meet me, having long 
meditated, and prepared them for, a free and con- 
fidential conference. The following were the heads 
or meaning of ſome things I endeavoured to N ain 
PS, "x0 Wen?” a 1 3 e. | n . "= 
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war 31 Pas peace, arid our” 3 — 
1 tions, you are now, I believe, ſtill more confirmed 
in the truth of what I have generally foretold;- and 
of my real intentions for the general good; you 
have therefore ſubmitted to my command and ad- 
vice, as well as from an opinion of my ſuperior 
. Jill and conduct; I wiſh now to confirm you ſtill 
farther in your late wiſe reſolutions to improve, 
ſhewing you an evident increaſe of your happineſs 
with that of your induſtry ; for theſe always go to- 
. gether. Some of you are now aecuſtomed to con- 
 fider thoſe great objects of population; diſeipline, 
form of. government, national greatneſs, - which 
| likewiſe depend on each other. Let us keep thoſe 
objects in view, and go ſtraight forward, guided 
by the maxims we have ſo oſten conſidered. loft 
of all depends on your form of government or 
conſtitution, -which we muſt go on gradually to im- 
prove; dividing the buſineſs and authority, for 
which the peo ple have been accuſtomed to look 
only to ee — more diſtinaly and methodically 
among you 5 2 while I retain only thoſe parts that 
| are abſolutely neceſſary for union, for expedition, 
5 * and in eres for the: mes of the whole. © We 
K lets « e 
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We have, you: ſee, at lerigth ſucceeded, in 
perſuading many of our people to cultivate | the 
_ earth}; and they already pereeive it may: be made 
to produce much inore for food and cloathing than 
their prattice of: hunting, or of negligently attend- 
ing their poor and wandering flocks. You. begin 
ta fed ſome of the precautions neceſſary to our ſuc- 
ceſs in this. ſettled May of life. Our keeneſt hun- 
ters have now their ſenſons of labour, which were 
formerly thoſe. of idleneſs; their flocks: multiply, ” 
and all ſubſiſt brough. the different ſeaſons. 
:#-Jn:the few nations you know, and in others 
whoſe. biſtory you will now learn, yon will ſee 
that their dangers, diſheulties, and want of ſue- 
ceſs, have generally pruceeded from their not chang- 
ing their mode of government, laws, and manners, 
ſo as: to keep pace with their change of ſituation. 
Theſe things have ſeldom been carried an together, 
but have left each other behind. Ihe ſame motives 
and principles af; neceſſity. of mutual aſſiſtance, 
that brought men firſt to live and act together, and 
the ſew laws that could unite and regulate them in 
the woods and in the field of war, have proved 
inadequate to the regulation of towns and villages, 
when property, riches, arts, plealures. and Aly | 
qualities, came to-ingoreaſe;- 1: 2 * 
We muſt go om endeavouring, by degrees 1 
get the people to continue ſubmiſſive ta the auto- 
rity, or at leaſt to follow . the advice, of the chiefs 
and elders of the; villages, in peace as well as in 
war, by giving them the election of: thoſe in a pro- 
per form and rotation; carefully ſecuring the obe- 
dience of thoſe chieſs or elders, by giving them an 
intereſt and a ſhare in the national government. 
The inſtitutions, the care and management of theſe 
ſmaller diviſions of the people, are of the firſt / 
D On that: err want be © he, 
AL F443 7 1 n RET & $37 · S {3 
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the- _ Fabric of Your e ant of your 
ſuoceſs . 

* Lets then form » fox Gm pl and plain ln. 
and regulations; call togeth heads of vi 
when properly 8 * | res theſe things 0 
. their approbation; | babitumte em thus to think: 
and ſpeak on public affairs; and let them. ur leaſt” 
ſeem to chuſe how they will be governedl. 

Let us then determine who fhall think NG: 
whole and adviſe, who ſhall approve,-and in hort 
the form of your legiſlature, and of whom it ſhalt 
conſiſt, ſo as to „ the intereſt of all as near as 
may be. We ſhall then regulate our condudt eus 
legiflators in making laws, diſtinguiſhing the fixed 
and permanent from the temporary and experi- 
mental, and then decide WhO ſhall judge and apply 
them, and who ſhall put chem in eecution; for 
theſe muſt be diſtindt offices. Various difficulties 
will here doubtleſs ariſe, which vo muſt wait to 
determine Hy patience and experience; but if we 
can keep the chief objects eonſtantty in view, go. 
directly 33 and not fuffer ourſelves to be em. 
ed by needleſs diſtinctions and refinements, 
we ſhall male a greater progreſs, and avoid many 
errors, troubles, and diffioulties, into which other 
nations have fallen. You kaow one another, and 
will readily enough fix on che fineſt /perſons/ for 
each office, when once we have  affigned on diftin- Y 
guiſhed the duties of each. | 

” The method of one or two perſons mpretiacing 
a whole diſtrict annually in bur degiſlature, you 
will find to be convenient, full of beneficial con- 
ſequences, and a ſource of great improvements. 
Whether all ſhould have a voice in chufing thoſe 
repreſentatives according to their property, or each 
have one vote, and then property give additional 
vetes, you will determine by experiment, leaving 
this and every ſubje&t open to Es It is 

_— 
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doubtleſs juſt 0 gonſylt all in nee inert | 
hut as that will 3 daily mers impractic 85 
it will be ugagly che. fame in all, and even better 
in fame, dals, by Beans of zepreſentation, which 
is one af the bappießt rden that ever Was 
adapted, but which is not yet well underſtood any 
Vbere. By this, and every Other means: WE muſt. 
keep up the lower and induizious £lalles gf the 
people in all their due weight and importance in 
the tate ; tor they are always 100 apt to let them: 
ſelves: fall into : dependance, and thence ing now 
lect, ' contempt; and dpprefion; and 1220 
= | 
heel. 


have tecourſe ig violencę and deſtraction 
to redreſs themſelves but they know mh 
They. cannot take their OWB 2 2 
bady which cannot move Without vu 
They muſt ad @nly by theis repreſentatives. 
If this degree Of order and egulazity can ane 
be accompliſhed, che nation may then g9 dn WA 
eontinual progreſs, and each senehten improvg 
upon the experience of the former ; though they 
muſt never expect to arrive at per tection. A har 
tion is a ſtrong and coarle machine and mpſt not 
be too nice, nor embarraſs itſelf wikh too Many 
| Laws and regulations to xemedy ule exzls wee 


are inherent in human nature. Fer example ; 


ter the experience of ages, the avaeſt men of. al he | 
wilelt nations could not probably comp⁰e FRYF ' 
legiſlature fo that the intereſt of all ſhould always 
be conſidered, or | where that of ſome indivic 
or ſets of people may not ſometimes- prevail 
vond their due ſhare. Such evils . and ma- 
ny otbers, mult be remedied as they ariſe. though 
che intereſt of the whole, and of each ind dividual, ; 
- ds always 10 be comparatively .configered. and efti- 
_ mated; though public meaſures and neceflary im- 
provements will gradually require more — 
1 n and e yet I muſt careful 11 i 
avoi 
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avoid making your laws and government tob com- 


plicated, but preſerve the whole in that ſimple and 
plain ftate ſo as to be eaſily underſtood by all. 

Simplicity is not to be ſacrificed to trifling amend- 
ments. A wheel too much will ſpoil any machine. 


While you make few laws, and traſt each other, 


- 


you will exerciſe and ſtrengthen the beſt parts of 


Lee nature, a certain confidence and benevolence; | 


ou will at leaſt be longer in becoming un- 


| pron y l that truſt. By numerous laws and pre- 
- Exutions* to protect us againſt our brethren, we 


nouriſh the ſelfſh. and malevolent diſpoſitions, 


which are too apt to grow up as arts and ſociety 
advance. 
It requires ſome ſkill and reflection. to bit the 


right medium in the legiſlative inſtitutions and exe- 
cutive government, ſo that the laſt ma not be toad 


flow, nor the former too quick; neither over:chu- 
tious or litigious, on the one band ; nor too varia: 


ble, capricious, or precipitate, on the other — 


though the firſt- is probably the ſafeſt of the twa 
extremes. The form we are about to eſtabliſh will, | 


1 think, nearly anſwer theſe conditions. 


I have often explained to you the numerous 
advantages of committing the execution of your 
laws and regulations to one perſon only,—a chief, 
ſupported'by the will or force pf the whole, with 
full powers for the ready execution of every law; 
but in the manner likewiſe prefcribed by the legil: 
lature, and under control ſufficient to prevent his 


going beyond them. Though that degree of con- 


trol may not always be ſo eaſily found as imagined, 


ſor it is difficult to give power enough to do good, 
and yet prevent that power from doing harm ſome- 
times; you will be ſhewn the methods hitherto 


praiſed for that "Pope re arge Fenn r 8 
2 e 71 
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 .# Your-laws of ſucceſſion and inheritance, and 

+ transferring property, muſt. be well conſidered, 
and carefully preſerved from becoming intricate; 
and complicated, to which they will be ſubject as 
you improve. In moſt caſes of doubt or diſpute, 
An arbitration of neighbours properly choſen, will: 
at once ſerve to ſeitle the caſe, and ſhew you the 
beſt way gf forming ſuch bodies to judge of yr 
differences and-vilences, to improve your Polier : 
. arts, regulations, Oc. 716 819 0 e Del 2b 1. 
es of great importance 10 fix in time the. 5 
mode of ſuceeflion andl inheritance, — eſpecially. 
the ſucceſſion of your chiefs. The plaineſt — 
eaſieſt, you wall pray: find: tobe that by birth and 
primogeniture; and you will have an equal chance 
of getting as good chiefs in this way as in any 
Other, elpecially if you take proper pregautions in 

their education when young, and have their duties, 
marked out by fixed laws ang Ins ben! in A 
and in office. 
How much of your property muſt. be taken 
for the- uſe:of the public, for the good of the whole, 
you will be able in time to diſcover. It will vary 
with your ſituation, character, and improvements: 
hence avoid. granting tao much, or for too long a 
time. The : honeſt and vigilant adminiſtration, ot 
expenditure of the public: money, is perhaps one 
of the moſt difficult taſks in ſociety, and hence 
highly meritorious : render it not more difficult by 
the. want of order; diminiſh the temptations and 
opportunities to fraud, by controls and rotation. 
Vou muſt travel, and learn from other nations, 
taking advantage of their ſuperior knowledge. and 
experience. With ſome of thoſe you will do well 
to keep up a conſtant communication and friend- 
ſhip, but without . catching their follies and vices, 
| You may learn as much by their errors, as by imi- 
tatin vg mer wiſer inſtitutions ; but you DRE" learn 


_ forp 
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- ſome afoſul arts; | the cultivation of more plants of 
| —_—_ the uſe of more tame animals, and of ſome 
other metals: befides your iron and copper. F rom 
the nations whence theſe come, yen may get 
ottiers,” and may learn other uſefül arts; hut you 
muſt imitate them with great eaution in their com- 
phcated ſyſtems of laws,” politics, © learning, reli- 
gion; in their notiens of good and evil, ef vir- 
tues and vices, From their numerous; perplexing, ; 
and idle books on theſe ſubjects, your- wiſe' men 
may be able to ſelect ſome fem good things; from 
A ens volumes V. Pape be extyacied one 
4 You will probably find that thaſe wits and po- 
liſhed nations in Europe have gone the ofteneft and 
fartheſt wrong in the things that concern them 


moſt, as in their religious, and in much of their 


civil poliey; and in their idens and regulations | 
ng women, e. the eanettigg of the 
ſexes e 
"5 Tn the firſt, hey have too frequent peevlitted 
the fearful and —.— diſpoſition of man to 
catey him too far, oſten into habits in which he 
loft the original feelings and ſentiments of nature 
and of ſocicty, without gaining any new ones of 
ſuffieient, or of any beneficial influence on his en- 
duct. Fear, a eonſtant ſenſe of danger, and of the 
utility of mutual aſſiſta nde, having been obſerved 
as the moſt powerful motives to union; theſe fears 
_—_ been artificially kept alive after the'dangers 
or -original reaſons for them ceaſed to exiſt; lo 
__- by fear and ignorance men were eafily-made 
and continued ſuperſtitious, and thereby more rea- 
7 frightened out of their money, and into fub- 
| — to other deſigning men. But this would 
: been no great evil, if the people had been left 
to their * in the kinds and degrees of ſuper- 


| rien; 3 "Git ben government eame to be ſo ill fed 
N viſe 
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viſkd as to take part an their bee to 
eſpouſe and protect a particillar ſect, and to forae 
and bribg» people into it shen all lbemy of op · 
pin vag bet, equity and juttice were ininred, and” 
prople xd heated n perſeemed each 
other for" mere diflerence:of opinion. enen 


born in a different oo ye in»od in 


ln dur caſe; we cannot at ones relax 
original bonds of union and good bebhavi- 
ſurely {et them free Hom ſome of the: 
© fopentitions.Gcacn, if nt too late; 


„ 
moſt 


is too trifſing an advantage, if it is one,; and after 


a certain period is unneceflary, and perhaps inju- 


rious to human nature. This ſuperſtitious diſpo- 
ſtion, you abeady er, may be ſo indulged. and 
increaſed, as to create imaginary. dangets and in- 
viſible powers withomt end. Let us rather 11 y 10. 
ſtop or mitigate it, if not game 400 far. Let ua 
venture by 4 
truth, and gradually: baniſh every. 
tire, „ ee 


but amn, Spire.” I haue formerly thought my+ 


ſelf obliged' to make uſe. of this! 5 — al; 


poſition, perhaps afiner than neceſſary, from want 
of opportunities, and perhaps of abilities, to find 


better motives. Let us make amends by.banthing 


thoſe ſelfiſh fears for better and more henevoleut 
ſentiments; for the feeds of noch are. in un. e 


"1 v4 4 11 


either may de olhizated. | 
As to the intentions we the Great ges cons 


cerning purſelves and this univerſe, you wall deable | 
to learn nothing from the poliſhed Europeans or 


Aſiaries, that you can underſtand. Permit men 


e, to form what opinions they pleaſe con- 


 cerving; 


reger view gradunlly ta ſet them free from 
others, as we can apply to; other: principles in the 
mind; Of à more pleaiant and more uſeſul nature. 
Tbe temporary regularity of a timid ſubordination, 


0 teach em nearh * 
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1 as well as from their leſſer laws af po 


e theſe; and all things. The only} care f. 
government is, to | ſee that they tolerate, and do 
not Torment nor injure each other about opinibns. 
You muſt therefore; beware of their forming religis: 
ous and other permanent communities on martial or 
ſelfiſn principles, inimical to Others ea, 
and becoming then too powerful to be eortrolled- | 
The moſt natural fmaller communities, of wihreh 
the great one, the nation, conſiſts, are thoſe of fa · 
milies; and you will be cautious of the too great 
pre- eminenee even of any of thoſe, andi ſtill more, 
of admitting of other more powerful ere 
without proper regulations. e 185 9W- 26 1 
Of the policy, internal and n \of!the- 
diffewont;: European nations, of - which :we;have ſo 
oſten talked, you will be able to learn ſprite things. 
Your wiſe men 7 will collect ſuch parts asareiappli-- 
cable to you, from thoſe nations that have preſerv- 
ed ſome of their natural hberties, and who endea- 
vour to obey only the laws, and thoſe of their on 
making 2 none of them have been able to 
accompliſn or execute that plan. You will find that 
their laus are becoming too numerous and rompli- 
cated; and without attaining the object; inconſiſtent, 
inadequate to the purpoſes intended, and moſt of 


them unfit for you. However, you will ſee where 


they have failed, from which you may learn much, 
olicy and regu- 

Kon in tons and country, © u 
Nations, and all ſeparate denen nene 

to be unjuſt and cruel to each other. Try to pre- 

ſerve yourſelves from this, as far as practicable, 
even in ſpite of the injuſtice and provocation of 
your neighbouring nations: mixing much with 
them by marriage and ecommerce, you may then 

contribute to reform the world, and incline 5 

all to e e 0 10 Wenn, 51 t * being always 

enk „erste n eee 


bt 11 Y zz ; 


« 
44 
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prepared for war. I fear it is, at alt times; ont 


3 voidable.:. 39 bt 1115 oy N 9 üs 10373; 


Perhaps your- abſt powerful eneiny is your : 
3 ow (climate, 00 good i too 'temperate;7 aud fur- 


+ niching 100 few) difficulties to ſtruggle with. The 


bardh iuhabitants of the colder regions have gene- 


rally ſubdued tboſe of the warmer and more frum- 
fulo Yu muſt therefore diligently keep up and 
i your warlikenarts and exerciſes, though 
ou ſhould never go to war. Much may be done 


in this by making a proper uſe of your mountains 


and mountaineers, carefully keeping them united 
making but one people with the reſt in govern- 


ment by intermarriages employing them in your 


e the children of the Fun to be 
brought up and educated among them. 


We muſt continue to make our puniſhments 


müder and more certain. The ſenſe of ſhame is 


powerful! By timely: management, even diſgrace 
may at length be almoſt ſufficient to reſtrain your 


people, nearly as much as they can be reſtrained; 
for we muſt always expect ſome vices and weak⸗ 


neſſes : They are unavoidable, and ne * 


neceſſary in the whole of human affairs. 


« Parents, aſſiſted by the wiſeſt and beſt among 
you, will love and edubate the youth, or rather en- 


courage: and help them to educate themſelves. 
Nouriſh and exerciſe the habits and paſſions you 


| know to be the moſt neceſſary. Gradually induee 


them to think, to ſpeak little and well; teach writ- 
ing, -mumbets;; geometry; "mechanics; to all, in the 
eaſieſt and moſt direct manner; theſe you will find 


applicable to many and eſſential uſes: Then teach 
them the nature of things; i verbally and experimen- 


ally, in the ſhorteſt manners, always with a view 


to utility, as well as to ſatisſy curioſity.” In all 


theſe you will find the experience and diſcoveries 
ys 12 European nations of 3 vie to you, and 


from . 
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or underſtanding 


will auſwer the purpoſe. Some public feſtivals 
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 from:them your wiſe inen;wiho- travel will erung 5 


and abridge many uſeful things. Exerciſe and 


_ + form the jucgnicie-of youth as early as pradticable; 
iz this. you will find numbers and geometry of great 


utility: Preſerve the uimoſt freedom in g 
and writing dee ee will improve in boch, ad 
in every faculty, and inſſitutionm- 155 
Nor muſt wi — the early — and 
practice of poetry and muſid: Tbeſe are the lan- 
guage of the heart, as words orm that uf the head 


Plesſare, the ſentiments which they. inſpire, and 
begin to perceive how greatlytbey may yet be im- 


- proved and heightened; indeed _ may probably 
be applied to: great moral puzpoſ Ell: 5 


Though you very willy preſerve your habits 


of war and diſci pline, as far as practicable in peace, 
beware of going to war or of oonque ring 
territory; for you have alteady ſufficient, with 


more 


cultivation, to maintain ten times your preſent 
numbers. Perhaps you bad better give up part of 
it, and come to live bearer - Together, extending 
again by degrees as you increaſe. | You would 
then more e e n ue gebe and kannter . 
each other. 

* A perbofd equality mill now be bee . 


ücabie than ever. You muſe differ in rank; eſti 


mation, and influence, according to Sr different 
degrees of merit, abilities, and riches; 
and then by birth. Only guard aguinif ae 1 0 
great and dangerous inequalities, which you willfind 
|Lificiently dithcult it may be partly acrompliſfi- 


ed perf by limiting and dividing inheritunces; 


and by marking well the bounds of the powers 
vou give: No one muſt have power over another 
more than you may pleaſe by the laws to grant, 
taking care that even that be always the leaft that 


might 


You'bave long experienced the 


e 


turns Put SARBART: 70 


Sen peibaps be liltütuted te good eld; wh 
certain eeretfibhies, - athufements, and - exerciſes, 
that night ſerve; ainong other purpoſes, to pur you 
frequently I mind f your! Detaled And nattenl 

| ity, in imitatien of ſome fbrmer wit nations. 

be idchivating, by a fiequeat revival, this ſuhſe 

br oi wal equality; is perhaps among the beſt et. 
beets of your feligten and religious feſffvals. 
*The thifd; and 1 had almoſt ſkid your mo 
impörtaäht eure, wil be to regulite the tolheflion 

| between the ſec es. 8 

Om viſiting other ebuntrics for ieflortnndtit; you 
will Bud 4 great variety 6f opimons, of laws and 
Ahiſtiturtens en this matter; and wWill find the oldeſt 

And wileſt 8696s as if at 4 leſs How to benficdler 
the ſep, in What rank to place, or how to employ 
them. You- ybutſelves have perhaps been among 
-th6ſe | Who Are the fartheſt wrong in this, und the 

Wiſeſt und moſt improved nations cannot fepve s 
Stamiples to ſet you right + perhaps the ultimate 
perfection of Whut Locke is cupable, a want nf, 
the" proper aud relative employmest of the two 

fete. Tou will therefore; us yet, 8 curious ef 

great changes or innovations, and leave that esn- 
| HeRMibhi us free as the public order eun Peffibiy 
admit; Permitting to all above 4 certain nge, to 

Serin What engtgerents they pleaſe with each other, 

before the” inzgilitire, 4 the '6xecutioh f 
uch Cfitracts, and ſuppottiny the tweaker ſox in 
thoſe ideas Bf & natural equality in rights with us, 
which you have now generouſly admvitted'; gradu- 
ally dimininmug the former exorbitant authörity 
and ſuperiority of huſbands, and ſupporting the 
additional influence you have given to e Ever 
welt children till the age of marriage. 
t© You Will probably fad from experience, that 
| wenge) ark mafriages = life, are more den- 

* engere and ar to the public agd 1 

preſent 


— * 
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preſent ſyſtem, than polygamy and nn 
gagements. It may perhaps be gradually intro- 
dueed by ſome encouragement proportioned to 10 
object, better than b y compulſory laws. 
The ſafety. — education of the vfspring is is 
| what concerns the -public + moſt ; and you. may. for 
| that pur poſe be forced, in your new ſituation, to 
lay ſome additional reſtraints and duties on all the 
parties, on huſbands, | wives, parents, children: 
only let theſe, and every other change, be intro- 
228 gradually, and let them be no more than 
"iba neceſſary to your views, and not ee 
to indulge the ſelfiſh tyranny of man, which will 
be apt 20 increaſe as he advances in arts and "hn 
ries, without ſome timely; precautions both in re- 
ſtraints and exertions. Human beings will generally 
become tyrants when not controlled. Laws, for 
example, made by men for the women, but with- 
out conſulting them, will generally be tyrannical. 
Be not afraid nor aſhamed to give to the ſex their 
inntural and equal ſhare of influence in families, 
in ſociety, in the ſtate. , Let them continue to ſhare 
in your labours and exerciſes, and to be ſtill many 
And ſtrong, and to be above all fooliſh ſhame, and 
other weakneſſes, when neceſſary. - Teach them all 
you know. They will OY 2 . children in their 
turn, and will be found uſe in education, 
manners, taſte, arts. You —— begin to find 
them more uſeful and agreeable as eompanions, aſ- 
ſiſtants, and counſellors, than ern, as Haves 
and domeſtics. R : 
Tou have already ſome women whom you may 
conſult on any ſubject; and by confidemial and 
proper treatment, you will ſoon render many more 
worthy of being conſulted. But beware of, all ex- 
tremes :; avoid that of ur nei gbbours, who treat 
the ſex like beaſts of N and that of ſome | 
ee nations, who Der an ver- weening 
| Oy 


4 
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delicacy and refinement that indulges in weak and 
wild fancies without end, and ſpoils and debilitates 
both ſexes. There they pretend to love women 
for their follies and weakneſſes, timidity and bad 

nerves, over-modeſty and reſerve, all which are al- 
moſt dignified into virtues; whereas compaſſion is 
the moſt they can claim. Education will ſoon correct 
all their defects in knowledge and underſtanding, 
and habit maintain them in ſtrength, courage, and 

freedoms. ii. | e 
We are not ſo much to follow, as to aſſiſt, or 
rather improve upon, nature. Avarice; envy, and 
the other hurtful paſſions, are not to be cultivated 
becauſe they are natural. Neither the brutal force 
and tyranny of man, nor the natural weakneſs and 
timidity of women, are to be indulged and increaſed 
becauſe they are found in human nature. In ſhort, 
paſſions hurtful or inconvenient, are to be repreſſed 
and modified by education and habit : ſuch is the 
intent of ſociety: In viſiting the great cities of 
Europe, and thoſe of Aha, you will ſee examples 
of thoſe oppolite extremes. On your wifdom will 
depend the chooſing ſome medium or different path. 

It will be our own faults if the women do not keep 
up with us, and be found of fignal uſe to us in' 
almoſt every thing, except perhaps in war; and 


even there, you are already in the habit of conſult- 


ing them: many of them have. been known to 
counſel, and ſome even to command well. But 
whenever you begin to ſpoil each other, and to re- 
fine fo far as to abhor maſculine or learned women; 
like fome in Europe, you will then probably ſoon 
begin to ſhrink from your duty, civil and military, 
and fall a prey to ſome other northern nation. 

“ In the hiſtory of nations, you will ſee how 
manners and opinions have changed to oppoſite 
extremes. You may contemplate Spartan mothers 
exciting their fons-to war and glory; and ſome 
Vol. J. oo: modern 
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modern European tnothers dreading to expoſe theirs 


even to the weather. 

« The nation that ſhall firſt ads women to 
their councils, their ſenates, and ſeminaries of learn- 
ing, will probably accelerate moſt the advances of 


human nature in wiſdom and happineſs. You may 


fafely give the fex the lead in every thmg that con- 


_ cerns your pleaſures,. and they will ceconomiſe and 
improve both yours aud their own, in a variety of 


ways which you know nothing of as yet. You will 


| foon perceive the importance of their taſte and in- 


fluence in every thing ornamental; in all the arts 
which you will now ſee ariſe from wealth and lei- 

ſure; in every thing that can produce either ſen- 
_ or Lage and refined, pleaſures. If you dig- 


their character by a free and manly education, 
_ keep them. to a near reſemblance with your- 


felves, they in return will temper and refine your 
minds and your manners, and without the danger 


of rendering you, or your ſons, too effeminate; ſo 


that you will meet half- way, and, being more alike, 


and better acquainted than formerly, objects of in- 


tercourſe will multiply, and you will be fitter com- 
pany for each other. _ 

" ” The powers. that are given us by nature, are 
certainly intended to be uſed and improved: the 
proper ways and means ſo as to produce the greateſt 
happineſs, are left to ourſelves to diſcover and ap- 
ply, for which the other ſex is a neceſſary party 
concerned, and our natural counſellors and aſſiſt- 
ants. 7. hat bappinefs muſt conſiſt in the proper uſe 
and management of the powers of /abour, of thought, 
and of pleaſure; but the application and fucceſs re- 
quire the joint efforts of. both ſexes. 

Continue to go every ſeventh day to your 
temples. in thoſe beautiful groves among your 


mountains. There, under the direction of your 


ann. and of 1 wiſe and good men and women, 
aCCOMPAnIce 
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accompanied by your harps and flutes, rejoice and 


ſiüng praiſes to the Great Spirit. There perform 


your hymns and dances (over which your choſen 
women preſide by turns) to the memory of the 
great and good of both ſexes, whom you have ſo 
wiſely choſen to commemorate. 
et that be a day of happineſs, and by ſuch 
means try to baniſh every contrary practice and 
idea, Indulge in every exerciſe and pleaſure that 
your directors ſhall pronounce to be innocent, and 
im the forms and manner that they may chuſe to 
preſcribe; and endeavour gradually to aboliſh every 
other ſuperſtitious practice, and eſpecially thoſe of 
a horrid, diſmal, or cruel tendency. The Great 
Spirit and Governor of the Univerſe cannot delight 
in your miſety, but in your happmeſs. 
e You will learn from other nations, and your 
own practice, to build more beautiful temples, and 
to adorn them; and will learn more pleaſing ſongs, 
and improve your muſic :—all within the bounds of 
elegant and ſublime ſimplicity. By the wifdom of 
your directors, whom you will implicitly obey, you 
will be taught how to be cautious of indulging in 
the extremes either of ornaments or of pleafures. 
* The ſearch of the bef, or of ruth, in every 
thing, is an eternal approximation, but which can 
never terminate in this world; and the way to far- 
ther improvement and diſcovery, muſt ever be left 
open. As you increaſe your wants, and then come 
to ſupply them with more eaſe, and then to find 
ume for experiment, reflection, and ſpeculation, 
you will begin to perceive the importance of fe- 
curing open and dire& roads to truth and know- 
ledge ; and you muſt therefore be watchful to pre- 
vent any ſet of people from ſhutting any of them 
up on pretence of the enquiry being. fimſhed, and 
no more to be diſcovered; or on any other pre- 


text. 1 „ 
i 7 « I ſhall 
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I ſhall leave you ſome general directions, wi 
ſome laws and regulations for a future period; ſome 
ſhort hiſtories of nations that have erred and gone 
to ruin; the methods of diſcovering uſeful know- 
ledge by means of experiment' and mathematics, 
which you will find of great ufe. But other things 
muſt firſt be attended to, viz. the ſmaller and do- 
meſtic concerns. I he leſſer diviſions of villages 


and families muſt all be carefully attended to, and 


be properly placed and employed; and then the 
larger and natural diviſions of the country by ri. 
ders, a certain number of which form the nation. 
In future times, your laws, civil and criminal, muſt 
increaſe with your property and improvements; 
and then will be the important time that will re- 
quire all your ſkill and wiſdom, and all may prove 
inſufficient, as has been hitherto the cafe with moſt 
nations. There is a period between the rude and 
civilized ftate, in which nations generally ſow the 
ſeeds of their own deſtruction. I mean to collect 
all the directions and remedies I can for you, againſt 
that period. The firſt and chief precaution ſeems 
to be that of reſtraining the buſy ſpirit of legiſlation 
and regulation that will then ariſe, and that ſeems 
to ſeize all nations ſo ſoon as they can write and 
_ reaſon a little. Let your laws increaſe very ſlowly. 
Bear long with the e, and beware of the reme- 
dies, till well affured of theſe being the leſſer evils. 
Depend moſtly on education as long as you can. 
Buy theſe, and ſome other leſſons to be ex- 
plained, and others which I ſhall leave behind me, 
this nation may efcape many of the misfortunes 
that have befallen others. The directions of one 
who has ſeen ſo much more of the road you have 
to go than any of you, may certainly be made of 
fervice to the whole; not ſo much in quickening 
your progreſs, as in directing it aright. That pro- 


| grels muſt be Dow, and requires a certain time; 
| | there 
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there are ſteps which you cannot overleap; but I 
may belp you to ſhorten the way, and point out 
the objects to be kept in view for that purpoſe, 
either in your travels, experiments, or other re- 
ſearches; or in your moral, learned, and political 


inſtitutionss. 


* 


; g 
9 & 1 7 n 
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I told them a great many more particulars than 
I chuſe to trouble you with, or can now remember. 
You may perceive it is incomplete as a ſyſtem, and 
may think it perhaps incoherent and impracticable. 
The chief doubt of its practicability proceeds, per- 
haps, from its being too rational: but we muſt re- 
collect that neither eaſon nor women have yet had 


their full and proper influence in the world; and 


till they come nearer to that point, we cay only 
gueſs at their poWer. LEY Apis 
} n 
| 2 
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Political "Opinions and Adu. 


IAM obliged to you for putting me in mind. L 


did intend to give you ſome more memorandums 


of this country, moral and political; büt as their 
importance ſeems to dimin iſh as our dep departure ap: 


proaches, I fear many of them are forgorren. : 
This Emperor, though of an indole diſpoſition, 


ke moſt of his countrymen, 1 is nevertheleſs lefs of an 


anxious mind; a 'reftleſs and -rpetual negociator ; 
and be means never to let you reſt, more than his 
own ſubjects: you muſt be always expefting ſome 


| ag meſſage, or demand Go bim. When 


every thing elſe ſeems to be ſettled, be will proba- 
bly make ſome alteration on your duties, and may 


double them at once, though you already think 


them too high, That will occaſion freſh uegocia- 
tions, embaſſies, preſents; all of which ſeem to be 
as the neceſſaries of life to him; and be will gene- 
rally take care to create motives and occaſions for 


In is with theſe people, there can hardly 
be any general rule of conduct. They are gene- 


rally both capricious and deceitful, We muſt fol- 


low them as well as we can, and like themſelves, 
go on with temporary ſhifts, and take occaſional 
meaſures, as it were from hand to mouth. . You 
have put up with affronts enough to ſhow that you 
do not mean to quarrel with him, ſo that you muſt 
expect —_ more aftronts and demands. 5 
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| He has been more afraid of you than of any other 
power, which he will not readily forgive. He will 
probably take every oceaſion. to ſhow. that you are 
not now. his enly.. friends, as beretofore; and he 
ſeems highly — at having eſcaped out of that 
ſituation. He deſired the interpreter to tell me the 
other day, apropos to nothing, that the pride of the 
Engliſh. is ſoon. to be taken down. We know the 
Bourbons have been telling him ſo, and will be at- 
tentive to keep him up in that hope and idea. In- 
deed oy nations axe now vying with each other 
for the higbeſt place in his fayour, and the chief 
object of all is, to ſupplant us; and they will now 
cally ſucceed, We are all bis tributaries. Such 
is the diſgraceful policy of the times, with regard 
to tbeſe piratical ſtates, and which may laſt till 
ſome event ſhall, happen to make us all aſhamed of - 
 ourſelyes, Nations are not afhamed to follow each 
other in the moſt diſgraceful politics, though ſa 
wn in borrowing any uſeſul art or practice. 
ſe late treaties of this Emperor with the Other 
Chillen powers were ſo unpopular here, that it 
required a great deal of money, and all the arts of 
a moſt artful and deſpotic ee to make n ork 
down with the. people. | 
+ believe we might, with. more ſaſety than any 
other nation, aſſiſt him to improve bis force! and 
his country, if that were practicable. They would 
not proba iy venture to attack us, and would tben 
be better cuſtomers than they can ever be while 
they remain poor, indolent, and uneivilized. But 
there are likewiſe times when they ſhould be check. 
ed: the remembrance of the laſt war we had with 
them laſted a long time, and indeed is not yet quite 
worn out of their memory: it has long helped to 
keep them in order, and to maintain among them 


a certain een and dread of the e navy. 
| Theſe 
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Theſe Moors, though confined in their know- 
| ledge, have often great natural ſagacity and pene- 
tration, and know a character at fight, full as well 
as any of us. Aware of Barbarian cunning, we 
muſt be conſtantly on our guard, and be ready to 
give up, in a moment, the moſt favourite and long- 
laboured plans or objecis of negociation, diſcon- 
certed by their PR, their artihice, or 12555 
barity. 

As to their commerce, you may there know it 
nearly enough. Tou will Ni it can be of no great 
importance to us, or to any other nation, except to 
your garriſon. They have had of late as far as 
thirty ſhips annually, moſtly Engliſh, loaded 'at 
their weſtern ports. That trade might indeed ſoon 
be doubled, and trebled, by a better kind of go- 
vernment, and more of your aſſiſtance. 

I have had two more converſations with the 
prince, and had the good fortune to fix his atten- 
tion longer than I ever ſaw it fixed before, except 
to foot-ball, or ſhooting at a mark. Some of his 
eſtions were curious for their ſt ſagacity, and others 
fr their ſimplicity and ignorance. "He believes 
they are to ſet about conquering Chriſtendom after 
they have ſettled certain domeſtic affairs; and he 
has no doubt of ſucceeding, when they can bring 
all their force to act. I find that, notwithſtanding 
their cloſe friendſhip with Carlos, 2 mean apy 
to attack ſome of his fortreſſes. 3715 
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Of the Emperor, his Charadter, Government, Policy, 
and their Effefts.—Of the Moors, and of national 
Charadters.—Of Juice, Government, and State of 


Society. 


TH 18 Emperor underſtands the Moors per- 
fectly; but his genius or character is not well cal- 
culated to make the moſt of theirs. His mode of 
government, his perpetual rapacity, is more diſguſt- 
ing to them, and perhaps more hurtful to popula- 
tion, and to the neceſſary improvements, than all 
the cruelty of his predeceſſors. But that is exactly 
what he means: to impoveriſn and depopulate the 
country is his object. Deſpotiſm cannot bear the 
proſperity of its ſubjects, and ſeems to wiſh they 
all had but one neck, to be cut off at one blow. 
A cruel and unfeeling diſpoſition, in both maſter 
and ſlave, is perhaps the natural produce of this 
ſpecies of government. A much leſs degree of un- 
certainty in the poſſeſſion of property, or of the 
fruits of their labour, would be ſufficĩient to damp 
or repel all the activity and induſtry of men. Tbe 
ſubordinate members muſt follow the head; and all 
muſt be rapacious and perfidious. Such, to many 
people, ſeems to be the character of the Moors, 
given them by nature; but it is only the produce 
of their government. I believe they did not merit 
this character during their beſt times in Spain. 
This Emperor being more humane than moſt of 
his predeceſſors, and of a different 2 | 
els "haps, 
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haps, deſeryes to be conſidered with more atten- 
tion. But he means not, as many imagine, to en- 
courage arts and induſtry, nor military merit, nor 
any other merit. It is only his avarice that makes 
him agree to theſe unconſtitutional truces with the 
Chriſtian powers, which, by opening the ports for 
the ſake of duties, has given an appearance of ſome 
commerce, but which the ſame avarice will again 
ſoon check or deſtroy by oppreſſion. He is even 
afraid of any degree of merit or popularity in any 
ol his ſubjects; and when he . to eſteem and 
encourage it, he means only to deceive. He is 
cunning and artful, probably both from natural 
character and from long habit; perhaps originally 
from neceſſity. The degree of that, neceſſity we 
cannot eaſily judge of. 
His plan of government, if a ſet of wret ched hi fig 
and rapacious oppreſſion deſerve the name of plan, 
is generally ſimple, and has but one object in view; 
but that he endeavours to conceal, and to render 
his proceedings complex and crooked, without any 
apparent necellity, avoiding all appearance of rule 
or method, perplexed and myſtical without a cauſe, 
as if to keep up the babit, or merely joy the mali- 
eiaus pleafure of decetving. 
T bough deſtruction is always the Object, or the 
means employed by this kind of government, this 
man's method of accompliſhing it is different from 
_ thoſe formerly in uſe. The plan or object which 
he has always in view, is no other than to draw the 
greateſt part of the money of his dominions into 
his own poſſeſſion, which at once ſatisfies bis paſ- 
fon, and impoveriſhes and weakens: the people, 
that he may govern them the eaſier. And he ſuc- 
ceeds in it to an amazing degree, conſidering the 
Mooriſh arts and avarice he has to deal with. 
But after all theſe precautions, and the conſe- 


JE of extreme internal . and poverty, 
we 


rs se BADRSAK * 


b 1 7 the wy na faves them, from, tho 
— — ebe eee to the throne, ta 
which they. he ve eb rmerly ſo much accuſtomed. 

Their hiſtary Fo full of perpetual tumults, maſſa 


Cres, . ors, an. elvil wars, There has hardly been a 
ay beforę this, nor ſo long a peace 
as bs Jenin which is certainly much to the 
credit, of 152 — ent Majzeſty, and ought to place 
his name very high in their annals—if they had any 
body to write them, _ 
PDeſolation and wilery, however, ſeem every 
where to ee ſpite of all their peace and 
commeroe. Whole ge and village are gra» 
. dually falling to ruins. Large tracts of country, 
formerly occupied and cultiyated by M. Iſhmael's- 
black colonies, lie now in barren. Waſte. And it 
appears, that. e country flouriſhed , more under 
that piratical and mercilels tyrant, than it does un- 
der the humane and hee, wut SFARICIOURs 
PAPA 
e people are right in wiſhing 
war, as, it makes them of ſome conſequence to their 
maſter; and ſuch people may certainly gain 
more oy piracy. than they do now by cammerce 
or induſtry. Nay, they are probably incapable , 
% either, beyond 2 certain degree of what is bares, 
00 neceſſary to exiſtence. If a country could pal- 
bly improve under a government, we ſhould 
| have ſeen here ſome ſigus of it before this, during 
this peageable reign, nom above a dozen.. years, 
Ibis monarch. has never, fines his accefion, had 
auy thing to fear; yet he is ſaid, by thoſe who 
know eh im beſt, to paſs his time in conſtant fear 
and anxiety. The nature or turn of hig poliey and 
made of government proceeds from his character; 
and 
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and rebellion: 10 to * E treach- 
_ ery, and alarms, he ſeems to have acquired an ha- 


bitual horror of all theſe, and fancies that his 
ſafety muſt conſiſt in the miſery and weakneſs of 
his people. He endeavours to reconelle them to 


tbheſe unpopular meaſures of peace, by ſhewing 


the guns, mortars, and batteries, which he gains 


from thoſe Chriſtians, (poor fools ) and by which 


they themſelves are all to be conquered one day 
or Other. 
But every ſhip of war that appears on the coaſt 


be ſees fraught witu double danger. In the de- 
ſtruction of any of theſe batteries, he fears the 


maſk would be removed, the people undeceived; 
and hence rebellion, dethroning, Sr. and more 


eſpecially if the ſhips be Engliſh, whom he bates 


as he dreads. He is obſerved to be very uneaſy, 


and does not probably fleep well, during all the 
time any of our ſhips are on his coaſt. 


The Moors, it is true, are quick, fiery,” | ae; im- 


patient, freacherows and cruel, and require now 


to be governed with-a rod of iron, which muſt be 
kept conſtantly in their ſight. When once they 


begin to riſe, and can find a leader, as in moſt-deſ- 


potic countries, they preſently go to all the ex- 
tremes of deſperate cruelty and deſolation. Some 
very trifling matter is ſufficient, at times, to ſet 
them up in armed confuſion. This was indeed 
nearly the cafe lately, from a ſhort illneſs of his 
majeſty: they already began to fancy he was dead, 
and his death concealed; and he, on bearing that 
gunpowder had ſuddenly riſen to double its uſual 
price, thought 1 it neceſſary | to  ſhew himſelf, though 

Al hangs . n 
en 12 A great 
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A great part of the peculiar character of each 
people may proceed from climate and particular 
Phyſical cauſes, though it is difficult to eſtimate 
bow much; and we ſhall all continue to have dif- 
ferent ſ yſtems and opinions concerning thoſe things. 
We know, however, that laws, inſtitutions, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms, will in time prevail over thoſe 
diſpoſitions which we ſuppoſe given by nature; 
and that the character of a nation, at diſtant . 
W may be very different. 

We likewiſe find a great Wm among 
very diſtant nations, while in the rude or early 
ſtages of ſociety. But arts, civilization, and modes 
of government, lead them often as it were in op- 
poſite directions, and preſently create ſtriking dif- 
ferences between them. The Greeks, Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and Arabs, have all been great na- 
tions, though of very different characters, and yet 
were all probably formed from nearly the ſame 
kind of original materials, from people very like 
theſe Moors. However, theſe African nations ſeem 
generally to have preſerved a certain ſameneſs of 
character in many points, through all periods of 
their biſtory. They ſeem always to have conſiſted 
of the ſame kind of quick and volatile, but weak 
and combuſtible, materials. As troops, we ſhall 
find them ſtill the ſame kind of fiery, irregular, 
deſultory light-horſe, as the Numidians and Mau- 
Titanians probably were in the time of the Romans, 
if we make allowance for the colouring and dig- 
nity of the Roman . hiſtorians. They might, even 
now, ſoon be made capable of powerful ſudden 
attacks, but not of any great and:continued efiorts. 
They could never probably be made to ſupport 

any ſyſtem of conduct long with ſufficient patience 
and firmneſs. Oppoſed to a ſteady diſciplined ar- 
my, their barbarian impatience would ſoon appear, 

5 and give to a vigilant enemy deciſive advantages. 
| AN 
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Naturally ſagacious, quick, and intelligent, they 
might 2 _ to a certain degree, how to 
make uſe of their natural advantages; but all would 
as ſoon be neglected and forgotten again, if not 
kept up by conſtant diſcipline, of which the Ma- 


bometans in general are probably incapable ;— 


thoughtleſs and improvident, yet rapacious and 
avaricious : the inconſiſtencies of human nature 
are every where numerous; in this ſtate of ſociet: 
they are more remarkable, and different from thoſe 
of civilization. Though frightened into reaſon to- 
day, to-morrow they forget their danger, and 
careleſsly: return to their former habits, though aſ- 
ſured they will fail of ſucceſs. Here are no pers 
manent ranks of people or of families, nor differ- 
ences of manners; all ate equally good company: 
Deſpotiſm brings all to a level, and that level is 
near the meaneſt of the ſpecies. A government, 
where all the vices of human nature are the natural 
3 muſt create a reſemblance of character 

hout the individuals, and derwoen all ſuch. 
countries, however diſtant. _ 

My guide, and protector on this journey, one 
of the emperor's friends, 18 now employed in preſ- 
ſing horſes for us, and in letting them free again, 
for payment. His toil and induſtry have been 
amazing in . way, letting no opportunity eſcape 
him of making a blankil = 2:4. The Mooriſh 
- avarice is far beyond ours, and we ſhould think 
they might therefore be made induftrious, though 
now of ſo oppoſite a character. After he has made 
what he can in this way, then I muft pay the hire 
at a very dear rate, which is alſo moſtly his profit; 
and there is no remedy but patience. Juſtice is ſo 
far from being ready and eaſy here, that people 
chuſe to ſubmit to the moſt violent outrages rather 
than apply for it ; and now it 1s only to be had at 


the — from 12 majeſty, and very uncertain 
even 
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even here. It ſhould not ſurpriſe us to find the 
people ſo bad; it is rather aſtoniſhing they are not 
worſe. There is. leſs robbing on the roads during 
this reign than formerly, as this monarch will ad- 
mit of no robbers beſides himſelf, unleſs be is well 
paid for the licence, which is yet done ſometimes in 


particular caſes, though not ſo much as uſual. - On 
this principle the baſhaw may pillage what be 


pleaſes, provided he carries it all to his maſter, for 
ſharing it with him is not ſufficient. Indeed that 
_ reſpectable | magiſtrate generally takes care to pur» 
| loin a little for himſelf, though he knows it will be 
taken from him with ſevere puniſhment, In ſhort, 
it is here where the ſtrong may oppreſs the weak 
the Moor may beat and rob the poor Jew, who 


dares not complain for many reaſons. All ſpoils 


become lawful when a en ſhare goes to his 
majeſty. 

Weine poſſible for even a > wth part of the juſ- 

tice neceſſary in a great kingdom to proceed from 


the throne, à rapacious rabble of the friends and at- 


tendants of royalty furround and intercept it. In 
ſuch a ſtate there muſt always be more than muff 


cient examples of impunity and injuſtice, to en- 


courage many attempts to do evil. 


In the rude ſtate, while property is yet ey | 


or undivided, certain crimes and vices, as theft or 


robbery, are not conſidered in the ſame degree of 


turpitude as among a ſetiled and civilized people. 
Declining nations are probably worſe, weaker, and 
more vicious, than thoſe that are riſing, though 
near the ſame ſtate of ignorance. In the riſing 
fate, they may help one another up; in the other, 
they pull each other down: ſo where there is the 
moſt neceſſity for private virtues, for mutual aſ- 


 ftiſtance, there 1s the leaſt to be found. Friendſhip | 


and <delity are ſometimes the produce of opprel- 


ſion, which preſſes men as it were cloſer together 


for 
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for mutual aſſiſtance or defence; but when that is 
once given up and deſpaired of, ſociety is in a man- 


ner difſolved ; every virtue, humanity itſelf, is de- 


ſtroyed ; diſtruſt or malevolence breaks all the uſual 
bonds of union: accordingly we find here hardly 
any moral ſenſe of right and wrong. We find they 
all conſider each other as perfectly perfidious.— All 


wiſh to oppreſs and rob in their turn. They con- 


ſider their being detected only as a misfortune: 
- You may well be ſurpriſed how ſociety, in ſuch 


a ſtate, can exiſt for any time, if it can be ſaid to 


exiſt as a ſociety ; it may be conſidered rather as 
a ſtate of warfare. All tends here to produce a 
diſmal kind of uncertainty which hangs over life, 
and ſtifles in embryo almoſt every voluntary exer- 


tion, and which brings all to a certain degree of 


meanneſs, of debility, dejection, or vice—to a ſtate 
with which we are. unacquainted, and which is 
therefore worth our conſidering ; but that degree 


is, I think, ſeldom fo, great as might be expected: 
no prineiples or moral cauſes ever go ſo far in prac- 


tice, nor have all the influence which they ſeem, 


in ſpeculation, calculated to produce. Some diſ- 


tant hope of change, or of eſcaping unnoticed in 


the crowd, even the thoughtleſs and inconſiderate 


nature of men, all help to carry them on, and in- 


duce them to hoard up even what they know will 
be taken from them to take wives and eſtabliſh 


families; and to try, as they are hurried on through 
life, like the flocks on their journey, to ſnatch 


a mouthful of eaſe or enjoyment as they pals. 


Happily, many things tend to keep men nearer to 
an equality in happineſs than appearances indicate. 


In ſome of the mountainous parts of this coun- 
try, where this government does not reach, the 


people ſeem better, more induſtrious, ſteady, and 
provident, 1n their poor little way of life. 'They 
have fixed babitations, little cottages and pens, 
| | | 3 
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and in tolerable order; fo that there muſt be ſome 
honeſty, good faith, and mutual aſſiſtance among 
them; and hence it is plain, that ſuch a govern- 
ment as this is worſe than none, -— 
A violent and tyrannic government is generally 
a weak one. It never has in-fact half the power 
it pretends to exereiſe. Moving by fits and ſtarts, 
in no ſettled walk or ſyſtem; by turns all violence, 
or all lethargy; the parts of the confuſed machine 
are not fitted nor ready to obey, ſo that all his ef: 
forts ſhew either a waſte or a want of power, and 
its greateſt exertions tend only to deſtruction. The 
deſpot can deftroy, but can ſeldom be obeyed; as 


be deſires. On ſeeing this emperor's orders often 
diſputed at his very gates, it gives an Engliſhman 


pleafure to recolle& that our laws are better obeyed. 


and executed in our remoteſt dominions, than 


thoſe of the tyrant in his own capital. 
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Of ſome . Cuftomns, Arts, Audiences.—Muley Eis. 
Keligion.— Cvlonies.— Blacts.—idra Forts. — Money 
and Meaſures. —Conclufion. roy 


Yo U know I dread being tedious, and do not 
with to deal much in. particulars, though I may 
ſometimes be inſenſibly led into both. I am fre- 
quently in doubt if the life and manners of ſuch a 
People as this deſerve much of our time and atten- 
tion, though full of great leſſons for governments 
and princes. Many things might, doubtleſs, be 
found to ſatisfy the hiſtorical curioſity of the anti- 
quarian, but I am looking only for things of utili- 
ty, or what I may fancy to be ſuch. We might 
diſcover here arts, cuſtoms, ſuperſtitions, which 
might be traced to Aſia, and to the remoteſt anti- 
quity: ſo we may, in various parts of Europe. 
Such may be the cuſtom of preſents, their funerals, 
and reſpe& for the dead, their tools, ornaments, 
dreſs, recreations, ceremonies, domeſtic employ- 
ments. Though the arts and manners of periods 
which we have paſſed and left behind may be more 
the objects of curioſity than of utility ; yet m the 
loweſt condition of human nature, we may ftumble 
upon ſomething unexpectedly uſeful, and every 
ſtate may furniſh matter for inſtructive reflection. 
We were wiſhing the other day that our Engliſh 
cooks were to learn here ſome of their œcOnomi- 
cal and ſavoury methods of dreſſing ſome viands 
and vegetables, in the ſteam of the pot; and that 
our country carpenters and other tradeſmen gh 
| Nu | earn 
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learn ſome of their kmple ways of working, and 
of executing great works with ſo few tools and ſo 


little aſſiſtance. 'The moſt poliſhed nations may 


find ſomething tb learn from the moſt ſavage. In 


the mountains, and in the country, men make'their 


on ſtwes, furniture, and utenſils, which in the = 


towns is the work of ſepatate profeſſions. Many 


ſeem to paſs their time chiefly between ſitting, 


ſmoking, and ſleeping, all of which they prolong 


much beyond what is uſual in Europe. How ſo 
many can be maintained in idleneſs, and by what 


labour, of which fo little is to be ſeen in the coun- 
try, can only be accounted for from their wants 
being ſows: 5s ei 00s 00 a Rare 
Sometimes they take fits of riding, which they 
perform in the other extreme of rude exertion, 
uſing the poor horſe with a roughneſs and violence 


fitter for a wild beaſt that they wiſhed to tame, 


with a bridle and ſpurs of a tremendous and cruel 
conſtruction, which preſently make his mouth and 
ſides run with blood. Theſe riding-fits which 
they ſometimes take, ſeemingly a. propos to nothing, 
they conſider as a kind of war-exerciſe : the mo- 
ment any of theſe fellows gets upon a horſe, he 
thinks of fighting, and begins to go through the 
motions of it, brandiſhing _ attacking in their 
way, ſo that you would think him half mad. In- 
dividually they may be conſidered as tolerably 
good light-horſe, or rather as materials pour en 


Jaire, if they could be brought to any regularity - 


which they are fingly very dexterous: their 


and uniformity in their movements, in ſome pf 
thods of attack, with their crooked. : their 


variety and frequency of their charges, might he 
made to have great effect, eſpecially on troops un- 
accuſtomed to them. I believe General Seidlitz 


borrowed many of his excellent ideas of cavalry 


eam Turks and Tartars, ſuch troops as thefe. They 
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have 10 idea of drill or exereiſe. They ſometimes 
fire and throw. darts at a mark — generally at an 
earthen. pot or a, blown bladder, very near, pl 
_ fifty yards. But their boar-hunt is a fine manl my 

verſion, Their foot-ball, or pallaue, as in taly, 
is good exercife. Some jugglers and ſtory-tellers, 
who exhibit ſometimes to the; crowd on a market 
day, form the ſum of their public diverſions. =» 
I be bell part of this government is the oontinu- 
ance of the, old and Rs practice of 8 prince 
or ehief appearing frequently among his people 
on horſeback: it is now become a regular audience 
or levee two or three times a week.; a. thing ſo un- 
expected in ſuch a country. This cuſtom ſerves 
to check ſo many _—_ and to keep ſo many 
people in awe, that I ſuppoſe ths kind of go- 
vernment could not go on; without it. Under 
a really great and wiſe prince it might be made 
the means of doing much good; arts, induſtry, 
Rk blic Totes might thereby perhaps be con- 

erably PIOIRIER,, all in their own ſimple: and 
direct manner. If it werepoſlible ſor uneomrolled 
power to be ſteady, uniform, or conſiſlent, in its 
Proceedings; if theſe general orders of the empe- 
tor, iſſued verbally at levees, proceeded from a 
wile and connected plan, and were firmy carried 
into execution; they: niight in time have almoſt 
the force of laws, and might extend much farther 
' throughout the. country, poſſeſſing the great advan- 
tages of military orders, in promptitude and obe- 
dience; but, alas! no human individual, and ſtill 
leſs a ſucceſſion, of them, can. probably ever be 
found equal to ſuch a ſituation as his. To do any 
good ſeems to require all the wiſdom. of the moſt 
enlightened nation. How little can. be done by an 
ignorant deſpot is eaſy to imagine. 

We do not hear of any one who is; fit to fuc- 
ceed Muley Idris (the preſent emperor's uncle, wip. 
iy dying), or who can equal him in addreſs, arti- 


hice, 5 
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fice, extortion, or in the management of the public 


buſineſs here; ſo. that the empetor muſt now have © 
upon his own ſhoulders 8 85 whote buſineſs of the 
nation, which will not therefore be better nor 


more expeditiouſly done: he cannot delegate power 


| ſufficient for any buſineſs; be has confidence in 


no man; his truſting this uncle fo much, fee med 


partly from early 1 His phyſician, your 
poor Portugueſe doctor, Don Juba, we hear will 
be in danger if this prince dies; it ſeems it is nbt 


uncommon here to put a doctor to death for letting | 


his patient die if a prince or a great man. 
Their money weights and meaſures you there 
know with their commerce. The ideas of the 
wiſeſt here on thoſe ſubyects you may be ſure are 
barbarouſſy ignorant 3 their 4 a per _ 
variation; fometiines-attempithg to borrow 


— 


pean ideas, hut without even knowledge — 


to underſtand or adopt them indeed 10 wtabliſh 
any thing laſting in theſe matters requires alt the 


ni and ability of the. beſt government. But | 


few or none of their- cuſtoms can be of much im- 


rtance io us, Where none have à tentiency or 


ead to virtue, which indeed would not only be 
uſeleſs but obnoxious here, an-for-whirhy we Cans 


not find there is any term in their language. 
The reſpect they pay to the memory of their: 
ſaints might be well were it not fox any thing but 


tolly, or rather an artſul imbecility, — which 


thoſe people enjoy a kind of liberty af doing what 
they pleaſe, and ſeem to have great iirſtuence; their 
folly, which is generally I believe affected, in con- 
ldered as a kind of inſpiration; it runs in fami- 


lies but you know. the particulars. Were I wri- 


ting to one at a diſtance, and leſs acquainted with 
this country, I might be more circumftantial, but 
you are neither diſtant nor ignorant enough to me- 
lit a particular account of any thing here. 


You 
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You ſee ſomething like religion; ; and prieſts 
dem fortunately always to obtain ſome influence 
over men through all the ſtages of ſociety, and 
more eſpecially in its earlier periods, for which in- 
deed it ſeems more peculiarly adapted, as a ne- 


_ ceſſary ſupplement to the defects of law and order; 
and it muſt continue to be always a good appendix 


to the code whenever it can be kept within bounds, 
or reformed and curtailed of ſuperfluous power 
when neceſſary. As the code of laws and modes 
of education become more perfect, the neceſſity 


— 


ſor a ſuperſtitious and all- governing religion proba- 


bly diminiſhes; and the authority of its profeſſors 


ſhould be carefully regulated and reſtrained within 
bounds while it is practicable, and before they gain 


a head of power not afterwards; to be controlled. 
You know ſome other nations have not been ſo 
fortunate as ours in this reſpect. Here tbeir re- 
ligion ſeems to have yet too much influence on 
their manners, opinions, and conduct; it makes 
them hate all the reſt of mankind, and ae owe too 
much of their time. 
Religious ſanctuaries here ſometimes ſtop the 


hand of bloody and rapacious tyranny, and tend 


to leſſen the eflefts of private revenge, as it is uſual 
for people to take refuge there againſt their ene- 


mies, who are generally obliged to reſpect them, 


and ſometimes againſt the ſovereign himſelf, though 


he does not always reſpect: them. The effects of 
them might be of ſome benefit, if they could be 


made to protect the innocent and not the guilty, 


as is pretended; but we know \caſes to the con- 
trary, and it is notorious that the guilty have been 
there protected as in Spain, and that the innocent 
have been given up to the ſuperior power of the 


deſpot, whenever his intereſt or Wer pallions re- 
Fr IE -: 


| quired 1 i. 77 a 
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If one of theſe ſaints, by ſome fortunate chain 
of ' circumſtances, were to turn out to be a man of 
nius and information, he might do. what he 
pleaſed with ſuch a people; he might improve, re- 
form, and new-model, the whole nation and its 
government. The improbability of ſuch a one 
ever being produced here baniſnes the idea of ſpe- 
culating upon it. But as we become intereſted in 
our own ſpeculations, we cannot help looking ſor- 
ward with a degree of pleaſure and hope to ſome 
future period of conqueſt or colonization of this 
country again from Europe; and yet upon reflec- 
tion we may fear it is ſtill far diſtant. We have 
not yet, I fear, got near enough to che termination 
of the long period of ſuperſtirion and fanaticiſm, 
and we myſt probably wait for that of reaſon be. 
fore ſuch events can be produced. Though the 
Mahomedan conqueſts and eſtabliſhment are not 
perhaps ſo firm and intimate here as generally im- 
agined, and might be rather eaſily overturned by 
certain operations from the north, aſſiſted by colo- 
nies from the fouth ; but mankind, during this yet 
fanatical “ age, are no where ſufficiently ne 
and prepared to mix well and intermarry with the 
natives, nor the natives with them, not even in 
the countries where they emigrate moſt to each 
other, though ſuch mixture is perhaps the only way 
to ſecure any eonquelt or eſtabliſkment, and to im- 
prove the human race. The difficulties generally 
roceed from their differing in religious opinions. 
Were it not for the barbarous inveteracy of Ma- 
bomediſm, we might hope in time to fee it wear 
down by the arts of peace, and give way to the 
weight of its own abſurdities. Its future hiſtory 


'* Whatever we may think of ourſelves and the north of 
Europe, Mahomediſm and the ſouth of Europe certainly {till 
deſerve the epithet of fanatical. „ 3 
5 e cannot 


| 
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cannot yet well be foreſcen; it ſeems doubtful if it 
can ever again become ſufficiently rational and to- 
lerant to admit of the neceſſary improvements in 
ans and government; or if it muſt go on in igno- 
rance and barbarity, and at laſt decline by its own 
corruption and inconſiſtencies, till ſupplanted | by 
jome new ſyſtem of fanaticiſm. There is no giv- 
ing Mahomedans any icleas of liberty or good go- 
vernment as yet, for they have no notion of fovp- 
reignty without deſpotic power. | 
JI oõ0 ſecure and to civilize this country, 1 believe 
it muſt be done by military colonies finylar to thoſe 
of the Romans: I wiſh you could ſearch and find 
out all the internal police, manners, and manage- 
ment, of thoſe. Tit us ſuppoſe ſuch colonization 
to happen in our time, or that we are to ſet 
about it: ſuch ſuppoſitions will quicken your dili- 
gence. The man who does not frequently build 
caftles, plant colonies, and gain battles, in idea, 
will not probably ever do any thing of the kind in 
reality. If I were to have any — in their for- 
mation, I ſhould probably — 1 on ſome which 
may: appear to you fingulart rities ſhould imitate 
Penn, and have no Rate religion, but ſecure a com- 
plete toleration and protection to all eas—I ſhould 
have more women, and give them more to ſay and 
to do in ſuch colonies than may correſpond with 
r ideas of military or even of civil liſe—I 
ſhould be for the Eren bring and acting almoſt per- 
petually together, both in public and private, as 
the firſt requiſite towards bivilization, eſpecially in 
this-country ; they ſhould neither eat, drink, dreſs, 
nor do almoſt any thing without the preſence. and 
aſſiſtance of each other. I think, even with us, 
the ſexes retiring ſo much from one another ſel- 
dom-proceeds from any good motive, and has no 
good eee, ; here, — ſeparation is the great im- 
Prüm ent to all the advances of the ſpecies, and 
one 
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one of the many pernicious conſequences of the 
ſubordination of one ſex to the other. _ | 
Ide importance of this great continent or pe- 
ninſula of Africa is obvious, and its being. as yet 
ſo little known or improvec js equally ſurpriſing; 
| however, ma many e it are known to be capa- 
ble of every kind of produce, and may yet again 
ſupply. Europe, Oc, with an things better than- | 
now by diſtant colonies, 99 0 
The native and natur ral race of man throg ghout 
this great continent is EAN the Hack, of two 
kinds, the woolly-headed on one ſide of the pe- 
ninſula, and the long - haired on the other, except 
thoſe of Atlas and the northern coaſt, where t 
were 1 th obably always white in ſome degree; but 
ve been ſo frequently mixed and colonized 
an Europe and Af that it is now become im. 
. E to diſtinguiſh the indigenous and, the dif- 
rent exaties;; however, in and about Atlas are 
the countries I ſhould like moſt to explore, if it 
were poſſible; and I ſuſpect it is not ſo impracti- 
cable, nor the inhabitants ſo wild and barbarous, 
as generally reported and imagined. We might 
there, diſcover many objects of curioſity and 15 a 
utility—in thoſe of nature and of antiquity—in 
Roman and Carthaginian remains in the different 
languages and races of people - perhaps the Punic 
language. When this country was better peopled 
and more productive, the communication between 
the northern and ſouthern coaſts, and with ſome 
of the internal parts, was probabl much greater 
than we yet know or can trace. Gantt poſſibly 
drew much of her wealth and 1 ſrom that 
fource. In Tunis, and the country around it, they 
_ a Peng of commerce and. induſtry is Mull per- 
eptible. 
wy e do not here perceive 52 


reality i in | the ſup- 
poſed 4 of the bla 


race Me be | 
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but often the contrary ; ſome of the beſt officers, 
farmers, workmen, of this empire, and I Believe 
of ſeveral others, have been of. that race. All the 
different colours ſeem' to be nearly of the ſame 
African character, comptehending a variety of 
- tempers and turns of mind as among oiſthves. 
there may be ſome ſhades of difference,” phyſical, 

and hence moral, ſometimes perceptible i in the hu- 
mour and temper of ming between the blacks and 
. whites"; the black may have rather more of that 
kind of volatile ſenſibility, or irritability, which 
leems to attend the human character as it ap- 
pProaches the ſun warmer, yet weaker : their ſen- 
timents, though more ardent, ſeem to be more 
trauſient than ours; and their faculties, as well as 
formation, may be ſomewhat different, but not, 
I think, beyond the power of habit and education 
to mode] and aſſimilate. They may have the ad- 
vantage in ſbme faculties, and the whites in others, 
and I doubt not but great characters and a great 
nation might be formed of theſe, as well: as of 
other human beings ; but the world wants yet 
more knowledge and experience on this ſubject, 
and we ſhould require much more refidence and 
more attention to determine any thing 1 in it: this 
is certainly one of the beſt countries for that pur- 
poſe; here all the various races and colours of 
men are nearly on the ſame footing of eſtimation, 
unleſs they happen to be Jews or Chriſtians, and 
they may be confidered and compared in all the 
diflerent ſtations that this ftate of ſociety affords, 
from the baſhaw or general down to the menial 
flave-: in our iſlands and colonies we ſee the blacks 
only in the ſtate of flavery, which Produces al- 
ways a diſtin& and ſimilar character. 

The ſea-ports are the moſt eſſential parts of a 
country: they might bave three or ſour tolerably 


good here, by a lr aſſiſtance given to nature, at 
Santa 
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Santa Cruz, Mogodore, Woladia; and perhaps 
Tangier might ſtill be made a pretty good one, by 


clearing it, and rebuilding the mole, which mnght 


be carried much farther out. If the Chriſtian 
powers had continued to increaſe and improve 
their garriſons and ports on this coaſt; they might 
by this time have ſerved as places of trade and 
ſriendly intercourſe in times of peace, or of aſylum, 
or as military ſchools, in caſe of war: the people 
around would have liked them for the ſame reaſons 
that the people of all the ſouthern coaſts of Spain 
and Portugal like to have'the Engliſh at Gibraltar. 
But this government can never probably be ſut- 
ficiently ſettled to undertake or-finiſh any public 
| works that require much time; hardly any of theſe 
emperors have of late been able to finiſh' a houſe 


to live in. This one mounted. the throne with tbe 


rare advantage of having no competitor, being an 
only ſon; an advantage which his ſucceſſor, who- 
ever he may be, will not likely enjoy: his more ſa- 


vage ſons may probably vie with each other for tbe 


ſucceſſion, as uſual, and again drench the country 
in blood, and i in all the horrors of a civil war. 


Bauch are ſome of the obſervations and ideas that 
bave oceurred of the condition of mankind, on ex- 


amining and comparing the people of theſe and 
other regions —of their arts, ignorance, opinions, 


manners, characters, prejudices. If ſome of them 


lead to concluſions different from received opini- 
ons, it is not my fault; I do not purpoſely ſet up 
for being ſingular. If you find any thing to cor- 


rect or oppoſe, Pray do it—through the variety of 


| contelted opinions lies the road to truth. Among 
other conſiderations that theſe may ſuggeſt to you, 
I think 
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Laie there may be perceived, in travelling Work | 
from Dover to Morocco, a curious line of the gra- 
dual progreſſion of deſpotiſm—a ſpecies of govern- 
ment, of which it is to be feared ſome princes are 
apt to form, too high an opinion; it may be well to 
ſhew them its conſtant and ever pernicious effects. 
Such might be, among the great and beneficial ob- 
jects of travel, worthy of your young princes when 
of a certain age, and I muſt confeſs an ardent am- 
bition to be of the party, becauſe I think I might 
© be uſeful. , As you intend, in Caſe of that event, to 
get out of the cirele of European manners and ideas, 
in order to take a more enlarged view of nature, 
of men, and things; in the Mediterranean part of 
your tour, you might here, and at other places, 
give them a cyrſory view of this ſpecies of govern- 
ment, which is full of inſtructive leſſons to all, but 
more eſpecially to princes. A nearer inſpection 
might ſerve to increaſe their abhorrence of it. The 
temperate and virtuous Spartans could read ofdrun- 
kenneſs, as we do of 5 a _ 215 to 
© Ghent it to beir ne T: 
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FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


LETTER . 


Of frft Improſſons and Objedts of Travel —Maw and 
Things. —Governments.— Truths cf Importance — 


Reading alata the Fen, „ 


„ Omer, 1977. 
Ws are always 8 og to believe our own 


diſcoveries of importance, and are eafity perſuaded 
that the reſult of our labours and experience may be 


of ſervice, at leaſt to our friends. You are proba- 
bly right in conceiving that I require ſome encou- 
| Tagement. Your flattering requeſt and remarks tend 


to 0 0 theſe of mine into ſome new n. 
in. 
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tto LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 
in my own eyes, and may induce me to take more 
Paihs in future, and endeavour to retain for yGu. 
ſome more of thoſe firſt impreſſions as a traveller, 
Which, I agree with you, are not always the worſt, 
nor the leaſt worth preſerving. Ic . 
f the different countries I viſit, I have neither 
time nor intention to trouble you with much of the 
pfeſent faſhionable ſtyle of hinutiæ in natural hif- 
tory or antiquities, nor to give you an itinerary ca- 
talogue of all the fights to be ſeen. Without ſome 
object or principle in view, the daily accumulation 
of little facts and particulars tends only to increaſe 
- the perplexity and confuſion, or to enlarge the 
hoards preparing for future and uncertain theories, 
which may yet long continue to ſucceed each other, 
and to perplex mankind before they arrive at the 
truths of importance. I like beſt the theory or ſyſ- 
tem which is formed on the ſpot, with the know- 
ledge of the facts; thoſe framed in our cloſets are 
generally wrong. Of the two claſſes of objects in 
this world, men and things, I think the latter oc- 
cupies too much the attention of travellers, to the 
neglect of the former, which is certainly the moſt 
—.3³;ßÜ ĩ . A edt) Ne 
We have only to look round us in a few different 
countries to ſee that on government and legiſlation 
depends the greateſt part of the happineſs of man- 
kind; and yet theſe important objects ſeem now. 
the leaſt attended to by our modern travellers; nay, 
they are in ſome danger of being entirely excluded, 
under the now diſgraceful name of politics, from 
our catalogue of ſubjects of enquiry. The ſages of 
antiquity—an Herodotus, a Pythagoras, a Lycar- 
gus thought otherwiſe; to obſerve the laws? n- 
flitutions, and manners, of other countries, in or- 
der to improve their owh, were then thought to be 
motives of travel worthy of the wiſeſt and greateſt 
men. e 8 Hot : 
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In fhort, I am habitually inclined: to conſider 
man as always the firſt object of attention, and 
other things in ſome proportion to their connec- 
tion with him; not that I intend to attempt any 
thing like a complete account of any nation or 
people: A ſew ſhort ſketches and reflections on 
the men or things, as they may chance to ſtrike 
me where I travel or reſide, I mean to continue; 
and with as much caution as practicable againſt 
natural or habitual prejudices, I mean to attempt 
at once to give you ſuch truths as may ſeem to 
me of importance enough for your notice and 
mine — life being too ſhort to form voluminous 
collections of little facts, and wait for the conclu- 
ſions of philoſophers thereon. If I can ſometimes 
ſucceed in pointing out the right road or proper 

object to be purſued in travelling, I ſhall not think 
my labor alk; oo ohne ou e 

We need not fear that the ſubjects for obſerva- 
tion are yet nearly exhauſted: you future travel- 
lers may comfort yourſelves that much real infor- 
mation is yet to be gathered even in the moſt beat- 
en paths of your predeceſſors, and you may know 
that nations have hardly begun to learn wiſdom of 
each other, and that none of them are yet ſuffici- 
ently acquainted, mixed, and connected, to be 
much benefited by their reſpective improvements; 
but as they mix and become more intimately united, 
the better it will be for the whole; ſo that we are 
every where encouraged and invited by nature to 
travel and mingle with each other, and this is 
much better than reading about one - another in 
books, from which I wiſh you to beware of ex- 
pecting too much; they may direct you to uſeful 
and real knowledge, Tos can ſeldom ſupply its 
place; on them may be built a large and neceſſary 
part of the ſtructure of education, but. not the 
whole, as ſome of our learned I fear are too apt 

dis e | 5 
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imagine: to know, we muſt fee at leaft : in ma- 

45 — reading will give but . penn ideas, 

and particularly in objects of fight. | 
Of the French nation I ſhall give you only a 

few remarks en paſſant Stationed in the centre 

of the civilized world, their character, hiſtory, 


and their inſſuence, are tov generally known 


and felt to require much more illuſtration- they 
are as yet better known to you than you to them. 
Small as the diftance is that feparates the two na- 
ions, in the firſt boat you may obferve upon their 
coaſt, may be ſeen the great difference between 

the two races of people, and that difference ap- 
pears, efpecially at firſt, to be much in favour of 
our countrymen. The Engliſh- ſailors who navi- 
gate our veſſels are ſtrong, filent, laborious, me- 
thodical ; thoſe on board? the French veſſels and 
boats are a poor, weak, and ragged race, wrang- 
ting and buſtling, rather than working, with great 


C nelle but little fkill, the effects not correſponding | 
to their apparent exertions. On examining the 


workmanſhip and materials of thing about 
them—of their veſſels, utenfils, clot ing - we may 
already draw concluſions of the inferior ſtate of 
the uſeful arts and induſtry of France. Nor do 
we find reaſon to change our opinion on going a- 
ſhore— whether we inſpect the town or country, 
| the ſhops, houſes, offices, the fields, | fences, car- 
nages, cattle, or their different tradeſmen at work, 
_ the Engliſh ſuperiority is every where manifeſt in 

all kinds of workmanſhip, and more particularly 
where ſtrength is * either in the work or 
workmen. 

Generally bad mechanies, they can ſeldom make 
any thing ſtrong without making it elumſy, nor 
contrive any machine to- anſwer different purpoſes 
without making it too complicated. And it ſeems 


ba bad materials of — came to the 
: | French 
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French W as iron, timber, leather, tools, and 
various matters for different trades and manufac- 
tures; Indeed the London market, J believe, en- 
grolles the beſt of the produce in many things 
throughout: the commercial world. Lou may ſee 
in our friend B.'s' books the difference he makes 
in the price of a r ene French and an 
Engliſh ſni p:: 
I ſee nenher) uh nor. e in preaching the 
doctrine that one ſometimes bears maintained of, 
lates by ſome young men, chat their” Ve: 2 ara 
every way equal to ours. 


In ſome caſes we may All chink our pb 4 


not ill founded, of one Engliſhman being equal 
10 two Frenchmen: I already know ſeveral trades, 
in which the work commonly. done is at leaſt: in 


that proportion. 1 think the 7 are evidently a more 


feeble race; and do not probably exert the ſtrength 
they have, equal. to our workmen.” But they have 
far more vivacity, ebeerfulneſs, and jen bus 


mour+—a reſtleſs activity, and may ſeldomer be in- 


elined to idleneſs than Engliſh workmen, though 
their labour is leſs productive. They ſeem not ſo 
much engroſſed by their work as in haſte to have 
done. They generally employ more bands than 


uwe do to the fame kind of work. Tou know the 
example of three men to fix a horſe-ſhoe, which 


witl.us 1 is done by one. 


With theſe prepoſſeſſions, 4 readily. fo TY 


dj firſt appearances, and perhaps a little out oo hu- 
mour with ſome expected troubles and difficulties 


in getting what: wey want, which is not uncommon 
bere, we may require ſome time to become ſuffici- 


ently! cool and impartial to perceive what is really 


good or worthy. of imitation. Jou may not, for 


example, at firſt attend to their excellent police— 
to their ſpacious and ſuperior manner of building, 


9 badly finiſned to their polite and .agree- 
Vol. I. DR EE: e able 
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able manner to their eaſy and fimple ways of con- 
triving in fome-of the conveniences and common 
modes of life and to the habits of oconomy 


which our children may learn. The ſmall expence 


and trouble attending their refs, - ſocieties, balls, 
tres, vr find very Comfbreable and pleaſant. 
I think we can already perceive that, notwith- 
ſanding thetr poverty and weakneſs, they ws bn uy 
appier Pegple than we. They fortunately think 
3 every thing chmme il ſuut, while we, 
— wile and profound, are diſcontented with 
much of our own, and ſtill more of theirs. We 
retend to find among them many things deteſta- 
e, much below, and very little above, mediorri- 
ty, except their on conceit of themfelves, which, 
perhaps, happily” for nanny” " paſies all ee 
bounds. 
£:The" "Aiſtingviſhuble mes of people, as if yet 
unmixed, to be met with: in neighbouring coun- 
tries, forms a curious fabject of ſpeculation. Each 
name, clan, diſtrict, or family, efpecially if dil. 
tant from any capital or commercial intercourſe, 
| Preſerves a pbryſical and moral character; diſtinct 
and viſible. To inveſtigate the cauſes of theſe cha- 
racteriſtic diſtinctions might be curious, and per- 


what it may depend, different 'races of human 
beings might be bred for different purpoſes. 
whole races feem born for the fword, and others 
For the pen, commerce, politics. If we could take 
as much pains with the human race as we 
Ay do with that of our horſes, we might probably 
fucceed as well. We might have military colonies 
of mountatneers, and a particular breed of men 
or each profeſſion of importante 
— As to bodily ſtrength, I think the Engliſh 2 
or figure 1s more favonrable to it than 
that of the French. — e * of back 


L F 
LAZY or 


haps ufeful. - If we could with certainty decide on 
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or of the body i in the latter, I conſider as a cauſe 


of weakneſs. I know not if our friend J. Hunter, 


or any anatomiſt, has made comparative diſſections 


of different nations, or if the French have a verte- 
bra more in the back than their neighbours. This 
may appear jocular, but we know the reality and 


the eſfedts vf this deficiency.of ſtrength, in their 
troops, on Various. occaſions, a8 during a leng 


march or camp Perhaps that difference of 
bodily figure e may be aſeribed to 


their method of ſwathing their children, together 
with poorneſs of food. Not only the 2215111 


but ie wife the nutritive quality, of both ani 


and vegetable food are I believe generally inferior, 


in a ſtate of poor cultivation; and it does not then 


Produee that ſtrengtli and vigour of body or mind 


necellary. to exertion. Poverty, or want of eapi · 


tal, likewiſe prevents their attempting improve - 
ments in agriculture: So that weakneſs and ina- 
bility; like! many (other Wr ater ra gs n h 
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Ki OTWITHSTANDING: what out: very 4 To 
ons travellers may write, I do not find that many 
of us get ſo ve ee ſoon into good humour with eve. 


ry thing we find, good: of bad, or ſo very readily 
leave all our old habits and prejudices at home. 
We have been to Paris, Bourdeaux, Mc. by one 
road, and returned: chitber by another. As the 
oountries we have paſſeil through are pretty well 
known, I ſhall only F trouble-you with ta feu gene- 
ral obſervations. 

As we advance into France, we find ourſelves 
teazed with multitudes of new orders and regula- 
tions ; each town, each claſs, each province, and 
in ſhort every ſpecies of public buſineſs, we can 
preſently perceive to be overloaded with regula- 
tions, and with people to ſee them executed. — 
There 1s not only over-regulation, but perpetual 
differences in the manner. Every day's journey 
produces ſome new variation. What is right here, 
is wrong a few leagues hence; and may be ſearch- 
ed and ſubjected to freſh diſputes ard difficulties 
almoſt every day we travel. But theſe, and ſuch 
peculiarities, you probably know from other tra- 
vellers, and can diſpenſe with my being more par- 


3 2 | M fd There 


EF 


> Thereiſeems to be in human nature a ſtrong pro: 
penſity to legiſlate,” and» to multiply: laws even in 
thoſe ſituations where none of real conſequenee or 


utility can be made or executed. Does the French 


government mean by this falſe diſplay of ineffeQual 
law and regularity to deceive! or to torment us and 
their on ſubjects 2 Is it ta magnify their public 
wiſdom: and policy? It ſtrikes us that many of 
theſe very regulations tend to impede the buſineſs 
they are profeſſedly eſtabliſhed to promote 
Wich ſuch ſhackles on internal communication. 
how can they ever become a commercial people ? 


and commerce appears now to be the univerſal ob. 


ject of national ambition. And how they got to 
their preſent degree of induſtry (which is above 
mediocrity), is not eaſily explained. Their ſingu- 
lar character will hardly account for it all. To be 
ſure, that happy but unfeeling flow of ſpirits which 
makes them eaſy under every ſpecies of adverſity, 
even under ſlavery itſelf, and which we are often 
at a loſs whether to admire or deſpiſe, carries them 


farther on, and produces more exertion under the 


worſt kind of government than any other people 
we know. They can exert themſelves after re- 
peated diſappointments to a very conſiderable de- 
gree, without any freſn encouragement or ſecurity, 


They ſeem eaſily and willingly deceived by a fhew 


of law, of forms, and - tribunals, into a hope of 
ſecurity; and this actually produces many of the 
effects of reality, whenever their government is 
wiſe enough to conceal for any time the claw of its 


power — not that I think now quite ſo highly of 
their induſtry as I did at a diſtance. Ia that, as in 
ſeveral other things, they have contrived to- get a 
greater reputation than they deſerve. By inereaſ- 


ing the difficulties to export their produce, and to 


communicate mutual aſſiſtance between the pro- 


vinces, their government has ſet bounds to their 
8 9 5 1 natural 
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+ ad activity. For thoſe things -which-: eannot 
5 be card 10 — to be made, 


will be produced which is 
confuraption at ne and 


only that quanti 
fuſkeient N oy "nal 


near it. 5 
This N eien of: provinces, and and 


difference of 1 ſame kingdom, feems 


to be eſtabliſhed or continued on purpoſe to divide 
and govern, and perhaps to impoveriſh, in the 
true ſpirit of deſpotiſm, which is 0 wed to adopt 


x fach. timid and ĩnſidious policy. -- | 


The French provinces were, you: know, anci- 
ently ſo aan g IL I ſtates, now conſolidated 
into one great monarchy; but that junction fi 


remaining o incomplete! bes rn =P the above 


Ern Dore 8 10h 2 


Moſt princes: have nom fulcievt pawes, if «hey 


were willing and Give enough, ta introduce an 


uniformity of good laws throughout: their domi- 


nions; and its not being done, indicates too plain- 


ty: ſome finifter. deſign or carelefs indifference.— 
Uncontrolled: power is eee ſubject to both. 
The few attempis that have been made in . 
ec that uniformity I believe yon will find, by 
their hiſtory, have ana both fincerity and per- 
ſeverance. Nor have they ever gone far enough | 
in the laborious work of veformation ta know the 


difficulties of it, for theſe are always great and nu- 


merous. Rome, even in the time of Cæſar, was, 
you know, incapable of liberty. Their ancient 
character, manners, and conſtitution, were toge- 
ther irrecoverably loſt 5 and this I ſuſpect may be 
the caſe with France Gnce the loſs of their- coals 
Manag and of all the b and eee ob cher 


On the Proper ciao of the MATE: into pations 


al 2 proper and governable ſize, probably depends 


much of the i 6 of maps We — 


ſeen 


f 


* 
* 
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ſeen the. too ſmall. and the too large equally. inca-, 
pable of duration and of advange enter the, ane. 
| unpichdy, aud the other e weak..... The Roman 
empire ecame too d bad never pro- 
 bably, except at fag 3 farm government well 
_ luited to its extents. The une ker , F ö 
into Which it was afterwards 0 were to 
ſmall and d a a: {{ long... The. various 
attempts that have ſin n made to re- unite 
ſome of them, have fob pm as yet, ſucceeded in ICs 
moving the ill effeds. x viſion, Which may 
yet produce muc wee before men can diſcq. 
ver and Maa. + into — 4 re, 1 as the right 
4 a ee che form, 1 think 
Le fro wag ; than from all 
i ref rhe? orld, if nations could again g 
00 9, meds and Dr ws and 
. Ingen. Aka HE — 
Greeks. Where a= om SAVE; EX 
they, way go en by degrees: ta learn; and as the 
people open then eyes and: ſee-their chains, they 
may make various efforts for relief, but they ars 
hardly any Where, except chez. gits, as yet ſfuſſici- 


doch formed 10 Eno even theix Mel. L000 


leſs the road to 1k. 
\ The general OT aw, Alle. gov ernment, 


bere, after all their fine writings. upon, it, 3 yet 


to ſlauiſh, confuſed, ox inadequate; and ihis will 
probably appear in their future attempts to reform. 
Were they even 0 havg their 64676 geueraux reſtor- 
dd, wich their preſent inadequate ideas of repre- 
ſentation and gleQions,. heated with ſome wild im- 


pe idle American ideas of liberty, they would 4 


probably run into ſome pernicious extreme, or 


weuldd perpetually difagree both in the ſyſtem and : 


the means. Ages of experimental enquiry, and 
of 1 gradually e are a nerd 
ſary 
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15 ſary to know the right plan, and as ; nndeh 1 more eto 
Put it in execution. 


Modern t N though more gentle, 1s. not 
perhaps much leſs oppreſſide than the ancient, and 
probably more timid and indolent. Whatever 


may favour that indolence, and facilitate the ruling 


and. draining their ſubjects, will be adopted by 
ſuch a government, in preference to any thing that 
would make them rich and bappy, leſt they ſhould 
become inſolent.when ill treated. 
Happily for mankind, arbitrary power Gen 45. : 


I feats its own purpoſes ; and in proportion as it 


deviates from honeſty and ſimplicity, creates to it- 
ſelf trouble and diſappointmèrit. By experience 
it ſometimes diſcovers that theſe animals, the peo- 
ple, muſt at leaſt be fed as they work, atid in pro- 


portion to the uſeful exertions do be expected from 
them; and hence often ariſe a number of overwiſe 


regulations for that urpole 3 but, though better 
ch heſe proviſional regulations 

are equal to the ſimple ply of letting them feed 
themſelves from their own labour. For this end, 
protection and ſecurity are are ſufficient. The leſs 
government interferes in tlie detail 61 domeſtic 
ceconomy of the ſubject, the better. een 
That of governing too much is perhaps one of | 
bh moſt common, faults of mo- 

dern policy; and one of its "worſt effects, and 
which ſeems to be the leaft noticed, is, that in the 
Progreſs towards ſlavery the people gra dually loſe 


their powers and exertions, and at Tenet Woche 


ſo weak as to look up to government for almoſt 
every thing, a even pern At laſt like children 
to be fed. Wt ONES u Vd 

Here erer or the king, 10 Mresdy uf 
poſed and expected to do ev ery thing that concerns 


the public or any part of it. Such things as With 


us are > done by townſhips or counties, by * 
dua 8 


kxrrzxs PROM ERA 127 

duals or ſubſeriptions, as roads, canals; lea ports, 
pPiers, 3 up proviſions, regulating” prices; ] 
| 2 ge-coaches, it ſeems,” cannot be tolerably j 
eſtabliſhed but by bis majeſty becoming proprietor, p 
In other countries trade ſupports the ſtate; in this j 
the ſtate muſt ſupport trade: every * . 9 
bere requires the hand of e 1 1 
{90 | ene, 95 pi. 1 
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Te E PT ; in the wine > countries, | we meet inf 
little elſe but corn-huſbandry; no proportional 
number of cattle nor a graſs farm to be ſeen, tho? 
theſe are probably the life and ſoul of agriculture. 
In the proper number of animals to labour, to ma- 
nure, and to feed upon the land, probably confiſts 
the main ſpring and force of agriculture,” which 
improves with population; and tbhence may pro- 
ceed the greateſt and beſt kind of national wealth, 
ſtrength,” and proſperity, and which by ſuch means 
may yet be carried to an extent hitherto little 
known and leſs practiſed, except perhaps in ſome 
parts of China, of the low COULRTIES;: _— near on 
ſome towns. 23 

The ſew cattle thy ave throughout moſt parts 0 
France are too generally but miſerable carrion. The 
—_— the oxen, the ſheep, all ſeem of a poor de- 
TRA, generate 
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generate race, and all of the ſame kind no va; 
riety nor eroſs breeds. of them, as in England. 
Animal life in general does not appear to be in 
a condition of much vigour. or energy thraughout 
_ this kingdom, till we begin to lea ve it and afeend 
the mountains by which it is bounded on either 
ſide—the Alps gx Pyrenees ;. Or till we enter the 
rich plains of Flanders, where we find more fize 
and ſtrength, although becoming groſs and heavy. 
Their corn countries are moſtly large, naked, 
_ melancholy plains, without trees, fences or divi- 
fins, and thinly inhabited by a poor, weak, and 
fickly race, too often in rags and wooden ſhoes : 
thus the labouring and moſt uſeful part of the nation 
is conſidered and treated with rigour and contempt, 
The term peuple, ſo far from conveying ideas of 
reſpect, greatneſs, benevolence, or importance, 
ſeems. here a term of reproach- The phraſe ma- 
jefty of the people, borrowed from the ancients, and 
which you read in their authors, is nevertheleſs 
unfelt and unknown, except a few ſecluded philo- 
Is it not to be apprehended that the Engliſn peo- 
ple may likewiſe in time loſe that reſpect and witu- 
ence which they have been accuſtomed to aſſert, 
though ſometimes with infolence, unleſs it be more 
aſſiduouſly ſupported by wiſe regulations? On 
their confequence being kept up, with all ns in- 
conveniences, probably depends moſt of your na- 
tional ſuperiority. That ſuperior ſpirit of exer- 
tion, of induſtry, and enterpriſe, in which they 
go beyond any other people I know, probably 
proceeds from a certain noble opinion of them- 
ſelves, and of their own importance. Perbaps no- 
thing but the other two branches of the legiflature 
being obliged to court the people, could ſo long 
have 'preferved their importance in the ſtate. 


. But 
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But are there not certain degrees, of corruption 
and debility, a gradual. change of manners, and 


hence of government, which deceſſarily attend a 
high late; of civilization, and which may fink them 


to a level with their . upleſs ſame means 


can be ſound to counteract them ? Different de- 


grees of arts and civilization” may require different 
laws. and, xegulations, - Ihe ſpirit of liberty. muſt 
be Bren e to times and circumſtances, - The 
fame ſpecies of freedom aud licentiouſneſs that 
might have been formerly necefſaxy, and the few 
regulations and TteRraints that were found to. be ſuf- 
| ficient, may Bot be, ſo now. And unleſs, you. ar- 
range and regulate. the people beter, for Deb cin 
and military purpoſes, and thereby ſecure 
importance in the ſtate —— proper ſybordinati 
they may, through anarchy, fall into the fame; kind 
of languid impatence and. centempt with oft of 
the people throughout the, reſt of the world; and 
the weight, the my of your nation will fall 
with them. 


The miſchievous 8 af the democratic oi- : 


rit might certainly be obviated by wiſe x 
and without loſing its beneficial effeQs. 


One would ſometints be empted to es even 
Qur government capable, at times, of à certain 


ſiniſter policy, of leaving the people in a ſtate; of 
confuſion, that they may, by their exceſles, bring 
themſelves and their cauſe into diſgrace; and that 
our different parties too often tacitly agree in that 
veglect, or ſecretly impede the neceſſary remedies. 
Is this merely for the chances furniſhed to the fiſh- 
ing in troubled waters? A miſerable deſperate 
game! However, you ſtand a noble inſtance to 
ſhew, with how little force and coercion a people 


may be governed, Yet your wiſeſt ſovereigns 


have probably made the moſt arrangements, -and 
bad. alw 15 thole eſſential . of 1 and po- 
5 lee 


* 


* 
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ace at once in view; but they did not, as here, fo 
— — over -· burden the people with ſu perfluous and 

hve regulations. Such were your Alfreds 
a Elizabeths; and it is robably - ſtill to the 
prince you are to look up, for the only effectual 
political remedies to the evils that threaten you. 


Vou can never expect your people nor your par- 


liaments to reform themſelves. Tou ſhould try by 


eldltication to form a - rs jo (if it be poſſible for 


theſe modern and civilized times to produce ſuch 
a prince); I ſee no other remedy for you, if you 
are in danger. But, for your loud complaints aud 


apparent confuſion, it may be doubted if any great 


reform be yet neceſſary in your government or con- 
ſtitution, though neither are perfect. The evils 
are not een come to that height as to riſk 

any conſiderable change; and 
perhaps no great reform is practicable, without 


ſome violent ſhock or deln _ e dan- 


ger or diſtreſfs. 
Be not ſo afraid of the exertions ain interrup- 
tions of war. If it can be managed with tolerable 
ce and ceconomy, it may produce more 
reform than a long peace, dich is too oſten but 
a gradual decay. War may force you to regulate 
rſelves for defence; by which certain points of 


internal police may be obtained, which might e 


wiſe long'n remain fb org a 
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1 5 E . of the times, and of. this 
ꝓurney in particular, muff, I ſee, inevitably give a 
politieal: turn to this correſpondence; and as I can- 
not have much ne information to give you on- 
| cernivg:this-country, I may: therefore indulge in a 
variety of ſpeculations as things occur to call them 


forth. ITbe poverty and oppreſſion of the lower 
claſſes, the injurious diviſion of property, in this 


and many other countries, produce a variety of re- 
flections on the fate of man, on the manager 


of ſociety; &c. 142 Tri $0464 2 45281 1 <>" # 


Is there no kind of government yet diſcovered 
that canibe eſtabliſſied on principles ''of gradual 
improvement, inſtead. of going in a. contrary di- 
rection? No one that ſhould keep pace with the 
advances of men in the other arts? For all, or 
moſt of thoſe that have hitherto been ſeen i in che 


world, ſeem, by degrees, to degenerate from the 


time of their firſt inſtitution, or ſubſequent, xevolu- 
tions, each of which Kern to in the ſeeds Aud 
| neceſſity of others wid Hants 
I 'wiſh- to believe our government improving, 
bis am: often in doubt. In your Houſe of Com- 
mons there appears, in the operation of Mr, Gren- 
ville's Bill; a ſmall ſouree of amendment; gradual, 
and: Ca er proper for a time of peace. This 
may, at length, prepare the way for more impor- 


tant 17 lalutary reformation, provided vou can 
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the conſtitution; and 
ſpirit of corruption within the bounds of decency, 


and make them at pr gab Pa ne. 
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preſerve and profit by it, before more miſchievous | 


defects overtake you. Seizing the opportunity of 
improving the mode of election in your boroughs 


as they miſbehave, may have ſome good effects on 
it may reſtrain the daring 


ceſlity of 'concealing a crime myſt de 
and diminiſh it. If the wiſdom and * the 


nation could be collected in its councils, great and 


beneficial” teaſures might nd doubt be adopted. 


The people ſelling their votes ſhews'! that "thoſe 


votes ate worthſotaerhing, and the price mby ſerve 
as an eſtimate of their importance. But in ſuch 
a ſyſtem of corruption, how long they dan retain 
thoſe votes to fell; and how ſoon they: may be 


brought to ſell the” Irs Oe" are Fo room of 


importance. 124 t "a 
But tö prbeced en 
looking over a aride 1 find the! chief part of 


the travelling notes turn upon agricultare on dif. 


ſerenit trades in towns and villages,ꝓrive of la- 
bour; in all of which the ſtriking bircumſtance is, 


that government, on every enen and in nth 


reſpeR,” too much interferes. 

Many letters might be Written wanted: of: theſe 
ſabjeQs, by thoſe who love to be: particular and 
voluminous. But I deal in generals; and love bre- 
vity ; and you poſſeſs the uſeful arts in Euglandl to 
a more PEA degree; ſo chat there is dk to be 
learned here, but from their faults. 

Tou may partly know, from various: authors, 5 
How the progreſs of agriculture, and the other uſeful 
trades that are connected with it: have beenobſtrutt- 
ed here by a variety of cauſes beſides theſe of ſu- 
perfluous and Oppfeſſive n but to in- 
veſtigate thoſe cauſes on the fpot, may be the moſt 
important leſſon to be learned in * 
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they may moſtly he traced to the nature of 
their government and taxation, to their religion, 
laws, ip gym _ ammo We chief of theſe 
cauſes may por, which proba 
muſt inevitably be ven tycamtioul aut urßüft; Lyra 
bad #nures, and want cf long leaſes, few exceed 
ing three, Jax, or nine years3 the few proprimors of 
the Unliidorn: been obvioufly the didtators of all 
the laws: concerning it; and their intereſt always 
preſerted to that of che many who live and labour 
on it: hence the poverty and want of farmers, the 
lands beiug generally cultivated in mairiu, or 
by hited labourers, Who pay or receive a certain 
proportion of che produce... : Their: zanat are inju- 
dicious and quppreſſive, in the arbitrary manner of 
laying and of levying them; ſome on the apparent 
ſtock of ithe; tradeſman, farmer, or labourer, and 
often laid by thoſe wh levy: it. Euraili, particular 
_ privileges and exemptions in favour of the inoblefte 
and the church: temptations held out to their na- 
tural] vanity, which prevent the neceſſary /accumu. 
lation of capitals by induſtry: e 
or privileges as ſoon is. they can; white t 
once feed their vanity, and give — —„— 
cConfideration than wealth and induſtty, they will 
probably continue to prefer medi „ or even 
poverty and 'dependance, with a title, to ihe con- 
dition of rich and /comfortable tradefmen or mer- 
chants; and their government goes on to encou⸗- 
rage this diſpoſition. © Hence the poverty of the 
lower claſſes, and the want of tafte in the higher 
for an induſtrious or a country liſe. Some think 
the church the beft landlords; they may net be the 
worſt, and are perhaps too indalgent; but we have 
only to look at their l, and fee that they do not 
improve beyond a certain, rather low, degree; 
while thoſe eſtates that have been ſeculariſed + | 
then: countries are nen daily, _ _ 
| ou 
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doubled and trebledin-value ſince a were taken 
from the church. 

I believe I ae, Coke hel ohildifte Vas. 
nity, and perpetual deſire of ſociety and amuſe: 
ment, which draws them together into towns, and 
belps greatly to prevent their acquiring a taſte for 
the country. May not: we conclude. that. this go- 
vernment does not know. en not chuſe to ap- 
ply, the true princi iples of national proſperity?! and 
pet the world j is full of e eee net fub- | 

ö Ze of — 

Ihe corn countries of Frantic ave: molly: 1 think; 

what we ſhould- call a: hight foi not m ch flrong 
clay, or rich mould, nor what we ſhould eſteem a 
fine country: Though there is, perhaps; leſs waſte 
land. in England. Ido; notathink that their foil in 
general is fo far ſuperior! to ours as: ſome/imagine ; 
but it would require much time and examination 
to determine ſuch points with any certainty, We 
muſt, however, except ſome parts of Normandy, 
Burgundy, and generally the gland on their / great 

| rivers, eſpecially on the: Loire, which is beautifully 

| wooded, a rich and productive ſoil; and well pe- 

pled. Indeed moſt of their wine countries are rich 

| and beautiful, though not in: our ſtile of beauty. 

| | "The ſcarcity of cattle, of paſture land, and of 

| 

| 


the cultivation of artificial graſſes every where; ſuf- 
1 ficiently ſhew their deficiency in huſbandry; unac- 
1 80 with the advantages of a change of crops, 
| and of a: ſufficient: ſtock of cattle, of converting 
1 arable to paſture, and the reverſe: I believe that 
| the ſame crops of eternal corn, with perpetual 
| plowings, muſt not only 1unpoveriſh but pulveriſe 
| the ſoil, increaſe its natural dry and light quality, 
= and render it unfit for graſs. 5 meadow;| without 
more expence, labour and: {kill, than the proprie- 
tors could furniſh. The few whom I have ſeen at- 
tempting to turn ſome lands to graſs for Engliſn 
el ys race 


n 
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race Horſes, their preſent paſſion, have not yet ſuc- 
ceeded well, after ſeveral years experience and 
great expence. I want your intelligent tradeſmen 
to vifit other countries; a travelling farmer might: 
be of more ſervice to bis country, than all your 
n of Tearving and' war who run through 
Europe”; $100 70 0 

But I ſhould: peckiaps have aid! ſomething about 
Randers before we proceed farther; though ſo near, 
J think it is not ſo well known as it deſerves f. 
Theſe two neighbouring countries, France and 
Flanders, form a curious contraſt; the firſt being 
remarkable for poverty and naſtinel , and the other 
for wealth and neatneſs, with other ſtriking differ - 
ences.” I do not find the decay of the Flemiſh 
towns, nor of their trade, to be ſo oonſiderable as 
generally believed. Thoſe. towns are yet noble, 
venerable, wealthy, and induſtrieus, and their coun- 
try the beſt cultivated of any in Europe; all this, 
with the freedom and happineſs of the people and 
| their government, render it altogether more wor- 
thy our attention perhaps than France. We owe 
a particular attention to that country from whence 
we had, probably, both the loom and the plough, 
with other uſeful arts, and where agriculture is {till 
kept up to perbaps a more uſeful degree of periec- 
tion than even in Eogland itſelt: they may not have 
ſo great a proportion of fine parks, fine borſes, 
and variety of cattle as we have, but they have 
enough, 1 5 only or 1 75 5 — N 


* Mr. Ae Yousa® O Geteh and biene © may be of | 
great ſervice to the public, eſpecially if the moſt uſefut parts 
| can be afterwards extracted and abridged, and the debit or 
18 N by diminiſhing the ſize and the price of ſuch | 


+ Mr. James Shaw has ſince remedied this defect, by pub- 
ning a "8 | doe account d Flanders. | 
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whole pron ces, bave neither fallow, caminon, | 
nor waſte land. 
| 27 ſpacious Schelde, and t romantie 
, you. muſt ſee, and particularly the latter, 
1 85 you will find all the means and the materials 
of riches and induſtry, woods, coals, mines, peo- 
ple : the trade and navigation of both might be 
doubled and trebled, but for the ſelfiſh . br of 
the different ſtates through which they paſs; -If the 
ſeventeen provinces, according to the firſt idea of 
- their revolt from Spain, could be reunited under 
one good government, it would be.a noble country, 
and a reſpectable power. Charlemagne choſe his 
capital between the Maiſe and Rhine. But on ap- 
proaching France, the baneful influence of that 
En the effects of French laws, and French 
eaſes, ſoon begin to appear. Even in French Flan- 
ders, though the ſame kind of ſoil with the Aul- 
trian, waſte and fallow lands, weeds and negligence, 
begin to be ſeen; and as we advance into France, 
many other ſad changes for the worſe we are doomed 
to experience. We gradually loſe. the noble ſpa- 
cious arm houſes, with great 4 way like chyrches, - 
in exchange for wretched | half-ruined hovels; we 
7 ve the comfortable neat Flemiſh dreſſes, for 
rench rags, dirty woollen night-caps, wooden 
ſhoes, and every mark of miſery; in ſhort, we 
have left 5 and neatneſs in every thing behind 
us. The moſt grievous, at preſent, ſeems to be the 
loſs of thoſe clean and ready Flanders maids, ſor 
theſe dirty ſaucy men- ſervants. This inconſiſtent 
prejudice in France, where the women have ſo 
much influence, of employing men inſtead of wo- 
men ſervants in almoſt every department, is not 
eaſily accounted for, and to me is truly diſguſting, = 
From the kitchen to every part and office about 
the houſe, you. will, in many parts, meet with no 
other ſervants but men, generally naſty 1 es 
Senn RE Ows, 
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fellows; aud my great averion;;'rhough 8 wells the 
wemes labourſug in the fields, at ibe roads, and 


performing the obe of Oſtlers in the ſtables. The © 


as the naſtieſt 


French bang eonfideved by many as 
people;' for à vivilifed nation yet 
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| ff FEAR 3 you | 
me, and depend too little on what ydu have read 
wt heard: 1 dohbt there may be but little in 
France that ib new to you; and that can be eon 
municated in this way, nor any very uſeful leſſon 
to be learned, until we diſcover ſame new defects; 
ſomething to find fault with by way of text: for 


Faris, 1777. 


from faults and defects, I believe, we are mere 


willing to learn, than from precept or imitatien. 

There is often ſomething very amuſing, and not 
ungrateful to the mind of man or woman, to hear 
2 country well abuſed, or ſee their foibles turned 
into ridieule. Among the various travellers. one 
meets with, I think the ſulky and ſatirical are not 
* the leaſt entertaining or uſeful; and I be- 


K 2 lieve, 


13¹ 


known, may be 
greatly "owing" mee 75 reer an. 9 
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turned to Englan 
kitchen; and my fellow-traveller, who had deter- 
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lieve, that as much is to be learned from the blunt 
or bitter humour of ſome old Engliſh travellers, as. 
from that eternal aſſectation of pleaſantry or com., 
plaiſance which is now ſo much in faſhion, and 
which is prabably as prolific a-fource of miſrepre- 
ſentation, as any other. humour or prejudice what- 
ever. The conceived neceſſity of ſeeming always 
pleaſed with every thing, however diſagreeable or 


-” even deteſtable, muſt miſlead and bias our minds = 


humour of thoſe Anglois eirabilaines-whom we have 
ſeen peſting and ſwearing at all they met with out 
of their own country. I ſhould think a little old 
faſhioned Engliſh fincerity and good ſenſe to the 


full as becoming in our travellers, ab thoſe conſtant 


attempts at trifling wit and pleaſantry, or that per- 
petual grin of polzeſſe, which ye are now ſo ready 
to borrow, and awkwardly 1 imitate, from theſe our 

agreeable neighbours.  * * 
I believe you 1 8 the gentleman hho re- 
d mmediately n ſeeing a French 


mined to paſs the reſt of his days on the continent, 


on finding at Calais that he could not have. beet- 
| ſtakes well dreſſed, ſet off next a= on his return; 
| 1 


—and our friend who left Spain directly 
when he found he could not have melted butter to 
his veal, which hag coſt him o much pms: and 
money to Procure. © 

Within thoſe exmromen: off * bluntneſs $I | 
acquired affectation, there are travellers. of great 
variety of ſpecies and character; and to each of 


theſe, objects will appear very different. ITbe ac- 
counts honeſtly enough given by one, may to ano- 
ther appear fallacious; ſo that we may all write on, 


and ſtill find ſubjecis enough to employ our pens, 


as well from the F ts of e rb matter, as 
1 TO ins eee om 
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from the e character, or views of che 
travellers. | 24179 

But to ms believe 1 meant to dhe Cal 
ching about ſome of their towns; but do not be 
alarmed, for I mean not trouble you with deſcrip- 
tions, becauſe I l N never W the ideas 

tbat are deſigned. 

And firſt, e en 8 x kind of childiſh 
diſlike of being alone, which they call love of ſo- 
ciety, the French live much in towns, ſo as to play 
at cards, and have little taſte; for a country life, 
_ notwithſtanding what they may tell you to the con- 


trary in their books. As ſtill a worſe ſymptom of 


their taſte, the people of beſt fortune get to live 
generally in the central and moſt unwholeſome parts 

of a-town, leaving the out-ſkirts and fine ſituations 

to poverty and naſtineſs. For the whole ſeems di- 

vided only into two claſſes, the extremes of ſo- 

ciety, or the few rich, and the many very poor, 

with too few of thoſe middle ranks which form the 

beſt bonds bf ſociety; and the ſtrength of the na- 

tion: Moſt of this you may already know ;—only 

let me deſire you will trace the cauſes and numerous 

_ conſequences of this injurious diviſion of rank and 

property, when you viſit theſe countries, for it is 

of great conſequence to ſociety; the remedy is 

difficult, and requires more wiſdom than can even 

be expected in an arbitrary government. In this 
you may trace, perhaps, the inevitable decline of 
Europe. Such objects are worthy of you as a phi- 

loſopher, a ſoldier, and probably a future ſenator. 

I need not trouble you much about this fine city, 
Faris; though ſuperior to London in ſome very 
material things, yet I think it inferior in many 
others. Though ſuperior in public walks, libraries, 
palaces; London has certainly the advantage in 
the other efſentials and comforts of life. I like 
their W n * extenſive > 


open 
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open walk, without going out of town, with be 
riety of buildings and amuſements; it inſpires one 
with ſome ideas of liberty, till by approaching the 
Baſtile at the end of it, we are put in mind where 
we are. But the ſtreets of this town are ſhocking. 
You muſt either ride over people, or be ridden over. 
- I cannot ſay I like the generality of theſe Pari- 
fians, nor think them near fo amiable as they do 
themſelves. Moſt of them who have not travelled, 
I fancy, you would think intolerably er _ 
ignorant, —at once polite and mpertinent. 
pliments do not conſtitute civility. Tbeir * 
ſo far from civility, is often rudeneſs. We can too 
oſten diſcover that they meant no kindneſs to us by | 
their compliments, as we might at firſt imagine, 


but only to ſhew | emſelves off as fuperior_ to us. 


I do not mean an, any of their people of 
the ir faſhon, for they are, in general, perfecihy 
polite, eaſy, and genteel, and” 5 more yu | 
_ ably fo than aur own. : 
| You know. there are many of che 4 ind 

wiſe here, as well as of the agreeable; but the for- 
mer are not yet fo often to be found among the lat- 
ter, as you may fancy, from knowing, it is become 
the faſhion for authors and men of learning to be 
admitted into the firſt company more than formerly. 
However, we are pleaſed to ſer ſome of the learned 
and philoſophic of both ſexes taking the lead, even 
among people of the firſt es wee and if 

they go on, we may fee Plato's wiſh accompliſhed, 
and the world governed by philoſophers. - But hi- 
therto I doubt if authors be always the moſt im- 
proving or defirable company. Some, engroſſed 
and led away by beoks, are thereby leſs acquainted 
with, and leſs fit for, the word. Others, abſent, 
reſerved, and auſtere; already embarraſſed with a 
reputation which is to be ſupported-with great cau · 
a and Os ie cane Has vanity and in- 
trigues 


— . 


75 
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trigues of the world, their works and opinions 
already known, and operating like religious pre- 


judices which can ſeldom be touched, or muſt be 
ſupported right-or wrong ; their converſation is not 


always ſo frank and intelligent, nor ſo edifying as 


might be expected from their knowledge. 5 

The young, if ſtudious and unprejudiced, full of 
information and curioſity, as yet eager after truth, 

and only in the pre towards reputation and 
author- eraſt, are probably the beſt worth knowing, 
R's moſt friendly and communicative, particu- 
larly with frangers ; but ſuch men are not eaſily 
to be met with, as they do not waſte much of their 
time with the e and nn of common (Now: 
Gleis. NT: 
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open walk, without going out of town, with deb vas 
riety of buildings and amuſements; it inſpires ane 
ner ſome ideas of liberty, till by approaching the 
Baftile at the end of it, we are put in mind where 
we are. But the ſtreets of this town are ſhocking. 
You muſt either ride over people, or be ridden over. 
I cannot fay I like the generality of theſe Pari - 
fians, nor think them near fo amiable as they do 
themſelves. Moſt of them who have not travelled, 
I fancy, you would think intolerably'conceited and 
ignorant, —at once polite and mpertinent. Com- 

; == do not conftitute civility. Their attention, 
ſo far from civility, is often rudeneſs. We can too 
oſten diſcover that they meant no kindneſs to us by 
their compliments, as we might at firſt imagine, 
but only to ſhew o+ go as fuperior to us. 
I do not mean by Turzſian, any of their people of 

the jr fs faſhion, for hes: are, in general, perſecily 
polite, eaſy, and genteel, and 8 more anii- 
ably fo than qur sm. 
JTuou know there are many of the kad nd 
wiſe here, as well as of the agreeable; but the for- 
mer are not yet ſo often to be found among the lat- 
ter, as you may fancy, from knowing, it is become 
the faſhion for authors and men of learning to be 
admitted into the firſt company more than formerly. 
However, we are pleaſed to ſer ſome of the learned 
and philoſophic of both ſexes taking the lead, even 
among people of the firſt rank and fortune; and if 
they go on, we may fee Plato's wiſſi accompliſhed, 
and the world governed by philoſupbers. But hi. 
therto I doubt if authors be always the moſtim- 
proving or defirable company. Some, engroſſed 
and led away by beoks, are thereby leſs acquainted 
with, and leſs fit for, the world. Others, abfent, 
reſerved, and auſtere; already embarraſſed with 2 
reputation which is to be ſupported with great oau | 
tion and _ e in- 
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trigues of the world, their works and opinions 

already known, and operating like religious pre- 

judices which can ſeldom be touched, or muſt be 

| ſupported right or wrong; their converſation is not 

always ſo frank and intelligent, nor ſo edifying as 
might be expected from their knowledge. 

The young, if ſtudious and unprejudiced, full of 
information and curioſity, as yet eager aſter truth, 
and only in the progreſs towards reputation and 

author- eraſt, are probably the beſt worth knowing, 
_ — the moſt friendly and communicative, particu- 
larly with ſtrangers ; but ſuch: men are not eaſily 
to be met with, as do not waſte much of their 
time with the cards and. ne of common Toe 
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T 0 * the F 3 ee wich the jultice 5 
and precilion I could wiſh, would require more pe- 
netration and labour than 1 can claim, or have lei- 
ſure to beſtow. .- I: mean to give you only a few 
of the ſinking features as I paſs, and to deal more 
in blemiſhes: than in beauties. 
When we travellers can be boneſt mah to ive 
you things as they ſtrike us at fight, I fear that the 
faults wil always ftand firſt. The ſoibles and de- 
fects of this e muſt make the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion. I believe there is no great danger of 
the two nations ſoon becoming very fond of each 
other. The one values itſelf on the kinds of merit 
which are neither efteemed nor wanted by the other. 
The French muſt deſpiſe the Engliſh ſolid ſenſe, and 
independent ſpirit, perhaps as much as we do their 
efprit, graces, agrements. They muſt diſlike our ſul- 
len, proud, awkward manner, as much as we do 
their conceit, vanity,—/eur manieres avantageuſes, 
Fenvie de ſe faire valor, leur fatuite, &c. It requires 
ſome time to diſcover, through their politeneſs, bow 
much they diſlike us. 
| Yet, if it were not for a war now and then, L 
ſhould fear our aſſimilating too much towards theſe 
our agreeable neighbours, and our meeting them 
more than half-way. Though few of them wall 
probably ever. have good ſenſe enough to be much 
pleaſed with ours; many of us are apt to have 
good nature enough to like both their manner and 
their manners, leur Jranchiſe, leur babil, and many 
other 
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other leſs coach agreeable notkings- about 
them. 

They may hate us; while we deſi ſpiſe cham kind | 
contempt may be full as powerful in its effects as 
| hatred. Yet I believe, we ſhall generally find ma- 
ny more Engliſh in France, than French in Eng- 
land. Perhaps ſome of us come here in order to 
get rid of our ill-humbur, or to vent it on them, 
like thoſe who keep an humble dependant to _ 
at. Although we may reciprocally improve by in 
tercourſe, and it might be better for mankind were 
nations to mix more with each other, yet one 
would wiſh each to retain their native character.— 
that national ſtamp which diſcriminates it from he | 
reſt. - In order to this, it may be well to dwell on 
the fauks we would wiſh to avoid. I ſhall there- 
fore go on, as at firſt ne picking up a few 

of them en paſſant. 

Though the national or prevailing chanifter hete, 
like that of other human beings, is mixed, and 
made up of good, bad, and indifferent qualities; 
yet ſuch parts predominate, as make the compofi- 
tion of a Frenchman very diſtinguiſhable, and dif- 
ferent from any other: but to know him, you muſt 
live with him; reading about him is inſuffcient.— 

vou will find, for example, gu il ne ſe fuffit pas 2 
lui meme, but lives by the — and opinion o 
others more than on his own. 

He will facrifice every other comfort of liſe to 
the ornament of his perſon. The lodging of a very 
fine petit maitre here, is often too mean and iy 
for a taylor's journeyman with you. 

In them, all is borrowed, peſtiche, and very little 
| e ils veulent toujours repreſenier their life is a 
mere parade. Yet they only copy from each other 
(tres moutoners), wile: we are always flying off 

into wt en wont nature or nn 
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but perhaps with leſs ſueceſs in our attempts than | 


| they | in theirs. 
I) ey ſeem ever changing, but are ſtill the Ae | 

11 is only we that really e 
parent ſteadineſs and gravitʒ. 

Ibe Frenchman, though fociably diſpoſed, with 
all that enviable gaitẽ de carur, and affected good. 
neſa and conſideration for others; yet as he is not 
in the habit of doing any thing eſſential for the 
public, and but little for bis neighbour, and it is, 
| perhaps, the lot of that kind of vivacity and flow 
Ol ſpirits, to be capable of but little feeling or hu- 
manity; he is probably, on the whole, therefore a 

more ſelfiſn being cham: the fulky Englibman. I 
think I ſee here, inſtances of the ſelfiſh prevailing 
over the friendly qualities, rather more than with 

us;—the œconomical, or parſimonious, over the 
generous, —the cruel and unfeeling over the hu- 
 mane,——{etourderie over ſentiment, —a falſe taſte, 
or gout poftiche, over that of nature. Befides par- 
ticular inſtances, one ſees it in generals. as in the 
ſeverity, and negligent compoſition of ſome laws, 
and in the mode of execution : in the general pre- 
ference given to liferents over any fixed future pro- 
viſion for poſterity, or relations. Perhaps we 
might infer ſome want of feeling or humanity, 
tram their want of taſte for the fimple beauty of 
nature and of action; and we may perceive, in 
the different degrees of art, paſſion, or muſic, that 
they feel nothing, till the expreſſion is carried to an 
outrageous and vulgar extreme, certainly beyond 
our line of beauty. But they like it, and that is 
a ſhort and ſufficient anſwer to all our objections. 
It is needleſs to diſpute about taſte. While they 
can reliſn only thoſe degrees of violence and ex- 
preſſion, they may laugh at our criticiſms. _ 

The degree of expreſſion in all the arts muſt 5 


with mer. 5 


more 


: tempered to the. tone of mind of the ſpeRators, 
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more than to the true nature of the paſſion te be 


expreſſed. In a ſtate of eaſe and tranquylity, A fe- 
| fined audience will not \readily admit of the yio- 
lence of real paſſion, nor of any of its diſtortions, 
beyond a certain limit of the graceful and tempe- 


rate. This limit may be extended, but ſhould ne- 


ver be broken, by previouſly warming up the 
mind by ſueceſſive or accumulating impreſſions. 
The French will never probably underſtand the 
natural repoſe of true and graceful dignity. £1037” 55 
Without the eonſtant ſorce of ſome foreign aid 
and intercourſe, national character and taſte muſt 
perbaps generally revert into ſome confined tract 
or cirele. And when natianal pride, coneeit, and 
| Ignorance are planted, they readily ſpread, ang. 
tend, like other-evils, to perpetuate themſelves. 


Though many of the French are now liberal, 
and willing enough to get vid of the ſhackles af 
nationality in taſte and character; yet, [after a cer- 


tain age, it 18 8 perhaps more impracticable with 
them, than with thoſe of any other nation, to ſue» 


ceed. Some of them ſatiriſe and abuſe their own 


nation, and praiſe others affect to extol the Ita- 
lian ſchool in painting and muſic —imitate Eng- 
Iſh manners; and all the while remain mere French- 
men. In order to change or improve their taſte, 
they would have to combat many inveterate habits, 
of which they are not aware; and the cauſes of 
their peculiarities they themſelves are unfit to in- 


veſtigate. In ſhort, they appear to us a diſſerent 


ſpecies, une race apart; this they forget, or never 


perceive. Their authors talk of man and woman, 


and fancy they ſpeak generally of the whole race, 


and know not that they ſpeak only of French men 


and women; fancying all the world like them- 
ſelves ; forgetting that French nature 1s not human 
nature, and that few of their qualities are common 


to the ſpecies. Only a choſen ſew of them ſeem 
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to have any midi, the reſt have only ſenſes: nor cal 


I * find any one term in their language to expreſs 


wWbat I here mean by mind.” Even their ſenſes ap- 


to us defective, or different from ours, as if 
too quick and too weak; they can perceive only 
certain things and diſtanees: though more lively; 
and perhaps ſenſible of ſome things which eſcape 
us, yet I think we have many perceptions which 
they overlook, or do not reach. Unfit for medi- 


tation, in the exerciſe or agitation of the ſenſes 
Lonſiſt their chief happineſs, and particularly in 


that of the fight ; they are all eyes, and can ſacri- 


fice real comforts to pleaſe that ſenſe. When that 
agitation ceaſes, 7s Sendorent ow Sennuyent a la 


| The numerous clergy and military form the life 
of ſociety in France, and, together with the ladies, 


aſſume the direction of every thing. The female 


graces, and facility of expreſſion, are as remark- 
able as their influence. I think you will find vani- 
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I H AVER.fcen their biennial exhibition of paint. 
ings, and wiſhed to be more of a connoiſſeur on 
your account; With my ſmall degree of ſkill or 
taſte, I am inclined to believe they have hardly a 
painter, at preſent, above a ſecond. or third rate, 
except ane. However, I think I have ſeen ſome 
young ſtudents who promiſe well, and may con- 
tribute to revive true taſte, and the great ſtyle, 
provided they travel in time : this is indiſpenſable, 
Their . preſent mode inclipes too much. towards 
thoſe fadaiſes of Dreuſe, which, though often pretty 
and nicely executed, are ſo far beneath that firſt 
and grand ſtyle of painting which tends at once to 
forward that delightful art, and to elevate and im- 
prove the mind, that we are at a loſs where to rank 
theſe things,—theſe pieces from common life !\—and 
French lite too! they may have ſome merit in 
their way, though not equal to that of Hogarth's 


pieces of the ſame kind, nor of equal ſpirit or mo- 
ral tenden. | 


Let us by all means imitate nature ;—but there 
is ſurely a choice or ſelection of objects, by which 
the true judgment of genius is diſtinguiſhed, and 

ve muſt rank the elegant and ſublime above the 
mean and affected. There. is an univerſal heauty 

and elegance, which is not of any particular coun- 

try, but to be culled from all nature, or conceived 
.by a warm and elegant Bey; within the power 
of nature, but beyond what 


e has been known to 
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produce : ſhe furniſhes hints as points upon which 
genius builds, and almoſt creates. 8 
Their ſculptors have fucceeded, I think, better 
than their painters, ,,and have frequently come 
nearer to their maſters the Italians and Greeks than 
any of us. But a little French affectation often 
intrudes even into ſome of their firſt rate compo- 
ſitions, and which, to me, always ſpoils the effects 
77 oe Ek, Oy 
I believe their modern art of dancing, and their 
Identres, have helped to vitiate more than to im- 
prove their taſte in the fine arts. I often faney 
that 1 ſee, in many of their beſt performances, 
ſome of their dancing or theatrical ideas of grace, 
which, to me, is generally mere affectation, diſtor- 
tion, or grimace, This is copying from a copy, 


and a bad copy, inſtead of going to the original. 


From this general cenfure on their artiſts, you 
know IT except one, viz. Vernet, who follows na- 
ture, and chufes well, and is, I think,  claflically 
elegant in ſome things but he ſtudied in Italy, 

' T am told, from a child. Their merit, as already 
hinted, in the arts, has generally been nearly in 
proportion to their affiſtance from Italy. The 
cauſes, or at leaſt the means of their great pro- 
greſs, during the time of Lewis XIV. aroſe chiefſy 
from thence. They were then liberal enougb to 
ſhew to whom they owed their excellence, to imi- 
tate the Italian ſchool, and encourage their artiſts. 
Since that period I do not find they have improved, 
but on the contrary declined, as they returned to 
their national conceit and contempt of ſtrangers, 
1 themſelves ſuperior to the Italians, and to 
all the world, in every thing. There is ſcarce an 


Italian artiſt now to be found in all France, while 
they are giving immenſe prices for little Dutch and 
Flemiſn pictures —both bad ſymptoms. T believe 
there has hardly ever been a great artiſt m 

Ons, „ thoſe 
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thoſe. _ never ſaw the Mediterranean, nor 
Italy. An acquaintance with the nations that ſur- 


round thao + conſider as a nevefſary part of 


education, and eſpecially: for artiſts. I dm ada 


ed to believe that none of us dan welt: arrive at 
the firſt degrees of excellence in any thing without 


leaving our own: country Farby, and frequently 
taking enlarged views of men, of nature and of 


art. : doubt if the Freuch have any: other way 

left to be great in any thing, but by leaving their 
country very: young, and itaying away'tillthey al- 
moſt forget they are French, and till they acquire 
other babits and ideas, andeXerciſe their faculties 


and their organs. on ather objects; and in 4 differ- 


ent manner from what can be done in their own 


country: This, as it may appear fingular, 1 muſt 
endeavour to explain ſome other time. 7 
Lou know the French have an geadey at 


5 Rome, but their natural conceit has likewiſe ren! 
dered it almoſt uſeleſs to them; for the regulations 
require the ſtudents firſt to have gained prizes at 


home, and be completely fixed in their national 


manner, before they go there: whenever they get 
there, their chief object is gained; they ſeem to ſit 


don almoſt atiakion with that triffing diſtinction, 
and are not often much inclined to voy” alter 
wards for more fame. 

All this, you will readily coureive;: is f peaking 
rather in a general and indiferiminate manner, for 


which you will make ſome allowance, and recok | 


lect, that the exact truth cannot always be expreſf- 
ed, and much leſs in a few words. They have now 
ſome promiſing young artiſts, who' are aware of 
tbeſe national defects and impetliments; and others 
will probably are: and execute finer ideas, and in 
a better manner than have lately appeared bere; 
and will revive that proper reſpect ſor Italy, and 


the remains of the ancients, which is always the 


. 1 concomitant 
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concomitant of real merit. They may UN "I | . 
without being confined to their on * maſters, 


for you know they have had ve ones. 
You will begin, wg fs that Lam et becom- 
ing a connoiſſeur, like moſt uf our travelling coun- 
trymen, who ſeem ſo generally to be engroſſed and 
infatuated: by the purſuits of ne ſhall, how- | 
ever, purſue my reflection se 

Tbe fine arts are, doubtleſs, entitled Lu our ad-: 
miration and eſteem, and conhdered, even abſtract- 
edly from the pleaſure they afford, may tend more 
to the benefit than the prejudice of mankind. But 
their good effects will depend much on the objects 


about which they are employed. In this, —. 
of the ancients were wiſer, or more fortunate, 


than we, in employing the painter and ſculptor to 
promote public virtue by the public commemora- 
tion of great men, and great actions. And I ſhould. 
bave more reſpect for thoſe. arts now, if they could 

made to unite in producing ſome more public 
good, of which I can fill fee the poſſibility. But 


while we ſee them confined to a few great towns, 
2 


there, among a few great families and churches, 
the only ſeats of elegance and luxury, while miſery 
reigns throughout the reſt of the nation, theſe fine 


arts, become no very favourable ſymptoms of the 


advancement of human e or of the ict | 


ence of government. | 
Religion has latterly e the chief chief in 


wbich the arts have been made to join their aid 


with thoſe great effects, which I could wiſh to ex- 
tend io more general utility. But in this progreſs, 


I: fear we bave lately loſt, inſtead of gaining 


ground. I cannot but lament that our religious 
reformers ſhould have thought. it neceſſary to diſ- 
miſs, at once, from our churches, painting, ſculp- 


ture, and muſic. May not we hope that ſome of 
dur * or 3 al: be able to recall them 


to 
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to their ſtation by degrees, as uſeful knowledge 
and elegant taſte extend their influence? We ought 
not to deſpair of ſuch a revolution, when we know: 
that even ſome: of the Mahomedan princes cons 
trived to admit the arts, in ſpite of their religion, 
though it ſeems to have been eſtabliſhed on purpoſe: 
to exclude them,” ti POR: 3 deer e 
_ the rwe, beer 


| LETTER. VI. 146793 ad 
dee Alka Rims. Wow 


— CE 


Ti E Fregcb,: with all their inde” are not 
yet a commercial nation, though their government: 
1 25 7 de be _— _ jag 2 
fy. fuus trade (perhaps bee it 
the faſhion), and have even taken part in the mo- 
dern abſurdity of commercial wars. They would 
not have much occaſion to depend on the preca- 
rious reſources of foreign commerce, if they could 
make a proper uſe of the advantages of their ſnua- 
tion—of the fertility and extent of their country. 
But that again would require a degree of hbe fy 
and ſecurity, and a kind of government of wh 
they are perhaps now incapable. — 
| Even if commerce ſhould appear to e 
more neceſſary to them, in order to eontend with 
other maritime powers, if they aro wiſe, they will 
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conſider well before they attempt to — their 
military to their commercial character. While the 
romantic ſentiments of honour can produce cer- 
tain eſſects and exertions, it would be unwiſe to 
ſubſtitute the love of wealth, winch TE not ayes 
rate in the ſame manne. | 

Confidering, however, the ai ales chere muſt | 
be, under ſuch a government, to attract or raiſe 
great capitals; and to employ them in any ſcheme 


of commerce or manufacture, they have ſucceeded 
$ —— in ſome things of the kind. You know 


F 2 


their ſucceſs in ſilks, and in ſome ſorts of woollens, 
which might ſucceed ſtill beiter if leſs burdened 

with regulations. I heir goblins is an elegant manu- 
factory. That company has a monopoly for dying 
certain colours. This we ſhould perhaps think op- 
preſſive, but here it may have good effects. Like 
the royal manufactories in ſome other poor nations, 
it may be the only means of retaining them in the 
country, and of fupporting the quality and repu- 


tation of the goods; operating ſomewhat in the 


way that our ſtatutes of apprenticeſhip have been 


ſuppoſed to do : and I ſuſpect there may be truth 


in that ſuppoſition, and wiſdom in the inſtitution; 
for, in eountries where apprentices are not render- 
gt * law, I think the workmanſhip of 
very thing is inferior. I wiſh you could perſuade 

on of your dyers, and others who work in me- 
tals, &c. to ſtudy-chemiſtry, and could give a bet- 
ter education to your tradeſmen, _ to the lower 
Water in general. 5 
The manufactory of deoläigg -l ihswiße ſo | 
— known here, is a noble and profitable work, 
and well conducted. Eight hundred people are 
employed in one building. You may attempt it in 
England, but cannot, I fear, ſucceed ſo well as 
here; for there will not be near the ſame demand. 


The ke fuperig * ROT: _ of Te * coun- 


5 
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try,—the faſhion. and taſte of the 3 for that 
 ornament,—their baving the ſtart. in the methods of 
working, and in the markets of Europe, are cauſes 
quite ſufficient for holding their great 1 e 
over all competitors in this — | 
The porcelain. fabrics, which many princes ſeem 
of late ſo fond of promoting, can be:of little ſer - 
vice, I doubt; to a nation, only ſo far.as they may 
be the means of improving the public taſte, and 
thoſe we call earihen ware, which, being of com- 
mon uſe, are of far more importance. T hough, in 
theſe laſt, they are trying ſome of our late im- 
provements at Rouen, as well as ſome of the cotton 
velvets, I have no dread. of their being able to ri- 
val our friends Bentley and Wedgewood, nor the 
arts and methods ſo far before them, and long efla⸗ | 
bliſhed, at Mancheſter, and elſewhere: 
When will nations be cured of the folly of 15 
tempting to ſupply themſelves with every thing by 
their own hands? How much better to take of 
other whatever is the moſt natural and convenient 
produce of each? This may open a fertile ſource 
of intercourſe, a Peg future: Ve to man- 


"Thaw this is now * a very liberal na- 
| tion, or rather produces many liberal individuals, 
their reputation in this too is beyond the reality, as- 
in many other things. Ihe reputation is acqu 
by means of many little arts, and of their pretty 
little language. 

Though doubtful if thelf*Forerament will ever 
be liberal enough to open their ports with us on A 
fair and equitable footing though their politics 
have generally been too artful and cunning, and 
conſiſted moſtly in little tricks, and in l 
even their friends a great fault, and too muc 
imitated; —yet let us hope, that ſome liberal prince, 
or me may dare 2 them right. 1 
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It is more from ill humour than want of b 

Wege. that nations do not yet lay their commerce 
more - open to each other. Let us hope that ſome 
of them will. foon break the ice, and others may 
follow. As our friend Adam Smith's book comes 


to be more generally read and known, I think his 


prineiples muſt 2 ty and contribute greatly to 
open the eyes of nations to ſee their own intereſt ; 
and it may, in that eaſe, be of more fervice to the 


world * any book That "bas Sppeareg fince 


. Evelid.' 

Tbe French deut willing! perſuade Geben 
and the world, that their country is improving 
very faſt: ber of that, I doubt even the poſſibility | 
under fuch a government. Their having advanced 


fo far, under ſo much oppreſhon,. is really wonder- | 


ful; but I ſuſpect they eannot go much farther. 
The! fine arts—the trifhing arts, may yet advance a 
Ittle; but ! doubt the country, and the people, 
mut long reden | Hearly a8 ey! are, or go | back- 
A few | philoſophers in che capita? may write very 
good books, and may fancy they are improving 
their nation, and the world, at a great rate, and a 
the white their names are ſcarcely known in the 
provinces, where it requires far other efforts to ba- 
niſh oppreſſon, civil and eeeclefiaſtie, againſt the 
Were © of rde more * powerlo] fopporters of eſta: 


bliſhed abuſes. 


Book. making i is a very confiderabli trade in this 
conititry? and they are thereby better known, and 
rather over-rated, in other countries. Europe pe pays 
them, in this way, a conſiderable and voluntary ta 
for the pleaſure and convenience of their agrecable 
and” now almoſt untverfal language. 

Thus, I am at length gradually brought back to 
the fubje& of your haſt, —to the province of fancy, 
taſte, and literature; where,” 'F grant you, ſfome- 

| | thing 
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thing muſt be frequent! picked, to mix up with 
the dry materials, of —— utility, and to ſeaſc 


where poſſible, the bitter or inlipid draughts of 


common vx laboriaus life. But the return is now 
508 Man wee is thy went. gf 
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Is i tl ae Chim bee 


encouraged here more than with us, and with more. - 
ſucceſs at one period; though I think they have a: 


others gone fartber wrong than gurielves. Although | 
they have bad very great maſters, and tbe names 
of Pouſſin, Le Brun, Le Sueur, Girardon, &e. will 
always ſtand high in the lifts of fame, yet the nati- 


onal taſte. has been but little eee by them z 
and the general . of drawing, of ofgamen, of 


| architecture, 15 almoſt as viciouſſy havtional and 
_ capricious as befote the time of doſe great men, 

bave more great works to ſhew than we have; 

- buy, at the ſame time, more bad taſto, The mo. 


derns in general have been finking,” and are now 


far beneath the fehooks of thoſe great maſters :. but 
I think the French have ſunk lower chan any of us, 
and more than was to be et in 0 great aud 


; pohſhed & nation. 
There is now bowever ſome hope, L think, of the 


vevaval of true taſte * genius in the companion 


of 
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of thoſe two great nations, France and England: 
but we muſt all have recourſe to Italy for that pur- 
poſe ; and muſt there labour yet long, before it can 
be accompliſhed. In that progreſs, we ſhall pro- 
bably approach nearer to each other, and may agree 
better in-taſte and opinions; though, in many things, 
each will moſt likely always retain its peculiarities. 
There are ſome early habits more obſtinately re- 
tained than others. Our taſte, for example, in 
cookery, in amuſements, in dreſs, and ornaments, 
*T think we ſeldom change; and we are more firmly 
attached to particular diſhes, playy, aQors, and 
ſingers, than to many things of greater importance. 
—Though men and nations ſeem born to differ 
wherever It 1s poſſible, yet where the general prin- 
ciples are obvi ious, we -muſt often be of the ſame 
opinion. We may agree with theſe people about a 
problem or a picture, but we ſhall perhaps always 
prefer” roaſt beef and Shakeſpeare to ſoupe and Ra- 
eine; while they, as conſtantly, remain in the op- 
N taſte; and prefer the latte. a 
Their muſto, and ſome of their theatrical anmſe- 
ments, are certainly full of bad taſte, as well as 
with us; though we differ widely. Truth is but 
one —errors are infinite. In order to get into the 
right road that leads to improvement, to truth, 
beauty, and nature, we muſt firſt he forced from 
dur national prejudices, by early and frequent tra- 
vel, and muſt become inan converſant with 
the arts, taſte, and people, of other countties. 
Even then, our labour is only begun; mbch will 
afterwards depend on the wiſdom and encourage- 
ment, and on faber inſtitutions, at home on 
education —on faſhion. 
Lou know the French. hubs fora goed e . 
und their 1] pirited and agreeable manner is well 
\fuited to comic action. Ns I confider them as 


the firſt comedians in the world: but their tragic 
action 


— 
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action and declamation, of which they are ſo fond, 

1 think wretched ; confiſting moſtly of a kind of 
furious or outrageous bombaſt, Which I believe 
ſeldom fails to diſguſt ſtrangers at firſt. The 


Frenchified Greek and Roman characters, which 
they ſhew on their ſtage, are like nothing in na- 


ure; but appear to us a ridiculous fort of carice- | 


turas, blown up by a puerile or petulant kind of 
paſſion, unworthy even of the children of thoſe 
manly people. Though the French ſeem to like 


all ſorts of violence in action, declamation, &c. 


and prefer their wretched tragedies to their excel- 
lent comedies; yet I do not think they feel much 
with the actors, nor can be conſidered as. fond of 
tragedy. They are always diſpoſed to be pleaſed, 
and ſeem to diſtribute their applauſe in proportion 
to the exertions of the actors, though ever ſo extra- 


vagant : theſe are generally in extremes, which are 


uſually diſtorted and ugly; they are always ready 


to. burſt on every trifling occaſion of paſſion: ſo 


that they, as it were, at once overſhoot the mark, 
and leave behind all thoſe natural gradations or 
tranſitions in the paſſions or affections of the mind. 
In ſhort, their players, 7oujours prets à eri ver, ſeem 
to. have very ſeldom any idea of a truly great and 

_ dignified character; and. but few of their poets 
| have arrived to the ſublime or. Batural, on any 
ſubject, and ſtill leſs in the operations of the human 


paſſions. The. great characters which they have 
attempted to delineate, from whatever country they 
are announced, generally turn out to be mere 


- Frenchmen: he: + OL NT : 
The cauſes of thoſe things, and of their appear- 
ance to us, may be various and complicated: yet 
I cannot help attributing much of it to their lan- 
guage. Wberever the great paſſions are concerned, 
the ſtrange magic of this language with me is ſuch, 
as to turn the hero who uſes it, into a ferfaron, 
. 5 | and 
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and the fineſt air, in finging, into 3 vulgar bowl, 
But the moſt powerful, though diſtant, ſource of 
all their #garomess in theſe various walks of fancy 
and Su is probably a falſe or defective taſte for 
th. beauties of nature, and their want of inclina- 
tion for à country life: this again may proceed 
from | their government, manners, and ways of 
living. Things are wonderfully connected in this 
1 Perhaps till we ſee hel farms and country. 
| houſes improve, we cannot expect them to produce 
2 yatural poet, painter, or actor. There are moral 
38 well as natural qualities that exclude each other. 
Thele People, with fi _ e and ny muſt 
perhaps be proportion t in judgment, 
and muſt be —— wrong than dene of their cooler 
and ſedater neighbours. This to many 8 to | 
be actually the eaſe. But their genius is again 
rather reſtrained and ſhackled by ſome other a4 
cumſtances—-by thoſe already mentioned; by th 
nature of their government-+by the formation of 
their language, which, though a very fine one for 
ame purpoſes, is confined, | and unfit ft for others, by 
ing idiomatic and affected. But I may have oc- 
caſion to return to theſe ſubjects, where ſounds are 
concerned ; and the ſize of the paper, as uſual, re- 
lieves you for the preſent, I ſhall however fill it 
up with an obſervation I think I have read or heard; 
that within certain limits or paths of their own, 
the French have probably more variety and grace 
in their writings than we, more and nicer ſhades 
and diſtindions in expreſſion and manner but 1 
think they ſeldom or never arrive at the ſame force, 
in thought or expreſſion. They have man 
pretty ways of infmuating what they mean; but 
ſeldom any of our forcible and many ways of 
4 out: and, when they attempt it, ga devient 
de far. ronades. * the N of the frog. The 


language 
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— naturally made for graceful trifling, can- 
not, it ſhould ſeem, attempt the ſublime or nas 
"op without {bag ring don che ridiculous. - | 


LETTER Ky" 


o nab e an arbirary nur, G. 


Parts. of- our journies have from. di 1 
much hurried for me, and we had not always op- 
portunities to ſtop where I wiſhed, in order to ex- 
amine, or to reflect or converſe on what we ſaw. 
But I believe that is often the caſe with moſt tra- 
vellers: ſo that many wiſe refleQions, that might 


thus have been produced, muſt now be loſt, and | 
thou go vninſtructed to thy key as the clown 


fays. - - 
I grant you that an Englüſhman may live tolerably 


well in France, and be well enough amuſed, as 


many of us have experienced : yet I doubt if there 

be much xeal and uſeful inſtruction to be acquired. 
In the uſeful arts, we are already before tbem; and 

in the fine arts, 3 we have not done ſo much: 
we have not gone fo far wrong. Though theſe arts 
have not been fo much cultivated and encouraged 
among us, what we have produced is more within 

the baunds of fimplicit and nature; and we have 
not, like them, quite fo much way to 80 back in 
order to regain the right road. 


Wich reſpect to what we may learn on any moral 


Hubjects, as of law, government, or manners; their 


national | 
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national character, their taſte, their paſſions, are ſo 


oppoſite to ours, that I often doubt the uſe or ap- 
plicability to us of ſuch knowledge. Their life muſt 


ſeem at firſt to us unnatural, and they themſelves a 
| ſpecies apart from the reſt of human nature: E 
tha 


there is ſo much inconſiſtency in mankind, 
theſe very people take the lead in almoſt every 
thing, and are obſequiouſly followed by the reſt of 


Europe. There may be ſufficient reaſons for this, 


when we come to examine the matter. Somebody 


| _ has written a book called / Europe Frangajſe. Some 
of the Aſiatic people call us Europeans all by the 


name of Frans, and conſider us as one nation. 


We may thank the French for bringing us all to 


that reſemblance. _ RN 25 

Various reſlections will naturally occur to an 
Engliſhman, when be ſurveys, even here, the con- 
ſequences of arbitrary power: among the moſt 
ſtriking of which will be the poverty and oppreſ- 
ſion of the lower claſſes of ſociety, - 

This government, ſince it got the better of the 
nobility and Proteſtants, overpowered all oppoſi- 


tion, and deſtroyed all the traces of freedom, has 
hitherto behaved wondrouſly well, conſidering its 
unlimited abilities to do otherwiſe with impunity, 


and the natural effects of uncontrolled power on 
its poſſeſſors. This may perhaps be attributed to 


the accidental influence of poliſhed manners, ſci- 


ence, and civilization: but I would not promoſe 
or depend much on the continuance of ſuch mode- 
ration, nor on the duration of fuch caſual 1oftuence. 


We can already trace the footſteps of deſpotiſm 


here, and perceive her careleſs and unfeeling indo- 
lence, with many unguarded ſtrokes of her natural 
pride and inſolence, and can fee that ſhe muſt, ſoon 


or late, break looſe from ſuch feeble reſtraints; and 
that philoſophers, women, and public opinion, will 


not always be ſufficient cheque even to her caprices. 
V 1 8 Though 


} 
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this tyranny is not yet ſo bad as that of 
eaſtern deſpotiſm, it may terminate ſomewhat in 
that way in due time: the people are already ob- 
viouſly impoveriſhed and oppreſſed. Effects muſt 
follow, and be proportioned to their cauſes. Of 
the poſſeſſors of uncontroſled power, a great majo- 
rity will probably always be ſpoilt by it, in ſome 
degree, bodies of nien ſtill more than individuals. 
How different the behaviour of a Cyrus, or an 
Alexander, before and after the poſſeſſion of power? 
Even the Romans. when once triumphant, ſoon 


Toft ſight of the wiſdom, juſtice, temperance, and 


moderation, which bad _ me tound: ation: io their 
— n 
The ancient Evrgpeap nations indeed for Aa 
time; that free and independent ſpirit, which bad 
been their charaReriſtic, as wandering tribes. But 
in that tate of ſociety and ee no ſyſtem of 
precautions and control could be foreſeen or eſta- 


bliſhed, ſufficient to ſecure' their -uſual freedom 


againſt the encroachments of tyranny, which muſt | 
follow the influence of property, now ſuperadded 
to the military authority of their chiefs. The war- 
like forms and order of the field, tranſplanted: or 
continued to the fixed ſociety, in time produced 
the feudal ſyſtem; a ſpecies of government which 
was ſoon found to be incompatible with civil li- 
berty, and which aboliſhed all former ideas of in- 
dependence, and of the equal right in each man to 
whatever he might lawfully poſſeſs, though ever ſo 
ſmall; till ſociety came ene to be -djaded 
into tyrants and ſlaves. 

One of the neceſſary: productions of that ſyſtem, 
and perhaps the beſt, was that barbarous ſpecies of 
perpetual war, which came afterwards to be a little 
ſoftened and humanized by the romantic ſentiments 

of 1 War nen 1 maintains ſome _ 
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the noble: and manly exertions ; and thoſe who | 


As men acquire freedom and ſecurity, they are 
known to improve in arts and induſtry ; in dex- 


_ rerity..and- diviſion of labour: thence a greater 


number may be maintained in idleneſs, and the 


| power#/and the linpjtaniot ah whos ſociety are 


conſidered as thereby increaſed. But ſuch is the 
love of power, that ſlavery would moſt probably 
have maintained its ground, though fo obviouſly 


_ againſt. the intereſt of the whole, and particularly 
_ _ of the maſters, had it not been for certain acct 


dents and changes in manners and ways of life. 
Theſe proceeded probably, at firſt; from that mad- 
nels for the cruzades, which fo generally infected 


Europe, and of which the hiſtory is 8 
tho 


known. The neceſſary expences attending 


expeditions, ſome increaſe of knowledge, taſte, arts, 
and luxuries, brought from the Eaſt, produced con- 


ſiderable changes at home; among which was the 
circulation of property, and the releaſe of- numbers 
from a ftate of bondage. 

The church, you know, dei lent a helping 


band to the abolition of ſlavery, partly from reli- 


gious, and partly from intereſted, motives. But 


domeſtie freedom could be fully eſtabliſhed only 
in thoſe countries which bave ci broken and 


thrown off the feodal claims, Jn the decline of 


that ſyſtem it was ſtill doubted by many, whether 


the abolition of ſlavery would be of advantage to 


the people 1 in general? Though it has undoubtedly 


proved ſo in England, and fome other countries, 
the advantages may perhaps {till be doubtful where 
the abſolute power of one mafier has fucceeded to 
that of the many; and were it not for the advances 
made in arts and civilization, it might yet be a 

,. whether the deſpotiſm of one would not 


| be worſe thaw: feodal anarchy, where that one was 


Dot 
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not a very good man, and a n eee | 
Feb, which we have reaſon to fear would 
ſeldom be the caſe if the ancient ignorance ſtill 
prevailed ; ſuch princes. being even now rare, with 
ol the i advantoges of CO nde 
as e 7 t "OS 
x ', ; Yes ; \ 1 Fe 
1 4. 1 org ty wie 
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333 to give you a a8 wells" re- 
ffections; but I think the latter will encrozch upon 
and fill up moſt of your paper. As there may be 
but little that is new to you remaining for me to tell 
of theſe countries, and as I am perilape naturally 
more of à projector than a retailer of facts and 
partienlars, I ſhall probably go on frequently to 
indulge in various ſpeculations upon different ſub- 
jects, as they may be called to mind by what fee. 
In-my journal I find feveral things French 
literature, of whieh I mean to give you ſome ex- 
tracts, as memory and occaſion may anfwer, - 
In France, and indeed throughout Europe, aM 
things ſeem in a perpetual change or progreſs, 
which is governed by faſhion. Even virtues, ta- 
lents, change their Places and degrees of ebe 
tion in a ſhort time. In one age, all for fighting; 
another, all for ſtudy. Since we began to prefer. 
ly to IO and to take are eredrt = | 
* what 
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what we know and can talk of, than for what we. 
can do, we have fancied every thing was to be 
learned from reading books, when not too idle even 
for that occupation. Ltd 18 3 4 nts" ee N 6 
One perceives theſe things more obviouſſy here 
min France, though they probably read leſs thaw-you 
do. Some of their moſt ſenſible men, I think, place 
too much dependence on books, and almoſt forget 
that reading can never entirely ſupply the place of 
practical knowledge, tho a wery neeeſſary aſſiſtance 

in order to know or do any thing well. To acquire 
univerſal learning, they ſeem to think one has only 
to conſult their dictionaries— the form into which 
they have thrown every art and: ſcience, from 
cookery and hair dreſſing, up to every uſeful trade 
and ſpecies of philoſopby : a manner of writing 
which may be of great utility to mankind, if they 
are taught to take it only for what it is worth, 
and not to depend on it too much. I wiſh ſuch 
books to be reduced in ſize and price; but they 
ſeem, on the contrary, growing bigger and dearer. 
They might be made to ſerve as memoranda in all 
the arts, but cannot teach them. Every thing that 
facilitates knowledge to the people, and tends to 
render each art and ſcience univerſally known, 
muſt be of ſervice to mankind in general; and 
their benefit and convenience is certainly at leaſt of 
equal conſequence with that of thoſe few who de- 
pend entirely on books for their knowledge, and 
who are not generally of ſueh importance to ſo- 
ciety. You. have obſerved, che uu, ſome who, 

_ after. the moſt laborious literary reſearches, were 
found to be novices among the firſt people of 
practice with whom they had any thing to do, till 
they began to.diſcover how far behind real practice, 
books generally are in moſt of the uſeful branches, 
| They may be _neceflaiy/in every kind, even of 
of practical knowledge, 10 a certain degree; but 


t then | 


- 
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then you ee ee 0 doubt, and when 10 


1 them. 
nce r a ſhall 3 \ 


- When the im 
ter underſtood, — men ſhall have learnt to eſti- 
mate things nearer to their real value, books may 
more nearly keep pace with practice, and be of 
more uſe to it; and mankind may not then be di- 
vided, as now, into two claſſes the few who read 

and depend too much on books, and the many who 
do not read at all. Theory and practice may then 
become better acquainted with each other, and 
ſome practical ſcience een o the lower and a 
moſt uſeful ranks of men. 

In the French there is an apparent munability; | 

5 but at bottom a real ſameneſs of character, through 
all the known periods of their hiſtory. Although, 
in ſome former times, they may have ſtood higher 
as to power, arts, ſcience, -taſte, and great men, 
there are certain peculiarities which form ſo inſe- 
parably a part of their character, that I believe 
they muſt have been nearly the ſame ſort of peo- 
ple at all periods, whether as — os or 
Franks, or modern French 
Hut with us Engliſh, there is a e of mu- 
tability, fa to ſpeak, if we are conſidered either in- 
dividually or nationally. Tou know we are reput- 
ed as ehangeable as our climate. We have been 
a very different ſort of people at different periods 
before and after the Reformation, for example. 
Me have taken a new character even ſince the Re- 
volution, and differ much in our manners and dif. 
| poſition ſince the time when Eraſmus viſited us; 
and in our temperament there are ep yet che 
ſeeds of future revolutions. $0220 

In the French I fee no museen cauſes: of -any 
great future change or progreſs; and they are not 
now perhaps incapable of. procuring or. exegu 
* ſpecies of nene very different dr or 

tter 


Fg 


1 8 wan they at preent ewlfalk; and 
which is perhaps now ſo well adapted to their cha- 


rater, to their halts of thinking, and ways of 
life, er. much better may not een 


1 


pected. 9 E 

Tbere 0 doubileſs many Ates 1 3 
of perfection, which is not to be obtained in this 
world, though it is of vaſt conſequence to keep it in 
fight, as well as the right to the freedom of inveſti - 
= Since we ſee that theſe people can be to- 
bappy in their preſent condition, it Ty be 
Lad ta the ends of government are fully-anſwer- 
= as the beſt could do no more. Tet, as Eng- 
lich, we muſt ſtill fee deficiencies in this their pre- 
ſent condition. With all the advantages of a na- 

tural, cheerful, and happy temper, together with 
the beſt government they can expect to enjoy, we 
muſt ſtill doubt if they ever can acquire that dig - 
nity of nature, and ſenſe of ſecurity, which can 
alone produee the efforts, the enterpriſe, the pub- 
lie ſpirit, and Progreſs of n e en, 
able among a free people. 
Their government muſt non, eipesially in i its . 
ternal operations, probably always partake of the 
national character, and of the deſecis incident to 
unlimited power —prudent and artful, raſh, and 
unſteady, enterpriſing or indolent, by turns wiſ. 
dom and folly, ſpirit and weakneſs, mixed, or al- 

' ternately taking the lead. But the unfecling ſos 

expek and 2 deſpotiſm muſt ae Ye 
expected at length to predominate. | 
With ſuch a government, whoſe 4 ns | 
operations muſt at beſt depend ſo much on faſhion, 
or on the views and diſpoſition of an accidental 
miniſter, miſtreſs, or in and not upon a 

tied conſtitution, meaſures muſt too frequently 
_— men; and . mene of _ ow | 
LSD LE 82 0 . 
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ful; Phe 00 adh e's to eteate ſuſpicions, 

and put nations on their guard, and thro them 
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2 To eee, hg Fay (AD DA. RAUL dong 
15 every ebiutty tber fs protbly: Wareling 
5 be learnt; 4d to this) which has bee 
ſo long the leading dation in Europe, we all re- 
ſort, on Purpoſe to learn almoſt evety thing. 8 
thine they © deſerve” that ' pre-eminence,” in ſome 
things; though they themſe hes are tod apt to fan- 
cy that they do in all. They may go on to de- 
ſerye it ſtill more, by means of the very ad van 
tages attending that pre-eminence. Thoſe advan- 
tages are many and important. The various and 
valuable articles of commerce, the motives to in- 
duſtry and exertion of mind, which the univerſa- 
lity of their language and their faſhions have pro- 
cured them, contfibute much towards making them 
an induſtrious and almoſt commercial people, in ſpite 


of 'their government, which is naturally Tatber © 
Vor. . M 85 careleſs - 
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_ - cargleſs and oppreſſive, 1 


this pre- eminence gives them conceit, it brings 
emulation 9 it, and promotes a benefical 
activity in the r inces of taſte and uſeful ſcience... 
- If, the ſtate could, he: forced into more wiſdom and 
benevolence, it might employ more eſfecual means 
e their preſerving che lead an many more 


s of. real impotance to national. p | 
ny the article of books, which write and 


rint for all Europe, is no inco means of 
nn riches and of extenſive influence, though the 
Dutch have induſtriouſly drawn to themſelves a 
ſhare in this branch of trade. The univerſal pre- 
valence of French modes andi manners likewiſe fa- 
dilitates their ſchemes in foreign politics, which I 
think they underitand much better than they do 
the principles of domeſtic profperity. This, with 
an alliduous, and liberal attentſon go Their miniſters 
2 conſuls abroad, gives them an a in 

the courts, and a powerful, though ecxet, 

ence, to the oppokite See, l- en 
know they govern we, TE yo 
even attentive, like 8 
eme — 


2 dhe n of | ;Koung. . mn e 2 
tba, hy . | ſuch Means, 10 gau dre E. next 
Car of Rulha, who, is ie ugh of. a. Fxench-, 
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manage tbe x = ILICS of. Europe: ſecretly. in thei 
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- marims mills a perfuddd/all-Eundpe thas 
-pught- to "De: f | the; Engliſh,” who 
down: and they xr ime 
fueteed, rhe will -probatly long: continue à great 
object with exctr nation to reduce the other, even 
at the cxpence of reducing elf much more. How 
much better for each to try to raiſe: both] but efpe- 
cCially for France, 8 — progreſs 
ain till a uperiority. They might go- 
b vern/the world, Af bey could keep ſteady to their 
| 5 "V0 and to their allies, / and not grow inſo- 
| by ſucceſs. But perhaps that is not in human 


5 nature; and till leſs in French nature. With fac- 


yet more 


© eeſs, a nation never knows here to ſtop. Grent· 
neſs 'knows not where or how to ſet. bounds to 
* fel, but generally ovetſhoots the mark, and 
wears Irfelf our. out. Proſperity not only ſpoils us, 
but creates us enemies. Our late ſucceſſes and ſu- 
periority, in this century, cannot fail of producing 

0-290 eee agpini v9; proba ones 


But, as I was going ee eee e . 
5 probably before them in moſt of the arts and trades, 
| that are of the greateſt uſe to mankind, yet there 
may be much to be learned in this country. The 
| r 
connected of different countries, 


and even thoſe ag the ſame country, have yet 


much to learn of each other. An intelligent artiſt 
or ttadeſman will always find -fometbing to learn 
in ſo active and induſtrious à nation as this; and 
I am pleaſed to ſee our manufacturers travelling 
| here :—our Bentleys, Coles, ee e from Bir- 
mingham, Mancheſter, &e. 

The provinces of taſte and utility are more nh 5 
mately connected than the world in general have 
formerly imagined; and happily, the: uſeful arts 
aue not pow benea ath the attention of che ſcholar 
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the ä ile your radbſien are not 
'"deflitnte, of an uſeful and liberal redurcative's 


| E there is: yet great room for amendment iii 


that Way. As thoſe claſſes apprbach each other? 
the better it muſt be for the whole; for the diff 


ent claſſes of arts, ſriences band men, and for ſoa 


in general. In moſt other :chuntriésg the 


Par ga; Hberal arts are, as yet, the mere appen- 
dages of luxury; they ſtand alone and alof: from 


the other arts; their poor relations, and are there. 


ſoteiof little: ſervice to the nation e nig 
The philoſopher rejoices io ſee them deſcend 


among you to an acquaintance with their bumble 
bretliren; and all, by mutual aſſiſtance, promoring 
each: othet's iQtereſt;cwhich then happily coincides 
with that — : While you continue to 
know this, you will yet more liberally promote 
and Benne wtiveation” in general; the reception 
and encouragement of ſtrangers ' of merit ; the 
travelling of proper ſtudents to other countries 
Your different trades, companies, matufaQurers; 
mould all zealouſſy contribute to ſupport; for ex- 
ample, ſuck inſtitutions as your Royal Academy, 
with other ſcientific ſchools, and enable them too 
fend youth abroad: you may thereby goon to im- 


prove and preſerve ſuch a ſuperiority in every 


thing you produce, founded on ſcientific and me 
chanical knowledge and good taſte, as will force 
them into every country, even in ſpite of the con 
fined and ſelſiſn views of their moſt fooliſh and t Gs 


nee governmenfs. nn tubes htc 7 oo ne 


But if ever you come to be ſo conceited as to 
fancy vou want no ſuch foreign aſſiſtance; that 


you can proudly ſtalk on alone, and) ftill. preſerve: 


ſuperiority ;' it will be a certain ſymptom! of 
decline. Shut up in your own iſland, you will 
quickly barbarize into circumſcribed nationalities; 


will fink: and follow. the fate of all nations wo 


b. 1 | — 2 *. : | have | 
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5 ty 


have ever given up, or have been deprived of, a 


ſufficient intercourſe with others. 


However, let 


not ſtudents of taſte ſtop long in France :—let 
them get on to Italy at leaſt, where ſome gems will 


always be found "among their 


rubbiſh, by 


thoſe 


who can diſtinguiſh. Nay, Italy is yet ks} coun- 


only the diſfant provinces of that empire. 


try the ca apa of taſte—and-the.other nations arg. 
a Thither 


mut all artiſts reſort to get rid of their provincial 
and vulgar manners. That people, though now ſo- 


deſpicable, if once united un ider 7a good | 


OVErn-- 


ment; I make no doubt would again ſoon rule the 


world. Their talents, 
appear to be capable % every 


their er t 5.4 | 
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their language, would ſoen 
thing, if theſe were 


once employed and elle s on a ee e 1 
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8 Jig? 
WE eie TH LEV 5115 
171 ee ven gata 
authors, with ſome ſhort remarks, but I now learn 
that ſuch things have; ee already ſo often done. 
that it muſt be needleſs n fill up your letters wich. 
fach intelligence... The h. you know, have 
long and liberally encouraged all the arts and dei 
ences, and have generally preſumed to take the 
jead in learning as well as in taſte; and, what has 
{till more influence, it has lately become the faſhi-. 
on, among both ſexes, to philoſop hize, and form 
ſocieties for that purpoſe. If this taſte ſhould con- 
tinue for a ſufficient length of time, the French la- 


* 1 e 10 MY; 4 115 1 192 by 's 5 | 
3 #33 1 4 47 7 ate ' 8. 1 I 


dies may prove to be good philoſophers themſelves, 


and may help to make many others. They may be the 
means of extending knowledge, and of producing 
ſuch beneficial effects as would here be impoſſible 
without their influence. Students may certainly meet 
in France with more aſſiſtance, and more readily 
in Paris, than with us, in converſation, in public 


| Hbraries, and lectures. 7 


Converſation is the fort of this people: From 
thence we may gather more pleaſure and improve- 
ment than any where elſe. They are ſo ee 
ly agreeable and communicative, and always read y 
to give you all they know: ſo that the ng of 


a very few may ſerve the whole nation, and alſo 
benefit many of us viſitors. You may meet here 
with whole ſocieties, genteel, agreeable, and ap- 

| | parently 


4 of hee, 


Shall we doubt if knoy 
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\pareily well informed, where” only one or two, 
| ps none of them, ad not even on 
1 the fubjeRs unon which their Society is formed, . 
and; rheir converſation chtefly turns. pick 
up what they think fuffeient information, at fecone 
| 623 third hand, among their friends. 

ledge of one thus ſpreads through a great number}. 
| hence their knack at caller? ſo well on ſubjeAs | 

which they have never ſtudied, and which' they 
ſurpriſe us by ſeeming to underſtand almoſt as 
well as many of thoſe who have gone through all To 
the tedious forms of the ſchools. 

It is difficult to gain admittance to tho beſt com. . 
pany here, as well as every where elſe. | Nor in 
any country do the comfortable, little, fenfible, and 
familiar, ſoeieties eafily admit of N and 
ſtill teſs of foreignots? but where, by letters or 
friends, you ure once received, you will find them 
more communicative 'and 3 than almoſt 

- where elſe. However, I think the moſt ſent 

e and beſt informed amotig them bave, like 
ow among "ourſelves, ſomething reſerved. W Soreg] 
retired, and even ſometimes un peut mſanthr 
| enereaſes our rt | 
_ neſs ? We may. —if the knowledge of mens fol- 
lies and wiekedneſs is ta keep us I out 
of humour with them. | | 

Doubtleſs ſome of theſs. _obſeriativins muſt 5256 | 
often been made before, though 1 have not feen 
them, having purpoſely rather "avoided reading 
much on thoſe matters, That I may, without preju- 
dice, ſee with my own eyes. Qthers have occut-" 
red, on attending with a thtle more application 
than time and opportunities bad hithertq permit- 
ted me to give to their agreeable language, —to its 
ſounds and formation. With all its defects, it 1s 
certainly the language of proſe, as ſomebody has 
| obſcved; and more — of converſation.— 
; You . 


The know? —_ 


2 . 
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FROM FRANCE; 


You ſee ae ont. been, and may ſtill be, of 
great ſervice to mankind as a general and conve- 
nient medium of communication; and now in 
poſſeſſion be that privilege, will probably keep, it, 
were it only: from; the. central ſituation / ofthis 
country; as ſeveral nations, in order to viſit each 
other, muſt paſs through France, ITbe French 
ſeem formed for ſocial: | atercourle, : and. their yr 


guage made on purpoſe. to indulge them 1 1 it. 


Tbough their converſation is, in general, Arial. 


to a degree beyond what vou may et 4 


the power of cuitom or habit, together with their 
P manner, their delicate pronunciation and 
raſeology, will faon, render moſt of it at leaſt 
ſupportable, and much of it highly agreeahle, A8 
we become greater adepts, and can expreſs bur: 
ſelves with eaſe, many new beauties Andi delicacies 
of the language begin to appęar, and to pleaſe us. 
We become better pleaſed with ourſelves; and 
that helps greatly to embelliſh every thing around 
us. And among ſuch a variety of people, a cho- 
ſen few may always be found who are at Once learn- 
ed, ſenſible, and agreeable. VVV 
Still J think, for ſome ber purpoſes, this lan- : 
guage, is defective or limited. Conüſling much of 
fixed idioms and favourite expreflions,. though clear 
and preciſe, with little variety of order or arrange; 
ment, in ſome reſearches it may, like books in ge- 
neral, carry the mind a certain length, or ina 
certain tract; but then it will tend to keep it there, 
and furniſn but little encouragement. ot alliſtaneg 
18 9 . For theſe, and other ſimilar Jea; 
from an afſectation and refinement peculiar : 
10 9 this people, and generally the fruits of ,civali; 
- zation, —from the compoſition of its ſounds, Artl- 
culations, and accents, I think this; language al- 
moſt totally unfit for poetry, and entirely unfit.for 
mufic. is But W how inſenſible, the natives A io 
theſe 


theſe defects of hs own 8 is aaa | 
and melancholy, One of the heavieſt taxes I have 
to pay for living among them is, being obliged to 
r them ſing. u 9 Shu their language is fo 
—— unfit to 5 dung they themſelves, with 
that unfortunate manner ol. theirs, ſuch. 8 
ſingers, yet from gne end of the king gdom 15 
other, 728 are eternally 8 it. "hate 
more than Ni been 2 baren my; U 
tation in order to get away from ſome ſinging 
do blers and ſervants. , Our gyn manner of ünging 
is not. perhaps a, great deal hętter; but We are not 
ſo fond of tpming other Heepke with ene 


At W henever we treat of. ſands. I think terms are ; 
Fantngy and muſt probably be always deficient on 
inadequate in repre: ſenting to the eye the oby ects of 
bearing. The French way of ſinging may be call- 
ed a burſting, and the Engliſh, à choking, manner: 
the firſt, an outrageous and vulgar expreſſion of 
paſlion ar of bodily pain; the ſecond is the: ex- 
N of. nothing, but a kind of falſe and un- 
ecling notion of grace. Both have generallß 
ſome kind of violence or uneaſineſs in the manner 
and exprefſian, which gives pain to the unaccuſ- 
tomed bearer. The climate, the language, give 
enerally to our northern female voices a kind of 
| — or defective tone; and to the men a hoarſe 
or choking one. It is only ſome of the baſs voices, 
in either France or England, that I can bear to hear 
with any pleaſure. , The voices to the north of the 
Alps and the Pyrennees, are 05 1. think, rp 1 0 | 
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Wi darn ee e be bed Usti 6 l. 
1 that ſcience and good tafte have recovered 
much and fo ſoon from the-blows they have re. 
ceived. at different times, from various, caufes.— 
began to decline with the fall of the Greek 
empire, and almoſt totally expired with that of the 
Romans, 4 the irruptions of the rude northern 
nations, Their revival was long prevented by that 
exceſs of wild devotion which cautioned and pre- 
judiced the people againſt the profane learning of 
the Gentiles, and baniſhed almoſt all ideas of the 
beautiful and ſublime. Latterly, after a eonfider- 
able reſtoration of taſte and cience, by the Ita - 
lians, and the riches of the church, our happx 
reformation certainly reverted a little towards bar- 
bariſm, by a puritanical enthuſiaſm ; and by ex- 
cludingthe fine arts from the temples, gave them 
| 2 check which all your riches of commerce and 
| freedom have not yet been able to recover ; nor 


probably ever will, till you become liberal-minded | 
enough to admit them Then to that ſanctuary. Ge- 
| nius requires the attention of a whole public, and 
| her works maſt be judged by the world at large. 
1 The private wealth and private houfes of rich in- 
| dividuals, though a conſiderable affiftance, can ne- 
ver, J fear, prove an encouragement nor a theatre 
| | ſufficient to excite her greateſt exertions, or to in- 
ſpire her ſublimeſt enthuſiaſm. Though our church 
is now neither ſo rich nor ſo powerful as formerly, 
1 yet 1 the might {till encourage the arts, and mig : 
| 5 flurniſn 
| 


FROM FR 4 CE: 7 r 
they ihably ua ba 8 
Vids we ers m Honobr, e 0m, 

0 ee ee 
Your: RoyaboAcadetny;-mbile isse by: the ; 
good ſenſe and gdod'taſte-of a man who forms a 
Ern in bis country,! doubtleſs has dong, and may 
yet da, mich towards i the revival of true taſte: 

N might yet to mdre; of half of thaſe works: 
ing as produced cd eee 5 
exhibition, a perpetual a viſte-- 
ary hf the progreſs of the arts; whereas 
m eff as ai de works are almoſt loſt by cheip 
diſperſion and diſappearance after a mort glance 
of the public eye. Gteater and more magnificent, 
more public as well as more permanent exhibitions 
and encouragements, are negeſſary. Honour and 
fame are tlie great objects of genius, more than pe, | 
cuniry; rewards, which; by a wife and liberal 5 
mixture pf honours: ànd atientions, may be cos 
| noiniſed and. marle juſt fufheient, for they may be 
too great ad welb as too ſmall;—ſo far kre riches 
alone from being competent to the purpoſes iu 
queſtion, Tbe advantages of the churches) and 
of a fe public galleries, eontribute greatly to 
maintain a taſte in the arts in ſome countries, even 
| th ſpue of the eee of der deſpo- 
if. 077 2b 10 „en 

It may be time 0 mii precautions likewiſe 

againſt another ' ſource of rhe decline or corrup- 
tion of taſte. The love of 'ornament is ꝓrogreſ- 
ſive, and inſenſibly ſteals upon us, with the pro- 
greſs of civilization and: refinement,” to a vieious 
exceſs and they who bring us back towards ſim. 
plicity, before we entirely loſe the reliſh: for it, 
ſurely deſerve well of the public. I ſuſpect your 
having lately advanced too far in this career. Let 

us hope that your gentlemen of taſte and ſcience, 
| your at and ſome e of your firſt artiſts, 
MF 


— 


. in oorrebting 
| cha diſtempered taſte whe 
you oe Babes rs . 
of indu — ani! — 1 
long before you had reached the ſummnit of ele 
gant ſimplicity and the'drue ſublime? Four cot 

Eber of a Rag for A public bank, certam houſes; 
rooms, and cielings, gaverbut tao many: ee | 
of your going too faſt and" too Fare" Be Ferhaps ho 
ornamental architecture higher: than thæ Doric, or at 
"=. the Ionic, ought to appear to the op air, 
r climate, and more eſpecially! i great Pub- | 

be | buildings. Of the ſine arts, architecture 
the firſt that does and ſhould improve; and 
bas a tendency to givę a tone and ſomoi dimits to 
_ reſt. But perhaps it cannot ſo ſoon os 
any great height in a brick country 
Beides the taſte of commeree and of fun 
| l riches, is ſeldom chaſte. The poll 
are in too great haſte to enjoy every thing with a 
coarſe and untutored appetice:; they muſt have;but- 
ter to their pork, as the Spaniards: ſay. It is the 
rich bourgeofſie—les par venus, who lead uscom to 
thoſe vicious exceſſes in ornamental taſſe, while 
the people of real faſnion and knowledge ſtrive to 
keep us back within the bounds of good ſenſe and 


ple and ſublime, while we have yet Tomerreliſh. 
and ſome advocates for it. It is to be hoped that 
one who ſhould build like Jones, or write like 5 
Swift, would ſtill be liked. 

Tou know I am a ſtaunch advocate for viliting 
other countries, as a neceſſary part of education. 
50 3 I think all who can, Thould- e e aud ä 
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moderation. Let us therefore encourage the fim: 


5 known. And 


4 ined among your not eyen up 10 their 
| profiutulagiced. of wedogny. Withqut a conſtant 
coutangication ith eaberhavions} our-taſte; and 
your works of. art will be apt i fav of yoor e+ = 
parate and inſular fituation. Tou will get into 
narrow and limited paths of your own, and be- 
come mere manieriſts, at: beſt ; and our produc- 
tions will be ſomething 
peculiar, like a provincial accent: dr when you 
venture out beyond ſuch limits, you will probabhy 
be enticed into thoſe of Aſſectation.— Pray beware 
of that bewitebing jade k-Abüt Ithink mi of the 
moderns can entirely eſcape. ber.—lt ſeems as if 
the had taken up her weine abode 1 10 Aten coun- 


1 


"Yous wick ſhould: not al he confined tc to cer- 
tain faſhionable tracts. "There are countries as yet 
not much explored, ee even the works of art 
may be worthy of ome aiténtion z and billeis 
where thoſe. of  niture;/of:daciety, aſſume e 
— 2b. never! umintbrefling, {@SPÞPEArances.: 
ou ſhould fometunes: geit out of Europe were! it 
— toſ lock bach upon her at a dliſtance, and: 
there >cebhſiller; compare and eſtimate ber arts, 
ber fuporiority, ber ſameneſa, from nemiand dif- 
ferent, points f view. Spain, the north and eaſt 
of Europe may furniſhi many objects intereſting 
to the artiſt and philoſopher, and not yet much 
beyond thaſe limits; among; Moors, 
Turks, Tamars, and other Aſialics, you 2 n 
more various and enlarged; rondeptions of fan. 
kind ; and you may there aſier gueſs an what, — 
Greebs and Romans were -Hother ideas af grace 
and manner may then occur; which you-gould ne- 
ver have acquired in Eure. Oun notions f 
What i orpeaful .arc tooapt to be..confined; and 
"0G oft 10 B01 29/3186 Digit 29% s ura 5 
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| eee, e mae a bbs 
able: even that Which i gputed gende in) one 
country; Will not be adtmnleted to. be fo iwanochery 

_ * and is bftety in fact; only: fore remporairy os :whims 
Gaal kindof tte of, I 318430. 230 10 
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Ta; E vomen [nEuckivrecititryy lat, 
and, I Think, . fuperivr; character, claim a great 
ſmhare af anention both ſrum the natives and ſtran- 
gers; and tend tod furniſh; me with ſome perhaps 
new ideas and ſpeculations on this and other con- 
vected ue. — eaſe and beldneſs of 
ortme enim e , ene 
of their: addrefs nd, ee their famili 
and facility of -aceets;: their reſtleſs vivacity, their 
_ extenſive} knowledge, the. credit and weight 5 
dheir opinions, are all very to a ſtr 

and being gen enough known, Leſhall not 
dwell upon — Our ideas of their mdelicacy 
being meaſured by à ſtandard / of our own; and 
taken from the exceſſive” nicety of our on petits 
maitres es peritas mamreſſæs, other nations do not rea- 
_ adamant: of nor underſtand. However, I _ 
two nations may ig many ways improve each 
_ other; * a female * Grd of the beſt 
55 qualities 


Ls. 


our 140 —— ron e oe the ac- 

eren . of fome of 1 their franchiſe and bolder 

graces; and theirs, in their turn, by à little of 

our female natuers, fendlvlity, ANF! GENE fm 
it 4 14 Ms 5 & 731 

1001 ni: I have. long ee deere - | 
ons concerning women; and the female character 
in general, which may appear rather fingular to 
ſome, though not to you; and in which I am the 
more conirmed by what I have been led to think 
and obſerve here. You and Twre have commbur- 
ed largely ts lead me into theſe notions, and are 
therefore bound to correct and improve then LI 
_ think then, that women have no where yet attained 
_ their- proper place and uſes: in ſociety,—not even 
here in p. poliſhed Europe,—though the example of 
this leading nation ſhews us at leaft the poſſibility 
of it. and that we may now be in e AE tos 
wards: the right ideas on this point. 

I have thought that the beſt cer thoſe 
evil mentioned in my laft, and to many others, 
may be boped for, ay the admiſſion of women 
to à hetter education, and to more inſſuence in the 
couneils of taſte and learning; and it 3 R 
haps SN a eg ee f ne 6 


2 7 1 0 r » 


2 Thot ce valadble wornen, Mrs. EPR Com- | 
miſſiomer Proby of Rocheſter, will long, long be ew + y re- 
membered and lamented by many; as ſuperier characters, and 
(I 7088 larly confidential friends to each other. Their exalted 
3 * their fentiments and ideas, went far beyond the 
4. 10 which they lived, though not a bad nor an ignorant 
| Hag they been ſpated ta us a tittle | ou theſe Let · 
| _ might. have made a better a pearance. heir friendfhi 
had this ſingularity | in-it, that the diſcovery of the merits 2 
each was owing to the other. The ruth of this, and the 
| ug of their great nn eee are ee more evi- 
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late to have gradually Mtn he — — 
utility in this and ſome other — and it is 


hoped they may go om tu riſe to that equality with 


men in natural rights, and in the uſe of their ta- 
lents, which ſeems intended by nature. een 


and conſidetation of the ſex muſt probably always 


follow: the degrees of civilization. Tet, in t 
hiſtory of nations; we ſee great variety in 0 | 
and we know from Sparta, om wiſe government 
might do much towards modelling their: character; 
and directing their education to the public goο 
From ſuch gradual improvement of che ſex, and 
bence in the conſtitution of ſociety; cobfiſts'>the/ 
only hope I can ſee of a'remedy-tocthatigrowing! 
diſpoſition to indulgence, affectation, and perpe- 


tuab change, which attends on civilization, arts, 


andi taſte, and which ſo ſoon entices us out of the 
paths of gopd ſenſe, that we are ſo long in — 
and which finally: leads to ruin. In Europe, to 
ſtop this progreſſion, would not probably —.— | 

ioable or advantageous :/to retard or direct it 
aright, ſeems to be the object that we ſnould keep 


in view, and can only be attaĩned by the aſſiſtance 
of the other ſex. Of the attempts of eaſlern le- 


giſlators to arreſt the natural progreſs and improve- 
ment of the human ſpecies, the effects and ſueceſs 
have not been ſuch as to be recommended or imi- 
tated in Europe. Were this a country of freedom, 
and the female education to go on to be yet more 
liberal and manly, in addition to their preſent nu- 
merous and agreeable acquirements, from the joint 
endeavours of both ſexes,” I can conceive this 
might then be a pattern of good. government, and, 
as a central and leading nation, alt 1 im- 
prove the reſt of Europe. 

The talents or abilities of the ſexes are probably 


nearly on when equally cultivated : or, if ſome 
mental 


. Ae rde e a * are 
not greater than between individuals of the ſame 
ſex, and not beyond the power of babit and . : 
cam to aſſimilate and equalize. 
Among the moſt, perfect — EIS the ſores ſeem =: 
to approach the neareſt to equality. In the hu - 
man fpecies it is diffeult o determine which ſen 
has the advantage. In confidering thoſe fmall — 
tive differences, I am ſometimes igclined to jg | 
in favour: of tbe female character. If. the. men 
have ſome important-adyantages in mental and bo 
dily force, the mind ſeems to. inberit others more 
uumerous, and to be more ugiverſal. Formed, as 
it. were, of a finer. paſte, women ſeem to poſſeſs | 
greatet degrees of ſenfibility,—quicker and nicer 
perceptions. ' They are thereby admirably, well 
conſtituted to be our companions and aſliſtants in 
almoſt every . occupation 5 more tractable, — 
taught, and moulded into habits, they poſſeſs from 
nature, or can ſooner acquire, the moſt eſſential 
| habit of controlling and regulating ſelf indulgence. 
They can thus more eaſily ſtop the ſource of the 
moſt deſtructive paſſions, and hence of the greateſt 
evils in life: and, when once 1aifed to all the influ. 
ence and knowledge of which. Wop, are, capable, 
they may teach us to do the fame... . 
On temperance, or the, management of indul⸗ 
gence, depend our beſt habits and diſpoſitions, 
the enjoyment. of every thing, —the duration of 
good taſte, of life, of ſociety itſelf, _ ; 
Even now, if we were firidly to eftimate the 
conſolations the ſex affords us, the patience and 


other. virtues they teach us, how much of our hap- 


pineſs, and even of our witdom, proceeds from 
them, we ſhould perhaps be aſtoniſhed, and too 
proud or - aſhamed to ſtate fairly the account. — 
How. much more might we not expect from their 
talents * their Virrues. if theſe. were properly 
Vor. N 8 improved 
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Improved by duellen! We may venture 
die that they will always anfwer and repay all the 
endeavours and attentions we may chuſe to g 
on their education; and will generally keep up to 
any opinion and expedtations we may venture to 
entertain of their ebaracter and abilities ; and, in 
Mort, will always be nearly what we chufe them 
to be. I think 1 have obferved, in feveral different 
countries, that wherever the men and women hve, 
and are moſt employed, together, there reſults a 
« : fimilartty of eharacter, Ahe powers and Exertions, 
the good order, of the whole, are much encreafed. 
Such are the countries in the northern mountains 
of Spain, among ſome of thofe in Switzerland, 
Germany, and, remarkably ſo, bere in France. 
The effects of a thorough ſubordination and fepa- 

ration between the ſexes, as in Aſia, the character 


and condition 6f foetety in fach countries, are well 


known, it is hoped, to put us on our guard 
againft every thing that has a tendency towards 
be dhe and pernicious tyranny, the Batural 
enemy of ſoctal 'bappineſs, and of all the elegant 
_ fts'in life. [Front the conftant intercourſe and um- 
tua inclinations of the fexes, and their perpetual 
efforts to pleaſe, proceed all the fine arts and ele- 
ant refinements, and moſt of our beſt babits. 
omen ſhould perhaps take the lead in theſe, as 
naturally the beſt judges of elegance of every kind, 
in men and things, perſonal and Died d. 5 
Fine taſte in Greece and Rome has been feen to 
decline through an excefs of ornament; and, in 
niore modern times, we have feen her take nearly ' 
the ſame route, through the concetu of Italy, and 


the cultos of Spain: and I ſuppoſe we have no right 


to expect that the leading nations of the preſent 
age, France and England, can avoid the downhill 
paths that ſeem marked out by nature for arts and 


Civilization. If * to retard or avert this na- 
tural. 


- 


o 
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ue decke or wo From ins-coubſe; 1 think ir 
muſt be done by the g 2 dpa e g de 
daavours of l Bas 
Though a proper ene n ſeldom bor by 
| accident fallen to the lot of women, thoſe acci- 
dental inftances ate in favour of the probability of 
ſucceſs, if more generally attempted: The. pains. 
beſtowed on them are ſeldomer, I believe, thrown. 
away than on the other ſex: As we open to them 
the ſources of ſcience, and bf the moſt manly vir- 
tues, we ſhall find they will plentifully partake. 
Their more pliant character and underſtandings will 
be readily raiſed and improved, and they will am- 
ply repay us with intereſt, as companions and aſ- 
bfants as mothers and tutors. ; 
The union of acquired dignity. with their natural 
fofigeſs, of the manly with the beuevolent virtues, 
would produce: the moſt extenſive and dene 
effects on.fociety : and accordingly I think we find 
_ the ſew accompliſhed learned and manly female 
characters, that ate known in hiſtory and in our 
own times, have generally had all the fucceſs, and 
have produeed the effects, here indicated; and they 
| have been the means of raiſing themſelves; and 
mankind around them; to het bigheſt konovurs, 
Among the inſtances that may be taken from the 
times of chival; from Er gland, Ruffia, and from 
the eatalogu ere . general, —the females * 
certainly utffitne the ks, in proportion to their 
numbers. And all know the influence and 1 impor- 
tance of great and wife women, in families as in 
empires, from the mother of the Graccbi our to 
our prefent queen. 
Wben we become wiſe and tiberat cath to 
celevate and improve, 200 fufficiently conſult, the 
po we may acquire from them every virtue and 
1 ſentiment that leads moft directly to happi- 
neſs * will teach us to control our paſſions, 
N to 


/ 
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to regulate and ceconomiſe our pleaſures, and,” in- 
ſtead of promoting, they will ſet bounds to luxury 
and indulgence, and will ſtop the decline 5 9 
taſte with that of en and ng} ] 


LETTER . 
in ſane ain continu. 


ws may. i (3; 1 am pleaſed I you | agree 
with fome of the opinions. hazarded in my laſt. I 
ſhall go on to finiſh. what I have to os on the 
ſubjed, though the digreſſion ſhould extend farther 
than I ma 551 yet foreſee. I do not pretend to build 
a new ſyitem, Soy to mend the old; nor to turn 
women into men, ut. to make them yet more ule- 
fal and agreeable to us. And I think the objec- 
tions you mention, and ſeveral others, would. be 
eaſily anſwered. —But I ſhall only detain Tar by a 
few more remarks as they occur._ ... 

_ Though we ſhould grant that our living ſo ach | 

with the women indifcriminately, as the French do 
bee: might not anſwer ſo well for us at preſent ; 
and though the company of the giddy. and un- 
thinking fair might, at firſt, tend to enervate and 
induce to idleneſs, and neglect of more ſerious and 
uſeful application; give them a liberal education, 
and ſukable employ, and the danger will, ceaſe, 
If ſome of them. are now too gay and thoughtleſs, 
the beſt remedy will be the endeavouring to make 
| them leſs Ko and not by running 4 from them. 
g e While 
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While we preclude them from erery occupation 
chat gives ſelf. importance, from all management of 
Fe publie, and even of their own affairs, we have 
no right to complain of the conſequences, of which 
a life and character of idleneſs and diſhpation may 
be among the leaſt pernicious, ' To attempt de- 
riving them of their natural influence, would be 
utile, and a beginning at the wrong end; rather 
_ qualify them to exert it to ſome good purpoſes. — 
by the addition of knowledge, reaſon, and dignity, 
they become quite irrefiſtible, fo much the better 
then; — they are nearly fo now, without all thoſe 
qualifications. ' In ſhort, ſince we have begun to 
raiſe the ſex from ſervitude, we maſt proba bly go 
on, till we bring them as near to an equality as 
nature will permit. There is no medium in 72 
They cannot ſtop long where they are. Ex 
maining mark of inferiority only ſo far d 55 | 
their minds, and ſets them upon reſtoring that 
equality by ſeeret and ſiniſter arts, which muſt par- 
_ ticipate too much of deceit, We muſt, doubtleſs, 
allow them every art or artifice that tends to render 
them more amiable, t a far la rilroſe, where nature 
ſeems to have made it neceſſary, but no more. 
While we render it neceſſary in moſt of their con- 
duct. we ſhalt have = conpplatry of their deceit and 
| duplicity. + 

Moſt of the preſent ftelkitig differences between. | 
the male and female character, are more the effect 
ok art than of nature; ſuch is the power of edu- 
cation, which ought. to be employed in improving, 
and not in debaſing nature; and ſhould not be 
_ uſed to widen that ſeparation, but katber in bring 
ing them nearer together. 

"The female dreſs ſhould have a nearer reſem- 
blance to that of men,—and eſpecially when they 
ride, which they ſhould alſo do like us. In Eng- 
land, their _ filly and perilous mode of rid. 

ing 
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the preſent 
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ing is aſcribed to Queen Elizabeth,—but it is h 


ſurely high time to leave it off. 1;reppice to ſes 
that ſome women of. faſhion have ſenſe and ſpirit 
enough to adopt, on that occaſion, our drels nearly, = 
and our manner of riding entirely, and in moſt | 


other countries, to ſee. it common, with all ranks ; 


and to ſee the female riding-dre(s approaching gra · 
dually towards reſemblance to ours. | They ought 
to wear drawers under their preſent, or ſome more. 
graceful, long dreſs ; though not quite ſo long as 

ne faſhiop : the ſex would. certainly gait 
by ſhewing a little more of their legs :—there 1s 2a - 
juſt medium between ſhewing all and concealing 


all. Sueh things, though apparently trifling, may 


have great influence. on the female character: 
But the French muſt. probably; long lead the 


_ faſhion in dreſs, and ſeveral other things. How 


many follies, and bow many improvements, does 
Europe owe to ibis vation ? Had it not been for 


ie prevalence of their manners, Italian and 


Spaniſh. jealouſy. would probably have extended 


throughout Europe, fo as to exclude the ſex almoſt 


entirely from ſociety; whence arts and civilization | 


would gradually have diſappeared, —deſpotiſm— 


barbariſm would again have reigned over the face 
of the earth. However, in this of preſcribing our 
dreſs, it is rather doubtful-if they are entitled to 
the authority they have ſo long * and exer- 
cifed, with ſuch a mixture of ſenſe and levity, of 


jo and falſe, . In their purſuit of variety, it is 


however. rather ſurpriſing that they have hardly 
ever fumbled upon any dreſs of good ſenſe on 

Tome Greek or other graceful and convenient mode 
of clothing ourſelves. We alſo owe to them this 
violent and ridiculous difference of appearance be- 


_ zween the ſexes, as if they were animals of a dif- 
letent ſpecies. The mode of dreſs I think of more 
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importance 


not detain by = WEE , 


yery thing that tends to 3 an ele 
of -zelemblance : between the ſexes, I. 8 of 
enge; and to me it ĩs leaſant . to ſee them 
approaching towards it in this country ;—though 
one would rather with the: women to become more, 
_ manly, than the men, more „which is 100 
oſten the calc here. I. x we act the, tyrams. 
over the female part of fociety with more polite. 
neſs than 1 in ſome former and ruder times, yet all 
the romantic ponſenſe.of modern gallantry and af 
fected regard for the fex, the remains of hunky, 
though better than nothing, we know to be an in- 
ſufficient reſtraint: on man, aud on his teal power 


and Ad ſupenarity. 1 be 1 but a legal 
and acknouledged oy 8 2 
| e be = to women ts an 
ce, nor gide to ſoc — 1 5 8088 i 


their powers andl ta | 

Many of thoſe. PS 2 5 we term 
| Fir, Ke. and pretend to admire, we ſecretly 
laugh at; or when gut taſte is ſo far vitiated as 
really to like them, it is thiefly from their being 
ſymptoms of inferiority and ſubordination, that 
ſooths and feeds our pride and domineering ſpirit. 
In that road we may go on to endleſs and unnatural 
refinements, if not controlled in time but for 
that purpoſe we want wiſe and manly women, who, 
for our ſakes and their own, muſt ſhame us out of 
ſuch nonſenſical weakneſs, and bring us back ta 
ſenſe and nature. Beauty belongs more to ſtrength 
than to weakneſs. —Nay, force is neceſſary to beauty 
and graceful motion. The beſt ſtatues of Venus, 
and ſtill more of Diana, are ſo well. proportioned 
adã2as to give ideas at once of ſtrength, agility, and of 
"TM ei ed of Ps and of 110 are per- 
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ef 5 and gentleneſs of 
Though it has been Sete Ki mind is of no 


ex, yet There muſt doubtleſs be always ſome obvi- 


ous and radical diſtinctions between us in charac- 
rer and 6ccupation. I only plead for thoſe diſtinc- 
tions being reduced to what is abſolutely neceſſary, 


and no more. The reſemblance can never be com- 


plete, and muſt ever be ſufficiently limited by na- 
ture. The merits and effects of this way of pro- 
ceeding would depend more on the conftant endea- 


- yours towards an approximation than i in the com- 


pletion of it; as human happineſs, in general, con- 
ſiſts more in action than in the acquiſition of that 
reſt and repoſe which ſeems” to be the only object 


of all our activity. Only remove the too great di- 


verſity and ſeparation of our occupations and educa- 
tion; let the taſks of life be roperly divided- be- 


. tween us, and *carried on' by ' mutual aſſiſtance 


wherever it is praQicable; and they will be much 


better performed. Then the great diverſity in edu- 


cation will become not only leſs 3 but by | 
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1c CAN readily ce ol? end 5e be Hh d 
vourite fubject of my laſt, though the digreſſion 
may appear tedious to ſome of your ſociety. Tou, 
and certain French ladies, led me into it, and others . 
_ come juſt 8 to detain me there. Some of them 
are certainly charming creatures! ſo lively! ſo in- 
gent! 4 5 — a” efprit, de graces, et de ſcience. 
We have juſt been to ſte palaces,” churches, and 
pictures, with Madame M.. Her converſation 
1s delightful,—free and manly, yet with ſufficient 
yp delicacy for me, though not perbaps for all of. yo, 
with your cold Engliſh refnements. Her obſerva. 
tions ſhewed great judgment, taſte, and even ge. 
. nius. She has been criticiſing their philoſophers. 
one by one, in a fine ſtrain of graceful good hu- 
mour and good ſenſe, and with a fund of ſcience, 
as yet but too little known! among our Engliſh la- 
dies.—But ſhe unhuckily would favour us with 
ſome of her choſen airs d oper, et d' un gout et 
d une manigre,—— faire pitie,—enfin nationale—W hat 
* Ln they cannot have a better taſte in muſic, — 
fear, it it is impoſſible with fact. a language a as 


| wen 
Perhaps it is happy for this ü that the wo- 
men have acquired ſuch influence, take the lead, 
and govern in almoſt every thing: and hence it is 
perhaps, that things go on ſo much better than 
could be expeRed with an arbitrary and unfeeling 

government. Though this is a corrupt and intrigu- 
ing kind of influence, and would be far better if 
i | 7 + > Clans 
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. eſtabliſhed and avowed, yet even now it is much. 


er than none. They are probably the means 

of 0 45 roles 2 natural ſeverities of 
tyranny, d the cau much being done 
which 2 otherwiſe be 4 goo! ba 10 con- 
junction with the philoſophers, they may come to 
guide and direct the public opinion, which muſt al- 
ways be reſpected by the moſt abſolute goyern- 


ments, and is ſo here, to A deres you. might nat. 


3 with us, the 3 ments to the ele- 
3 and proper employment of women, are pro- 
bably greater than in France, from certain differ. 
ences in opinions, manners, and ways of lite, and 


as the ſexes with you are not occupied, nor live 55 


together ſo much as they do here; yet we too can 
boaſt of many excellent female characters, aud. of 
ſeveral of thoſe ſelf-taught female writers who have 
made a figure, and have probably done ſome good 
to mankind by their. writings. Our women are 
certainly formed by nature equal at oſt to any 
others in ſeveral eſſential . beauty, in 
ſentiment, —with the. fineſt hearts and affetions,— 
warm and ſteady in their attachments. But we 
' cannot contradict the ſtranger, who finds them ge- 
nerally cold and reſerved in converſation. Their 
apparently inſipid manner probably ſtrikes foreign- 
ers, who will require time and experience to diſ- 
cover that there can be any warmth of ſaul under 
ſuch cold appeaxances. . However, an uſeful and 
manly education, built upon fuch ſolid good qua- 
| liies,; would give them a prodigious ſuperiority. 
Private domeſtic education I think generally the 
pelt, eſpexially for females. If this ſhould 8 
ever prevail over that of boarding-ſchools, the de- 
fects of the latter muſt ſurely become more and 
more conſpicuous; for they will probably grow 


world N 


worſe as the erpenee of them, increaſes. | The 
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world will ſ els; i ſoon begin to ſee that the tim 
d money rer reine the falſe and uſeleſs ideas. 
the habits o Tenſe l indiſſetence, or extravagance, 
all to Ts, acquired ia theſe ſeminaries,—is 
paying much top dear for the chance of a-few very 
unimportant gecompliſhme 
w make any progreſs equal 
y would do at home, T 


What they proba- 
bough ſome of thoſa 
K are well aden by excellent and valua- 
le women, yet ſuch places can never ſufficiently 
feſemble Rn which are the foundation of ſo- 

 Ciety, and the materials of which-it is formed 3 and 
jn Fn Hemp ah tbe Gates apd, Habjts-6f gag odd 0 | 
meed.... -- 
ec though frequently with us, as vets but 
moderately accompliſhed, might nevertheleſs ins 
ſtruct their children and themſelves, at the ſame 
time, by a very little foreign aſſiſtance. In this 
way we might produce more e female cha- 
racters, and more mothers proper y qualified. for 
this duty; and we ſhould thereby, in my Aale 
improve the world very faſt, | . 

Nor can I conceive with ſome, that e 
bave leſs, but certainly more, conjugal bappineſss 
in the world, by an inecreaſe of female wiſdom - 
and knowledge. by means of more numerous and 
more important objects of mutual intercourſe and 
employ. I have known examples that confirm me 
in this opinion; nor can I relinquiſh it on aceount 
of one or two ſtudious females, who have been 
perhaps too much engroſſed by ſome favourite 


branch of ſtudy, and who might ſeem to nega 


themſelves and, 1 85 families in other things. 

It is generally admitted that there are many v more 
employments and profeſſions well adapted to the 
talents and temperament of women than they have 
yet exerciſed among you, and which they. migbt 
TRE All with at leaſt as much credit and pro- 


priety 
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priety as men —but in all, T would have both 
ſexes to join in ſome degree, and each to lend the 
belping hand of relief, whenever it is poſſible. 
Women might be of great uſe in all the learned 
and ſedentary profeſſions: theſe, in my opinion, 
might then Ho carried to greater perfection, and 
wü much leſs confinement to the ſtudious, if 
both ſexes were properly qualified to aſſiſt and re- 
heve each other. There is not a more unnatural 
being than a man whoſe life is totally engroſſed by 
Irhat we moderns call learning. The confinement 
and exclufive attention to hooks will generally de- 
ſtroy or impair his natural vigour and activity, till 
de becomes a weak, eee and W * 
leis creature. 

Women we have ſeen, | in ſome echntrke uniting 
. exertions with thoſe of their huſbands and re- 
lations, even in laborious employments; and I am 
glad to find that of late it has become more cul- 
| mn in your manufacturing eounties. 

Proceeding on this principle, F think that ths 
children of. both ſexes ſhould” be "educated toge- 
ther and alike, as für as propriety and manners 
would admit, which would be far enough for every 
good purpoſe, if it were once the cuſtom. But 
we are now prejudiced and accuſtomed to a ſepa- 
rate and totally different education, as if we were 
beings of a different ſpecies, without connection 
or intercourſe, and each ſex is to be prepared for 
employments or profeſſions in which the other is 
not even ſuppoſed to judge, and therefore cannot 
Aſſiſt. In families where brothers and ſiſters are 
| brought: up a good deal together, it has been ob- 
ſerved that both are the better for it ;- and the moſt 
manly of. the fiſters, who keep up the neareſt to 
the brothers in their laborious exerciſes or employ- 
ImeNts,. are ee meg; w” ted bs m cha- 

Men 
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Nen who ars ſubject tothe mean jealouſy or ſear 


of female learning or accompliſhments, inſtead of 
making uſe of them, are certainly not the fitteſt io 
dictate in this matter. Nor do we find thoſe who 
pretend to be ſo highly diſguſted vrith learned or 
maſculine women, to be the moſt manly 0 4 arned 


1 


C - 
* 


of men. That little jealouſy or diflike we may ra- 
ther conſider. as an indication of ſome meanneſs, 
falſe delicacy, or other deficiency - of character o 
education. We had much better improve and 
make uſe of their talents, and we ſhould then find 
them of infinite uſe to us in many ſubjects. Wben 
we act the legal tyrants, and frame laws, regula- 
tions, and opinions, that concern both ſexes, we 
ought certainly to conſult the other, eſpecially when 
__ become capable and worthy of being con- 
ulted. 0 VVV 7 
We Engliſh, I fear, were the fartheft ſpoiled, 
and were becoming quite ſingular, in theſe femi- 
nine ideas of delicacy ; we were growing really ri- 
diculous, till ſome ladies of rank and good viſe, 
I am happy to ſee, are bringing again into faſnion 
to be manly and unaffedted. Some of your little 
- ſnarling authors, too, pretended to join the cry, 
and to dictate their little national prejudices for 
the government of the female world: bis I hope 
8 e ladies will have courage enough to go on to 
be as manly or learned as they pleaſe; they will 
have the men of ſenſe, and the laugh, on their 
fide, againſt the fribbles and triflers,, who are, to 
be ſure, as yet by far too numerous among you, 
and who are not yet aſhamed to miſcall your man- 


_ - ly and reſolute women by the opprobrious names 


of maſculine creatures, horſe god - mothers, & e. 
While in this diſpoſition, which you may think 
too French and too favourable to the female part 


of the ſpecies, I am inclined to believe it highly 


probable 
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proximating 


All che countries Thave ſeen 
me in theſe 


may depend 


equ of the ſexes,—0n out aceu 
mulated talents and joint endeavours being applied 
to moſt of tho ſtucies and occupations in life, and 


—.— the moſt; 


ubere they live moſt 
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been led by you, and the manly agreeable ſemales 


of this country, have induced me to think and in- 


quire about education, which alſo appears to me 


bere, I think, in ſome new points of. view. The 


ſchool education in France is ſeldom, I fancy, pre- : 
ſerable to our n and often worſe, though that 


of the world may be better with them. Their ſe- 


minaries and m_— are ſtill fo aver-loaded wah 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, as to impede the.progr 

in uſeful knowledge, and to terrify reaſon. out of 
ber way. However, ſociety and converſation af. 


terwards make ſome, amends for thoſe. y errors 


and deficiencies; and though, this accafions. a loſs, 

at leaſt of time, it ſerves to ſhew the advantages of 
educating more by conyerſe and practice than by 
books, and the ee of ſucceſs, if we were 


to apply the minds of youth. rather more to . 
cal and buſelel objects, _ to books and {pecula- 


tive ſyſtems: - This was the manner of. the ancients, 
and we may regprd that, it is not tet more. pracliſed : 
.AINONY us. £ 
Your . e in favour of t too fre 
quent a ſeparation of the ſexes, even in their ear- 
heſi inſtructions, with other familar ideas of falſe. 
delicacy, I begin here. to conſider as the produce 
and the bane. of miſtaken civilization, and as: im- 
pediments to a right education of both ſexes. Un- 
A A wiſe e, or . . e 
nſe, 


— 


— 
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ſenſe, come in time to your aſliſtance, I fear you 
may go ſtill farther into the errors and extremes of 4 
refinement which knows no bounds, and which has a 
_ tendency to increaſe that ſeparation of the ſexes, per- 
haps ag td an Aſlatic degree! If theſe ideas 
ſhould extend, the conſequences would be ruinous 
to Europe. Among the leaſt pernicious of them 
would probably be that of beſtowing a ſtill greater 
proportion of pains on what is called the minds of 
Fouth, tothe utter neglect of many graceful ahd 
- manly exerciſes; uſeful' and ornamental abilities, 
Which uſed to be acquired with a view to pleaſe 
bach other. Their heads would then be mor̃e un- 
mercifully ſtuffed with theories and ſpeculations, 
without practice or application to any thing uſe- 
ful: and their hearts, or moral part, would then 
be left to chance, and to the company of their own 
ſex, with full liberty to make very great favages 
In your higher ranks, I fear it is often from not 
"having been taught any uſeful knowledge in their 
Foutb, that we have ſeen fo many ebuntry gentle- 
men, and others, neglect the ſtudies of their early 
years, becauſe they furniſſ neither amuſement nor 
utility in the common affairs of their lives. And 
among your lower claſſes, it is ſtill a greater ſhame 
and pity to find education ſo defective, and your 
police in many things ſo wretched ; and to ſee, in 
nations and governments, ſo far inferior to yours, 
the miſerable inhabitants appearing ſo much more 
_ Poliſhed, civilized, and converſible, than your free. 
Dorn Englinmen n 
In your happy government, where no one is 
"confined to the rank in which he was born, a free 
ſcope is given to the genius and induftry of all, to 
better their condition, and Wa to rife in 
importance; you, therefore, owe to each, an edu- 
cation equal at leaſt to his intended rank and con- 
* | DD dition, 
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Aion and perhaps to that of —_—— 
for numbers: among you. are daily «/Dy>thetr - 
wealth, into ſtations and; offices in life for "1 
they are ſound, t0 be italy ubprepared and — 
and are thereby. worſe: than loſt o the Lumpumity- 
Er . af moy ee 
8 1 C 


_ bffice — —2 imp 8 5 5 Karr nes berthe wir 
of the nation. If it is meant 10 keep the people 
ignorant from policy; Jam pretty ſure it is falſe 
| mo m_ fork 1 vg ve 1 7 wi pi that the: , 


Arts, befides 5 3 — wy 9 manners, 
Audi civilization: We have hevet found the Scotch 
to de worſe, but ceitainly better tualiſied for moſt 
5 things, for having ſo generally received ſome edu · 
cation in their youth +, their common people are 
therefore morę temperate, frugal, and better be- 
haved, —oonfeſſetllyhef à moral character ſuperior. 
io the people of the ſouthern and richer provinces. 
This is well knows. boch ih the land-and fe ea fare. 
vice. 1 5 8A inne 
By od 1 We virwous habits —4 
uſeful knowledge; at leaſt that is the beſt definition. 
that I ran think of at preſent, No rank in ſociety 
ſhould remain without ſotne ſhareof theſe; ſuch as 
is ſuited to theit condition! Why ſhould not even 
the loweſt ranks learn Nigg and ſome of the. 
uſes of numbers, and many of them ſane r 
try and 'mechanies in a practical way? By the la- 
; baur of learning theſe, — by the very act of going 
regularly to ſchool, together with ſome proper and 
practical moral inſtruẽtion there; we know that. 
excellent effects may be produced, and that the im- 
portant habits of regularity and application, obe 
Mor. I. "0 dience 


and ſcientifie-ka edge, nn tea rave 

tradeſmen. and country ſquires, which is esd 
decoming almoſt proverbial, now that you are, it 
is hoped, ceaſing to deſerve the i imputation. 

The vulgarity and ignorance which we have too | 
often ſeen. a great deal too high in offiee I am 
_ aſhamed to think how high; in ſnhort, the deficien- 

cies in our education, I fear-are yet ſuch as ma 
long keep the nation down,; far beneath its natural 
place and eſtimation in the ſcate of Europe and of 
the world. Wben foreigners ſee theſe things, they 

are aſtoniſhed” at our ſuperiority, anucquinted 
with the powers of our eonſtitution: that conſti- 
tution not having yet produeed à better education 
for all ranke, I cannot well aecount for. If we 
bad more men of ſcience; we "ſhould be more 
aſhamed to ſhew to thoſe of our neighbouring na- 
tions the maniſeſt ignorance and heglect to be teen 
around our extenſive and important coaſts. 

I chin J have obſerved; that the kind of ben 5 
ledge in which the people; and even the gentlemen 
throughout England, are the moſt deficient; is'the 
mathematical, —ftill more than in either the natural 
or moral kinds: many of them ſeem to acquire 
ſome tolerable notions of agriculture, of law and 
government, of commerce; but in moſt of the 
ſubjects where mathematics are concerned; as ca- 
nals, roads, rivers, ſea- ports, embankings, piers, 
harbours, mines, buildi ugs, weights, meaſures, 
. 2 2 eee * ty : 

rau ies, 


commerce an 


often? ſee" Juſtices, and count 

e e e 
a 0 Ar ct l of c ge 
pers rw ded 4 beben! 


control and direction. Ib our good fortune ſhould 
ever bring 4 than of 2 to e a miniſter, with 


ſuffcient powers, he will probably ſhew us our ig-. 
noranee in his improvements, he will find means 
to oblige various eſtabliſhments and oorporate bo- 


_ to do their duty at leaſt, and eſtabliſh- others 


5 — make them oonfult and am- 


— 1 all molt of ths worn 


| and maritime counties. n e 


In the general [fpirit of improvement, that of 


education muſt ſurely follow in time. More uſeful 


knowledge, we 
at your — as theſe have 4 
and will, in ſome meaſure, be as it 
go on, and conform to the advances of the times, 
and teach what is moſt wanted in ſoctety, in ſpite 
of the fixednefs, indolence, and monkery of their 
inſtitution, | Since they have een to ſtudy 
our laws, may not we hope that a knowledge: of 
45 manufactures, of experimental phi- 
loſophy and chemiſtry, may be gradually intro. 
duced there? the mathematical and mechanical 
ſciences directed towards practies and utility; to. 


gether with ſome taſte and practice in the fine 
wh BY And let us hope, that your day ſchools, - 


. bes e 


© lc i is u FOI we obſerve; that fines; 1 even be- 
fore, the above was written, our univerſities have adopted 
many of theſe 8 On Cambridge ; and a 


Sided in han Ke. u g yo m 


may hope, wild in future be . 


were F580 to 
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proved and 
diſeouraged and diminiſhed, perhaps hy ſome — 


tiſed in Italy.. Nou would ſaon ſee· an increaſi 
demand for female tutors in famalies, if ſuch goul 


be conſidered as ſome preliminary 
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porkaps; the. moſt porn. oa mill be im- 
and, increaſed; and your; boarding ſchoals 


tax, or Other means. Tboſe literarynand veadin 


bocieties likewiſe, in your country tone, may in- 
ſpire ſome learned ambition, ſome deſire of; know- 


ledge; and do much good. Then your women 


might be of ſignal ———— day ſchools, and 


in almoſt every branch of early education. Nor 

5 4 I ſee; any objection to thoſe. females who ſhew 
ſtrong ſymptoms of genius, and clearneſs of under- 

Hangings: being permitted to go on in uſeſul learn. 

and ſome of them might, at length, teach 


the ſeienees, give popular Jeciures, and even ll a 


profeſſors chair with as much ſueceſs, grace, and 
propriety, as any of us, as has bern alecady ane. 


once be found ſufpeientl . qualified. | nd, Theſe 2 1 
gan eramine farther e cation 


7 in chis county. Bit 21 19017 AS f a: £ 4 Ain 
"G1 e e en od ee i 1h li ur Dur 
d unped they will go: on imyr bringen Ame is no flationary | 
Jegree ef W for any e n,;this. world. A ſew 
| mor 8 as 1 ae 
on 


tely ſeen, and. a little 
more a 1 our young me ſhion, would ſoon 
malle our univerfieies und our — Sy far the firſlꝰin the 


beers and would ſhew us, that, ſomething ſolid, modern, 


and. uſeful. may yet, be, puilt upon the old foundations, It 


is, however, to be wiſhed that new eſtabliſhments for univer- 


ſal learning were -ofther attempted: fle w inſtitutions, à na- 
tural: eee would be of E ſervice ra che whole. r 
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i 7 LIK mch the idea which, 3 


taſte by ſimilar means, and from ithe,chqire; and 


compoſixion of the ſounds in which they have chor 2 


ſen to expreſs: themſelves, - we might gueſs at their; 


talents, and their taſte in general. and more parti - 


cularly in language, in muſic, ang in all the ob- 


Jes of hearing; ſor the ſe are alli ęuriouſiy, though; 5 
often almoſt imperceptibly, linked to each other, 


and form but one connected chain ob Kindred Pw. 
ers and Perceptions... Yor andre og: not tho 
From this I am-inclived, to «hiak, that they muſt 
have bad a fine taſte, a juſt ſepfbility, or 1a#o* fno 


e fore,” who framed the Italian;language 3 and thoſe, - 
one —a kind: 


who formed the French, a very. 
of falſe delicacy which led ſhem o preſer ſuch, 


combinations of ſounds and articulations, as are, 


contrary to the xeal principles and mechanical 


means of full and fine expreſſion, and as tend to 
form ſuch poſitions and habits: of. the organs as | 


contract and debilitate chem, inſtead of aſſiſung 


and fortifying their exextions. Tbe organs of 


ſpeaking and of bearing, being connected by 


nature, are, I think, both ſpoiled by the French 


e from this. babitual . — pro- 
e 


ame-. 


I9199 170. dete $50 258 £5 - 
Feet Brit 49970 17h n wn 400 ih 10 v0 
writers judging: 96 t cy] ——— — peoph b 
their languages. and from a/vorghulary:of its derma, 
determining theiradvyances.in ats and knowledge. 
I have thought we could. Hkewiſe, judlge of their 
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%% LETTERS FROM-FRANOE, | 
ctceds . taſte, which preview their judg- i 
ing rightly o uence, poetry, muſic, and of all 
5 to ſpecies of beauties, - in ſhort, of all the 
of theſe two faculties at leaſt : accordingly, 
Tx we — find rhe the'Fr people are 
2 mol deficient of any nation we know, in learn- 


Cannot proper! judge of 
Thus, in one leading er- 
ror or aeg. we neg diſcover the fertile ſource 
8 more: and, befides the natural — 
tion of the powers and objects of taſte, t Ho] 
we know; cannot well advance but a-breaſt, if 
will excuſe a military term: ſo that it is ditßcult 
to eonceive, bow theſę WhO have gone ofigtnally | 
wrong in ſeveral of them, can be great in any: 
and If we take into the accohnt, a deffciency of 
perception in ſome of the finer and fimple beauties 
of nature, the ſouree of all the reſt; and if we 
therice deduce their paſſion for the artificial | kinds. 
for things where the labour and the artiſt appear, 
for a np nr gliding, glitter, — for violent and ſuper- 5 
| louring and carving ; we muſt allow them 
merit . not going farther wron : and we cannot 
help regretting, that hey have fo much to over- 
cpme before they can to make a right p ro- 
greſs. We know, „ that ſome of his na- 
tion have overcome aloft all of 'thofe difficulties 
and impediments,” which muſt doubtleſs have coſt 
| them great pains, trouble, and travel: I have 
| known ſeveral who have beſtowed great labour on 
the pronunciation and ſpeaking of other languages, 
and with leſs fucceſs than you can well imagine 
Fou will readily conceive, that in ſpeaking of. 
: national character, one means only that which is 
moſt commonly to be met with in that nation, and 
weh is always fubject to numerous exceptions. 
| we are too 0 ready to reaſon on general 


ideas. 


; and we may there” 


LETTERS: FROM" FRANCE. 7 7 gg 


ideas, and: lay down: principles. 2 
ſubject, * oſten wrong by rule. 

all know, as you obſerve, that n been ju 
ny men and women allo of this country, who: have 
ſhewn the moſt elegant and claſfical taſte in man 
things, and ſome who: have exoelled in almoſf 4 
the arts, if we except. thoſe in vhich, from 


inſenfibly incapacitated by thrir native . | 
to ubour in whin; and; 


they are inifal 
this ens ſarther than you may at firſt 


conceive Ae Fa, as to Aacpuie Nou when oa —_ | 


do examine it. Aigle 
In many wa the French new great vivacity 
and quickneſs o parts, and ſometimes even ſhining 


abilities, although their ſtyle of performance in all | 
the arts may be faulty : their amateurs in muſic, 


_ for example, are generally greater performers | than 


_ and tranfitions, thoſe, extremes of forte and piano 
which ate no langer muſical ſounds, the one being 
only a whnſper; and the other 2 noſe: their inat- 


_ tention to tone, and hence the general badnefs "uu 


their inſtiruments, and ſtill more theit voices; 
their kiſing and ſinking ſo far, and fo. ſuddenly, 
from all the fury of pallion to the filence of death 
or ſtupidity : theſe are certainly not within the line 
of beauty. Qu taſte and execution tend towards. 
the other extreme of the tame, beary, and inſipid. 


Of the two extremes; 1 ſhould perhaps prefer their 


fire and ſpirit, with all its vicious violence, to our 
ſleepy. though ſentimental languor, could th Fare 
keep their violence within any. . bounds :. 


ſeems in this caſe, as if it:were-eafier for us to 444 


than for them to take away, and better to fall ſhort 
than overſhoot- the mark. By attending more to 
che Italians, our performers, though leſs numerous 
aa. "On PR, GT: do: improve in w__ 
8 while 


\ 


ours, though their le and manner -of-playing is 
yet more vicious cava violent and fadden xrks | 
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hte conthive:in the ame wild extreme; and 
. when you. — — in ſpirit ona 7. os 
u are Pro now getting before them in the: 
Welten tes of inſtrumental performance, though 
. fill zul Aer in foro and execution; nor are you. 
yet ſo fa ſupetiat:to them in ſinging as you ſeem! 
to fascy; and Lithink vou ig not ſufficiently ſen- 
ile hog numerous voca deßciencies, nor _ 
many; other attendant nation img; and 
_ confequently, you ro ce in the way 10 get nid of 
a them. 3 ELITE * WO: lic in. * 1 28 95 anne 
In moſt opinions, except perhaps gur own; 3 
the French and We abe certainhy wretched ſingers, 
and below eriticiſmailet tus then attend to the lia - 
ans. If we might venture to criticiſe their pro · 
ductionsi wr might obſerve that even they ſome- 
times g0 4 little aſtray: from a fertile fancy, and 
love of novel . their endgavours to pleaſe 
all parties 4nd all nations, we may expect to find 
_ them; at times, 'tranſgrefling!:theix own 'maxiins; 
| 1 „ſacrificing a principle to an | acceſſory, real | 
beauty to trifling ormanfent; and i in compliance to 
the times, preferring: the Caprices - of execution to 
the eſſentials af expreſſion ; running into 4 fiple | 
which a Roman audience will: call 2rqppo trig» et 
ornato. And: till "ſome: other Metaſtaſio appear, 
their little Poetaſters may often be wrong in their 
muſical: language, and niay/not-always diſtinguiſh 
between what fhould be ſaid: and . ſhould be 
: ſung,between.' the words fit for nun, and+'thoſe 
for recitativo ; $75 though theſe, with their Affection! 
of the mind, are ag different: as ſmoke and flame; 
and the: change from one to the other ſomewhat 
reſembling. that tranſition of nature, as far as ſuch 
different objects can reſemble. The attempts of the 
French to run theſe gradually into each other, like 
ſeveral of their refined abſurdities, only ſerves 10 
ſhew tbeir wapt.ofcauuſical teeling'and judgment. 
<Ngw _ Gracing | 


b ba can appenta/udfard 5 Lind verb che 


7 operas, it ſeems, it was ſtill more [orfiafn 
Lee formal plöſes: fbat ſty fetths to 
returning. But We | 
_ their om feelings, 


ture+and:weimuſt deave cel Freneh t $6-wrong! 
theit-own way, Which chey will moft likely aas 


do. 2s s in ei 16omgbyr 110, cape 5. 
is 4 ſubjesi that 

would: 'xequire-ſomerifarther eritical attention, if 
that aſtention: could bevof a/ fervice 0 an. 


This af muſical 


Since the time of the Greeks! F'ithink it has been 


attended uta only bysthe Ataliaas; and by them 


rather felt than umnderteiody it may ceaſet6 be ſo, 
like many other: thi — —.— cone to analyſe 


it. As the age of ſtrbugepaſſons and great —.— 
is antęcedent toi thai — fesſon and feientife te- 


| ſearchss,: -the-greateſl things" att performed before” 
we know:welt how, lor can trace the rules or: m- 
tives; and auhen we gome to examine tao cloſely” 
into the cauſes! of our pleaſuren I fear it oſten va- 
niſhes in; the-inveſtigation>+{Mufic was! Probably 
mare: felt! when leſs ſcie 


only partly muſical: hence the world is not yet 


cured of the vulgar notion, that any words may 
be ſung, if they are only made to rhyme : wbere- 
as, it is certainly firſt the paſſion or ſentiment ex- 
preſſed, and not the rbyme nor cadence, that ren- 
ders ſerious words fit to be ſung; then the con- 


ſtruction and arrangement of the ſounds and arti- 
culations of thoſe words, become next of conſe- 
quence in muſical language. I fear it is hardly poſ- 


ſible to produce the proper and powerful voice of. 


paſſion or ſentiment upon any of that numerous 


ci. 1 Engliſh words ending with a dead dumb 


_ conſonant. 


20 4 


truſt The Le 
net Probably fuffer | 
them to wander far, nor lang, from truth and na- 


ntihe and rehned- 5 F 
| have been very long ine diſcovering that we have 
no muſical language except the Italian, and that is 
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x, of adele care 
and nom — we e begin to be a little i 
the Italians, our judgment is ftill variable aud un- 
ſure; in deliberating whether we ſhould . | 
them or not, we are left. and often. keep 
admiring as new what. is out of date, and far ſur- 
palled in other countries. In like manner, the de-. 
fects of voice, taſte, and manner, ſo conſpicuous 
in this nation, might he deduced from their lan- 
guage, though in a diffetent way, as its muſical de- 
ficiehcics are diſſerent. But I wiſh not to tire you 
with diſquifitions which, . without ſuch minutiæ, 
vou may probably think to long before I have 
done. For the language and the muſic of this 
country, you ſee, are leading me into a multitude 
of general reflections on ſheſe two ſubjects: from 
them I ſhall go on to pick out what may appear to 
me the moſt new and important, inftead of the 
uſual travelling 9 een 4 — 7 
1 95 Nen rp SE 04 „ 
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of theſe opinions, on the French, on languages, 
dg ant, yet 
on the matureſt deliberation; I do not: find that 1 


on muſie, and doubtful of my qu 0 
can abate much even of the poſt fingular: we may 


be too cautious and thereby deſtroy all cy va | 


| thought, and I am perhaps too apt co doubt 
anxiety not to miſrepreſent; hut owing to that very 
anxiety ſome degree of miſrepreſentation i is, perhaps 
unavoidable; from a ſolicitude to give a firiking 


kkeneſs, we: cannot alyays: avoid. ere i 


ſome of the feature. 

I bave here been kboujing: hard. to ſpeak the 
French comme il faul, aſraid that ſome prejudice or 
diflike might ariſe in me from a want of ſufficient 


practice and interecurſe, which I believe may oſten 
ahbe we find the people of moſt countries be- 
more agreeable to us as we grow into their 


friendſhip and acquaintance. | But I doubt 

ever able now to pronounce and ſpeak. the: French 
with the current volubility of a native, unleſs it be 
on ſome choſen and — ſubjects. I have 
had the ſatisfaction + being taken for an Italian in 
Italy, and for a Spaniard in Spain (a very rare 


thing for a ſtranger), but I ſuppoſe I may never be 


able to paſs here for more than a Swiſs. _ 
"The ſpeaking languages well depends not quite 
fo much, I think, on à particular turn or genius 
for it, as many ſuppoſe, but more on early pains 
and | habits; and in adults, on additional gr 
an 
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mud iy ib: be lamented tha't 


kr rERS ron FRANGE? 


and ſtudy, and on obſerving narrowly, Sikh by 
the eye and the ear, the motion, manner, and poſ- 
ture of the mouths of the natives: much will like- 


wiſe depend on the naturꝭ of our own original lan- 


gua ge, as before obſerved, on the poſition and 
rength it may preyiguſly have given ty certain 
organs: ſo that we find ſome nations learn lan- 
guages much eaſier than others, as the Tri — . 2 
Moors;' Kc. —tbe French and Engliſſi 

all. Tbe French are certainly the 2 


: and capricious f us All in heir alphabetical habits 


and ideas, in their notibns of 'orthographyy and I 
believe in every thing y here ſounds are:concerned:; 
you” know, in geography, eee poiled 
che names bf places, 4 ng les conocie rd la maure que 
les paris: for theſe i Tek other 2 is 
ir {arigage thould. 


take the lead in Eutope, f 


_ 21:think I can perteive ede powerfuh ede of 


language on the phyſiognomy, and can thence trace: 
one of the cauſes of nationality of face t this might 
be 4 c⅜uebs ſpeculation to purſue; but En] not 
how ir ebuld be well expreſſed in writing. © T 
muſt not yet tire df theſe digreſſive and deſultory 
lectures, Which you get ſo oſten inſtead ef travels; 
I ſhall perhaps return again and again ta the ſame | 
ſubjeQs, as they may, in paſſing through different 
countries, be forced on the mind: this af language 
and'ſonnds ſeems to run into a ſtring of reflections. 
which might be ſtretched to any length, 'gipecially 
if we extend it ſo as to take in muſi. 

I think I'underſtand and like your. obſervations 
on Blair and on ſtyle; but I apprehend that, in 


- communicating our ideas, we ſhall diſcover be- 


tween us ſome differences in taſte, as uſual with 


thoſe who venture to think for themſelves. Ac- ö 


cuſtomed to read for information more than for 


ä pleaſure; F have attended little to ſtyle or manner, 


and 
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| Teure; 4 it is more excufable than the orher exrms 


EErrähs PROM FR mY 


of the flowery, declamatory; or F diffuſe; 


Every age has its particular turn or 


T know not if ny A egy has remarked thefe; or the ; 


following particu wry ours: in the pronuncia- 
tion, it ſeems to in to a certain diftin& pauſing 
preciſion, by its ſtrong and frequent articulations, 
as if attending only to perſpicuity or demonſtra- 
tion; and without a particular attention to a choice 
of words, moſtly of foreign extraction, it does not 


run currently; or with facility, through the mouth: 


but when that attention is diſcovered, it 3 | 


with an idea of affectation, againſt every 1 2 5 9 


of which I think we have, after a certain 
of cultivation, a natural diſſike more ets a 5 
other nation I know. Whereas, in the Spani 


and Italian languages, the voice dwells with pleas 


fate on moſt of their ſounds, and the tongue re- 
bounds upon every articulativn with a rapidity and 


elaſticity which exerciſes and ſtrengthens its powers: 


but of this, unfortunately, very few of our Engliſh 
or French mouths can ever be ſenſible, as both our 
languages and our organs have been over-refined, 
contracted, and debilitated, probably from the 
filly affeQation of — with bad ears, and falſe 


taſte, trying to ſpeak p I mut think that moſt 


of our flowery fires I ſpeakers will offend the 
nice and natural ear much more by their affecta - 
tion, than they can ever pleaſe it by all the beauties 
they can thus exhibit: while our plain and ſimple 
b ,—our wit and humour, our fimple and 
truly ublime; which riſes by ſtealth i into fentiment 


independent of the wings of ſound, and where 


more is meant than meets the ear; theſe will al- 
ways be juſtly admired: as we riſe into the florid, 
we ſoon become ridiculous ; rene ſehſe” to 


ſound 11 ina waſte of ineſeftual ornaments, N 
| "FO0h 


LETTERS FROM FRANCE. % 


Ton ought to be the Spartans of Europe, —the 
patterns of a manly and lacenic ſtyle of eloquence; 
and if you would but aus jet peu, ſupport that cha- 
racter, the ſurrounding nations are rather inclined 
to grant it you: you would then ſtand high and 
alone; but if you miſtake your object, and tab“e 
the contrary road, through, a flowery verbofity, 
you will find all the higher places occupied; you 
will be outdone in thoſe walls by many, who will 
look down upon you as weak competitors, and 
laugh at the unnatural efforts of fuch awkward 


The expreſſion of our language neceſſarily de 

pends more on emphatis than on accent, of which 

faſt we have now no rule or idea that can be mea- 
ſured or applied, and of which we therefore wiſely 

7 make a very moderate and arbitrary uſe; and the 

; einphaſis, when carried to a vulgar extreme, of. 
fnds the ear, and ſwallows up the unempbatic 
parts. Much of Garriel's merit as a ſpeaker, con- 
ſiſtedd in properly moderating and concealing” it, 


1 


as the beſt French players do with that barbarous 
invention of rhyme; be turned emphaſis imo 
ſound. From this might likewife, perhaps; be de- 
duced much of our falſe taſte in finging, and thence 
generally in maſie ; for Engliſh finging is as much 
too emphatie as the fpeaking. - By carrying this 
violent degree of emphaſis into ſong, e fupport 
the falſe idea, of muſic or ſinging being an exag- 
gerated kind of ſpeech or poetry; and thoſe em- 
phatic parts of our ſongs, and flill more of our 
boiſterous and bellowing choruſes, often cover and 
conceal all the reſt,” and come to our ears, not in 
pat / 7 TT, 2s 
Dur pronunciation has been ſo over-refined by 
falſe delicacy and affectation, that we have probably 
now loft-mach of the reliſh for that brief and 
7 e expreſtive 
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FROM FRANCE 


E expreſſive, energy which:is the./or? of ourlanguage: 
| We. hape baniſhed, the \ powerful. guttural founds 
Which, in the Spaniſh, and ſome other; languages; 
| form to double the forte and extent of the organs 
1 ol ſpeech, the nations of; moſ} taſte and feeling 
is have Tetained. thoſe ſounds: as the Atabians, the 
iS Spaniſh, the Scotch, Tuſcans, c.: a third ſpecies 
. of articulation, and the moſt. expreſſive, is thus 
| added to the other two: thoſe. three. ſpecies are 
the. labial, the palatal, and the guttural, Ibe r 
ſeems likewiſe to be in ſome danger f lofing its Y 
1 force and powers in the over-refined and minced 
| mode of ſpeaking, of ; faſhion and affectation. 
= Jam glad to ſee you. aſſect and approye of as] 
vity and ſimplicity; I think them eſſentiab in 
4 poetry and the true ſublime, and indiſpetſable in 
| dur language: | Study and acquire: 4 facility of nile : 
| and compoption by by all means, but not the art of 
ſpinning, out a little matter into a long ſtory; or a 
great book ; that is onde the dignity of a lan- 
guage: whoſe force conſiſts in its good ſenſe and pre- 
cxfion : your words, thquld, be all weight and fub- 
ſtance, full eaſure preſſed together, and running 
over, il a re undancy of ſenſe, but not of ſound: 
N enough might be found to proye this doc- 
| In your favourite Gibbon, I think you will 
=. ind his belt. phraſes. are brief and laconic—thoſe 
| that are. moſt like Ta citus ;\ but, I ſuſpe& that. the 
1 long and laboured periods, of which be is probably 
the proudeſt, will leaſt ſtand the teſt of time and 
good taſte. The moſt powerful parts of Lord 
Chatham's eloquence, were thoſe compreſſed, into 
the very efſence of brevity ; when he ſaid, I re- 
& f joice that America refiſts;” what a previous march 
1 and energy of thought was there expreſſed! We 
i can aſtoniſn by the ſhort and forcible ways of hit- 
i ting our object, but not by overwhelming it in a 
e of words, unleſs. it be LA the. 8 
and 


J 


— — 


and velocity, more chan by the quantity, of that 
torrent; but even there, beware of falſe fire and 
falſe torrents. I know of but few, befides your 
Dean Swift, who have had taſte enough to deſpiſe 
thoſe tinſel beauties of conceit and aflectation 1 in 
bur language. 

Let us not be led too far out of our way nei- 
thek by the falſe glare of thoſe fanciful fellows the 
aden but I can excuſe you young men being a 


tle caught; at firſt, by the tinſel of our flouriſhers 


and weer it is a fire that will cool by time and 
A matürer refinement: I think we bave hardly had 
à poet, ſince Sbakeſpeare and Milton, of a mind 
ſufficiently univerſal; nor a ſpeaker of real taſte, 
except Garrick, to 'ſhew us how much we ſhould 
attend to ſenſe; and how much to ſound: I believe, 
we ſhall ſeldom find any of thoſe: three ſacrificing . 
the former to the latter. We muſt not look for the 
force nor for the few beauties of dur language, in 

the ſickly. fancy of modern refinement, that culls 


the few: oft: and affected phraſes, and ſhrinks from 


the: old, rough, nianly, and moſt powerful terms, 
| nor in the, faſhionable converſation, or mineing 
Jargon of the day, among the people who are re- 
puted grnteel. Ithink I have known ſome country, 
or paſtoral, people; who have a better taſle in poe - 
,. muſic, and ſong, than thoſe of great. towns; 


| there, 1 think the vulgarities are inſup able; 


whereas thoſe of the country havs often ſom 
of the rural or antiquated, that xenders. the I 
ignorant ae In great 'towns, the wer 
claſſes have either no taſte, or worſe; than nqne.; © 
and the higher refine without feeling. Your .cock- 
neys, I believe, contribute largely 1 — 
ns _— TIO language ny I wrath 
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| Tam M oc take os; pda * 


recollect ſuch of my obſervations on muſic as may 


have à chance of being new or ſingular, and in the 
order they may occur to a memory which yon 


. know to Am the beſt. The vaſt variety of 


founds, their formation, qualities, and effects ſeem 


not to haue been yet ſufficiently attended ru, per. 
hhaps beraufe not of Gallons; importance. But 
you ſes I know not well how, or where, to begin, 


without appearing.too general and ſyſtematic; and 
Ido ndt mean to write a formal treatiſe: we men 
are ever attempted: to generalize ideas too much, 

and dne ratiocmation the aim. | 
Some Frenchinniobſerves, que ir | 
'#toufje-te ſentiment; 1 aud rait le. Lan 


You ladies -coukd give us very ons in theſe 


matters; with 2 little NE nn many of 


you would render more agreeable and leſs 
attic, and would be futkciendly cumpreſſed and 
laconfo'im- your reaſoning, with: all the adv 

of afiner taſte anda truer ſenfibility, a juſter ſenſe 

of ſimplicity, affectatibn and of alf the eee 

lities, you naght be ſtill of more ſervice to us. 
But I meant to fay ſomething more of the ande, 

or competent parts of language: I think they have 


not yet been well arranged, nor pndgriood 3 
* | * 4 doubt 


* 


Sn" 


— 


1 


3 nn a bye the 5 

now moſtly loſt to us. Some of the Italian gramma- 
riuns and muſicians, as 4 Buomattei, Martini, Tar- 
tini, &e. have made another beginning on theſe 
ſubſects of ſounds, lang 
lians are moſt likely to ſueceed in purfuing them. 


Alphabetienl writing was doubtleſs a wonder. 


ful and important diſcv very. Its greateſt merit, I 
think, was that of diſtinguiſhing ſounds from ar- 
ticulationis, a degree of perfection to which the 
eaſtern languages have not yet arrived; and that 
defect my be, with thoſe nations, one of the chief 


eauſes of their limited progreſs in many other 


things. Lou know they have no vowels, except 
ſome that have che a, but always joined to ſome 
articulation: their attempts to lupply that defect 

points, give them but very imnperſect and indiſ⸗- 


EY ideas Of vocal and articulate founds, and of 


their important diſtinction. But even languages 


the moſt alphabetical, if the e ann d may be al- | 


lowed, could not probably t Writing, a 
complete idea of their own ſounds a Pronuncix- 
tion from avy one age or people to another.— 
Sounds are to us infinite ad Variable, and yr 
not tranſmit by one ſenſe the ideas and 


another. We ſhall be convinced of this, $i we 


recollect the innumerable qualities of tone in hu- 


man voices, ſo as to enable us to diſti ich all dur 


acquaintances, though the number ſhonld amount 
to many hundreds, or 855 1 choufands. „Wirtz 


tone in ety inſtrument; for all theſe aire ne-. 


ver can be a ſufficient — of ade equate terftis ia 
5b. language: and when 855 variety comes 


compoundec with a like variety of articula- 


tion, it becomes infinite to us. The varieties only 
upon the ſeven totes in mufic, vatied only as 18 
pitch aud modulation throughotrt the"atdible feale, 
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combined with thoſe of time, are not yet proba- 


* ; — 


bly half exhauſted by the conſtant labour of ſo 
many ages. So that the idea of Mr. Steel, and 


others, of repreſenting to the eye the tune and 


time only of the ſounds in any language, will pro- 
bably ever prove inadequate to the end propoſed, 
even without attempting the kinds and qualities of 


tones and articulations, which would render it in- 


finite and quite impoſſible. - :, | 


The diviſion of the ſounds of language into ac- 


. | cent, guantity, emphafis, has. plainly, proved inſuf- 


ficient to mark or meaſure thoſe ideas intelligibly. 
Some mode of dividing all ſounds, comprebending 


- thole of language, into une, ume, lone, and arti- 


culation, ſeems poſſible: and ſome. of them might 
then be expreſſed on an inſtrument, but not the 
whole. Emphaſis ſeems incapable of being meaſur- 
ed or tranſmitted. | Noiſe and ſound ſeem to belong 
to different genera, | So that there appears to be a 
real diſtinction between noiſe, found, and  mufic'; 
and though theſe, three diſtinct genera decline, or 
ſhade off into each other, yet they cannot well be 


- confounded by a juſt or muſical ear; but it ſeems 


to me, that in France and England they often con- 
e 
Ibe complete generic difference between ſome 


- 


ſounds and muſic, as between finging and ſpeaking, 


bas certainly been overlooked :, theſe two ſpecies 


of vi ſhould; be expreſſed by different, terms: 


z 


languages ean belong even to the claſs of ſounds, 


inuch leſs'to that of wußte, The idea and erprel. 
fon of muſical beauties in language, is now merely 


 Agurative: we might almoſt as properly, call them 


7 ical, it is transformed in its nature, and into a 


„ different 
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different claſs, and ſhould no longer retain the ſame 
name: and if we had terms enough, none of thoſe 
technically uſed for one claſs would apply to ano- 


ther. Nothing ſhews more elearly the inſufficiency 
of language, than different ſubjes borrowing fo 
many terms from each other: it may be the ſoùrce 


of ſome figures and beauties of fpeech, but not of 


preciſion or of ſcientific i improvement. I only pre- 


tend to give hints: terms and arrangements ſeem 


1 wanting in theſe ſubjects. The Tralians ſhould 
ere inveſtigate, and we ſhould follow them. 
In order to underſtand this generic difference be. 

tween muſical ſounds and all others, we muſt attend 
to the mind, when muſically employed or diſpofed 
by mufic itſelf : in that diſpoſition or affection, the 

5 circumſtance to be noticed feems to be the 
power given to the mind, by means of muſic, at 
once to dwelt on the object of its paſſion, and to 


expreſs that paſſion with eaſe and pleaſure by means 


of this new medium: whereas, words, or 


common language, the mind ſeems diſpoſed to Wor | 


or get rid of its feelings; ; or the rapid ſucceſſion 
of ideas leaves not tiitic for the deep impreſſion of 
any one in particular; hence the great pafſions 
feel a kind of contempt for mere words, and often 
prefer filence or action; the mind Prefers. muſic 


if the paſſion is not 100 n in order to 


indulge in expreſſions at once ſufficiently pleaſant 
and durable. Words, producing their effects by 
ſucceſſive and reiterated pre, but which 
are only tranfient, and, as it were, remove each 
other, the reſult cannot be ſo much an accumula- 


nion of the whole, as when muſic is employed to 


bind all thoſe inſtants together, and, by forming 


them all into one continued whole, produce effects 
proportioned to the prolonged dons of the * 


7 


vourite ſentiment. FO OT „ . 
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tone OT 


leave the 


Between the leaſt and greateſt expreſſion. in m 
he, —between ſimple. recitation: and the beſt ex 
preſfions. of, extreme diſtreſs, of ſorrow, rage, or 
deſpair the degrees are numerous, and. ſeem. to. 


me far greater than between any one kind of lan- 


age and another.: yet this, muſical aflection ſeems. 
e diſpoſed to ſmooth and equalize, as well 
as to eontinue the different ſentiments. exprefled, 
and to bring the moſt violent paſſion down 10 a 
temperament more pleaſant and ſupport- 

able; and ſeems, at the ſame time, to dignity. or 


- elevate leſſer objects and ſentiments up towards the 


fame tone, ſo as to aſſimilate the whole of the ſen- 
timents and expreſſion, and render them more tem- 
perate and elegant, though not les: powerful: 
bence muſic has always been conſidered. as proper 


to ſafieu or tame the rugged; and huriful paſſians, 
to temper and civilize the mind and 


and hence it 
eannot probably admit of, the violet oratorical or 


| theatrical. modes of action and expreſſion: ſob- 
bing, and tears, may perhaps be admiſſible in ſome 


kinds-of declamation, but not in ſerious finging. ; 


and the abſurdity. of the: French in attempting it, 
is very obvious to every. body but themſelves. 


The, meaning and limits of, mufical, expreſſions 
not being clear, diſtinct, or well defined, but 
ſhaded. off, and running, as it were, ut of fight, 

fancy, juſt what it withes, the power of 

ſhaping them to its own afſections; ſo that the mu- 

fc and the imagination go on, mutally afbſting 

each other wonderfully well, till. loſt in Ns clouds 

of ſublimity of their on creating. From theſe 

remiſes w: ſeveral eaNequongen; an chan 
trouble you with. 

From this, equanimity and deGre of OTC 


** moſicak atſeQion, we may deduce the diflike 


of violent change in the melody orf modulation, in 


the time or movement, beyond a certain degree ; 


theſe 


variety, change zh and they thus 100 plainly diſc 
| | they ſeem to en 
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| thels x uſt correſpond to the nem equanimity of 
ons, and now. flower tranſitions. of the nüind. 
The is ſeldom ſuthciently, obſerved, 20 by mal 


ters gf great — I think. they, are often either 
under or over the limits in e ee th, 


ver High: they: do. Aſs always. b aſelves Web. what, 


From hence, . from ＋ * follows, may be 
deduced the reaſons of our language being uatit for , 
muſie, and of its injuri & of th muſical abiluies, and 
| impeding; the progreſs LIN art. The numbet of, 
ideas, and accuracy of the meaning, the wit, and 
habitual good ſenſe, uf the Epgliſh language, are all. 
uußt to be ſung, eſpecially when compreſſed into few. 
words; ſo that your beſt poetry is the leaſt finga- 
ble; and there is no ſetting two oF your excellent. 
verles, to muſic. without tran; ref ſome of the 
above rules of nature : likewil e, its ſcunds and ar- 
ticulations not being arranged for. finging, the ex- 
preſſion conſiſting moſtly in the force of ſhortneſs, 
more like the nin of a blow than the power of 
ſound, your poetry muſt be ſpoiled. by being ſung, 
and your forcible emphaſis muſt. loſe, its powers, 
when turned into lengthened and enfeebled ſound, 
with the powers of — you are not folficiently 
acquainted nor exerciſed,, nor probably ever can 
be, while impeded, by an antimuſigal language, that 
cannot with propriety. be ſung. That angular kind 
of ſtiffneſs in French and Ea ſong, * which 
almoſt all their compoſitions. partake, Is t hus pro- 
bably owing to the languages. 

Ibe qualities of tone, wbich ſeem infinite,” have 
great power in carrying various affections. dieely 
to the heart; indeed, the quality of tone ſeems. to 
be the molt eſſential part of the whole muſical ma- 
chinery that affects us, and yet it it ſeems the leaſt 


a to by the French aud Engliſh. Certain 
| tones, 
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tones, and muſical ſentences; ſeem to be the © i N 
nal expreſſions of nature, and cannot be analyſed | 


or explained; and they might, perhaps; be made 
to ſupply fin better the les in the languages of | 
convention. Fg 8 

: Hence alſo, one air or piece iowa never de 
made to expreſs more than oe ſentiment: there is 


2 neceſſary unity of idea | througbout the ſame move 


ment, and to break it is as great an offence againſt. 
the taſte or affection on the one hand, as the want 
of genius ſufficient to Bll up the limits of variety, 
which the mind 1 in that ſtate allows, is on the other, 
The favourite object or ſentiment of a paſſion ĩs of 
ſuch importance in the muſical piece, that different 
movements may be applied to expreſs it; or dwelt 
on it : but different ſentiments being ſung to the fame” 
muſic is generally abſurd: and incongruous. The 
old mode of ballads, or poems, where the words 


are the main object, and every verſe is ſung to the 


ſame tune, is ey and not muſic ; quite another 
ſpecies, as well as that of recitative, and of many 
comic expreſſions which depend on the inge or 


| rythmical motion of the time. 


Some of the ballad kind of ali: J can con- 


ceive, might, even in modern language, be ſuc- 


celsfully applied to greater poetic works, which, 
accompanied by a large harp or lute, might be ſung 


or recited in ſome kind of half-meafured heroic air, 


or recitative, as was probably done by the anci- 


ents, and attempted by ſome modern harpers or 


münſtrels in various countries; and of which the 
preſent old Spaniſh romance may be ſome remains 


or imitation. A great maſter of his inſtrument, 


and of bis ſubject, 1 can likewiſe conceive, might 


even make words and muſic both extemporary, and 
produce powerful effects from the warmth and 
0 fy at of his feelings, as we bave ſeen ſucceſs- 


* attempted in Spain and Italy. The modern 
ſerious. 
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ſerious Italian! is 4 ſpecies ing g from all theſe, 


and not at all connected — — words, with the 


: it is not the 


rhyme, or the cadence of poe 
ere ſet to muſic: 


words, but the paſſion, which is 


I be relationſhip between muſic and verſe, which 
We are ſtill fooliſhly inſiſting on being lifter / arts, 
is here quite worn out: our muſic is now infulated 


aud governed by laws of ber own, and no longer 
hn out of our language. In the eomfe or live- 


, the mitfic may expreſs the meaſure or jingle of 


5 verſe,” though not very cloſely, and ſhe gught 
even there to take liberties of her own : but in the 


mo ſhe moves with too much pation and dig- 
to follow the meaſure of-verfe, or any meaſures 


bos des own; and the words vai are obviouſly ſe- 
| condary. So that there ſeems to be growing up a 
ſpecific diſſerence between ng and aria; in the 


firſt, the words being the mam object, and the 


rune or muſic one ald in the orig, the con- 
tra PL r AS {1 111591 Ly Tat 2441 San 

W bit, when ſung; as already obſerved! ſhould 
be called by ſome other name (as 4065-ninficale-or 
caritabile),” as they are then transformed imo ano- 


ther claſs, with qualities entirely different, though 


not eaſy to define: they are converted from con- 
ventional figns of ideas; to be a part of the moſt 
original expreſſions of nature and of paſſion," and 
affect us no longer as words, but as part of the 
inuſic,.— a part that belps to direct the mind to- 


wards the object or meaning of the melody, but 


not too direct and preciſely; they may help to give 
vent to the paſſion, but not to explain or defſime it; 
that, when —— , is the office of recitative, 28 
well as that of carrying on the action or ſtory. 
We ſhall very ſeldom find Metaſtaſio guilty of *the 
abſurdity of „, inging events,” or a ſtory, in in the la- 
houred melody of aria, which muſt be reſerved thr 


the language of paſſion-or ſemiment. e 
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The wankical philoſopher would ſoon perceive: 
thomemfiry of ſome muſical language being con- 
ſttructed on be e, if the Italian were gat . 
dy made to bis hand; its vai are talerably co 
ſtructed both as to force and boaut y the fry 
anch articulation of the right kind, — ſo combin- 
able as to favour both the forcible and the beauti- 
ful modes of muſical ęxpreſſion, and to maintain 
that continued and flowing deſire Which keeps mov- 
ing unbroken within certain. limits or lines of beau; 
ty z not in ſharp angles, or cut into pieces, like 
; the muſie of moſt other nations, Their words, or 
wad, da not, like ours, ſtop the muſical voice, but 
help to bring it forth, and produce that fulneſs and 
length of found, ſupported on ſtrong and. well 
placed articulations,, Which, like ſteps, Pear up, and 
carry on the voice, make it — aud FA the 

mind, as it were, ſuſpended op floating in that kind 

| of: pleaſure which forms the chief part of what I 

. call the muſical affection. But I believe it is im- 

poſſible to explain theſe things in words, and I do 
nat expect to be well underſtood, nor is it perhaps 

very neceſſary that I ſhould attempt it.; our friend 
Dr. Burney will make theſe Wings Þ plainer to, you 
and I Hatten myſelf. be will generally be. found of 

my opinion,; my noe bing of bis ould Wake me. 
doubt or retract. 

In muſie there we probably ſome certain prin- 
ciples of beauty in which almoſt all nations would 
agree;/ if we cguld, in ſociety, preſerve our native 
feelings to judge of ibhem: * thoſe. feelings, al- 

tered and weakened. by civilization, are perhaps 
no longer equal to the taſk; our feelings ſubſide 
even while we wtite about them, and as we at- 

tempt to define, they evaporate. We know they 
are ſubject to the powers of habit, or ſecond na- 
ture, for we ſee different nations love very different 


0 ts of muſic, and ] have ſeen ſome. who love 
none. 
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theſe writings and; civilized, ages, theory; ſerms t 
be our, font, and gur greateſt. pleaſure, and if we: 


miſs, that, we ſhall have little elſe remaining. uch 


1 5 15 Megs to, be; the prograls of. ee — ſome of 


its earlier ſtages, with higher: s 
ers of exertion, men do great N Hg 


* 


more enlightened, poſterity. to weit and talk about; 


and theſe two 


diflergnt,,ermplayments ſuit the tro. 


different periods: and charaQers :; the pleaſure of tbe 


bone confiſting in action, and of the orber in know 
. By the time we have ſettled. a good theory 
of muſic, and. of muſical ſentiment (if ever v do 


perhaps, the muſical age will be over, if it is not | 


over, already. The.crizics.came after Hamer who 
made poetry and rules all at once, Genius and 
Judgement; when joined, ſeem but one ſentimem z 


and the firſt. feeling or judgment of real genius is 
_— Pe more ita By t a _—_— las 


rious reaſoning 4871 coott anon oth deroorrt er 
The heroic, ne ol and muſica] ages, probabl 
come together, or in ſueceſſion, producing each 
Other, and before thet ß higher civilization vebichy 
diſpels the others. The people of Paris and of 


Lane have, I think, — wort . c 


any people in Burope. 
Me have learned from Our 1 als Tea 


that the firſt merit of any muſic conſiſts much in its 


near reſemblance; to that of the human voice: bur 
bardly any of us, beſides the Italians, have any 
voices worth imitating,, except the little we ſane» 


times learn from them: they are readily admitted 
not only to the ſecond, but to the-firtt: place, by. 
all thoſe nations who have ſhewn the beſt taſte; 
and W Neduceck the beſt muſic : it t was referved 
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for the French and ſome of the Englim ( (nelther 
of whom have ſhewu much good tafte, 900 ood 


| I muſic), to diſpute the fuperiority with the ins E 


but it is the aft in the lion's ſkin: they ſtand alone, 
and only themſelves could ever think of comparing 
their heavy and vulgar compoſitions with the ele- 
gant and powerful productions of that refined peo- 
ple. Who ever heard of à grand, French © qo 7 
eng. 


out: r France, or a Handels Oratorio put of 
| land“? in 8 £34.) 440 af 9 


Aſter the Aaken the Spanlards, perbg ps the 


next in muſic, have kept up the beſt national taſte 


for ſome time; and are likewiſe next to them in 


ſinging, Which they do naturally and delicately, 


and which is genes, owing likewiſe to their 


language: but they too, admirers of the Italian 
ſtyle, nb: probably adopt it fo heartily as to 
loſe their val which'ts perbaps the national muſic 
moſt to be regretted in the general loſs, All who 
are acquainted with the Jeguidilla- and garzuela, 
would gladly hope, that their fingular, ingenious, 


and expreſſive delicacy might preſerve them from 
the general ruin which, from Italy, now threatens 
the mufic of all other nations. * 
Inſtrumental muſic advances; 'T- think” at pace, 
while that of ſong, the ſource of all, ſtands fllt. 
or, what is worſe, runs wild. Though the deſt 
parts of inſtrumental muſie may be thoſe that are 
ſaid to ſing, and their firſt and moſt indiſpenſable | 
merit is their near imitation of the human voice, 
yet each inſtrument bas a peculiar ſtyle of execu - 
tion, and kind of muſic of its own; and the per- 
formers in thoſe paths produce many beauties fo- 
reign to "_—_ 9 8 nen mixed with it: - 


* The Grrinins having a7 tried n of their ane 
* Handel's oratorial pieces, will not, I believe, be a ſuf- 
ficient recommendation to the reſt of the world, nor eyer be 
rhe means of YEE them into Italy. | | 


beſides, 
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bea a natural deſire for v variety and novelty, a D 
neceſſary relief for ſong. itſelf, all re vire that in- 
ſtrumental muſic muſt not always be inging 32s it 

cannot raiſe the muſical abe on in the mind ſo 

eaſily, nor to ſo high a pitch, as ſongs. it muſt have 
_ recourſe to the variety of execution, of movement, 
modulation, melody, in order to command and 
ſurpriſe the attention. But let us pray that this 
kind of muſic may paſs only for what it is worth: 
voices imitating inſtrumenis is certainly a falſe 
taſte, and let us hope that the world en reuiendra. 
fr .confeſs I love. to.ſee genius take liberties-with- 
in certain wide bounds, and tranſgreſs now and 
then ſome eſtabliſhed rules; ſeveral: of Which be- 
come ſo tireſome. in the dull routine of conſtant 
ule, eſpecially in the hands of the French and Eng- 
liſh, where there is ſo little real muſical genius and 
variety. Muſic has, at times, been ſhackled with 
various pedantic rules, which have been afterwards 
broken and removed by ſome of thoſe original and 
friendly geniuſes that now and then ariſe to ſet us 
free again: theſe Frenchmen want to ſhackle it ſtill 
more, and inſiſt on the compoſer and finger attend- 
ing to the accent and qa of their proſaie and 
antimuſical language had tbeir pre- 
ſent ſtyle of — Sk Kay by means of Lully 
and Rameau, and the Engliſh by Handel; but — | 
both now abſurdly attempt to refuſe following thats 
maſters. the Italians, when they deſerve. it more; 
and they-are left behind, to ſtand. alone, and den- 
der their defects in muſical, taſte the more conſpi- 
cuous. There can be no one excluſive ſtyle — 
beauty in muſic; variety becomes neceſſary to thoſe 
who. can reliſh, all its beauties : each kind has its 
degree of merit; ignorance and bad taſte diſcover 
themſelves, by milplacing thoſe degrees, and by 
e gere to d excellence; . the work to 
the „% Oertit 921, et 1 
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© LITTERSIFROM PRANGE, 
„ Babs Mort, muſic ds ani üfftir of Entimem, 


: a ordy action; is, Do you like it 2. Stilt more re 
_— e deen en modern e 
will probably be eonſider le 
nonſenſe. ''And let us dope thi det ny return; 
when great maſters, with warm and "cultivated 
minds, Will compoſe, from their own feelings, more 
chan by auy of the mechanical rules of their art. 
A Saechinf, Boecherini, Haydn, and ſome others, 
have ſhewn them the way; nor have they gone fo 
far as to give cauſe to delpair going beyond them, 

as has been ſuppeſed of Newton or Raphael: the 
beſt muſic furniſhes he moſt hints for imitation, 
and tbe moſt original ideas, in others: if thofe 

great geniaſes canhot be ſurpaſſed in their own 
walks, new paths may be diſcovered by that very 
enthuſiaſm with which they inſpire us: ſo that the 
moſt muſical nations and ages muſt be the leaſt ſta- 

tionary, the moſt prolifie and changeable in their = 

_ — ne rare is car the Neid 


if thoſe ieee ede as no nation can wt but 
Nen en dune WG e 
We — 1 Pureel, and; the Scotch have 
mewn ſome muſical ſentiment by their ſongs, or 
national melodies: but then ſome think it was 
more generally taught at ouf common ſchools, and 
country choirs were well filled, arid vied with each : 
other in taſte and performance. - -A-continuante of 


theſe excellent cuſtoms might have produced a ſuc- 
ceſſion of Pureels, which, indeed, is abfolutely 1 
'cellary'to the pregteſs of the art: fuch à progreſ- 


1 . by this time, have worn away many 
difficulties 5 


RS FROM PRANGE: | ny 
difficulties: and: impediments: but our 


language, 
and our voices, though both might be dmproved, - 


will long, I feat, keep our national 1afte:below 
mediocrity, and doomed to follow the Italians at a 


ing them as they deſerve, the art may flouriſh with 
you, even more than in any other capital in Eu- 
rope: but where it has ceaſed being taught at com- 
mon ſchools, where that muſe ĩs not born and bred, 

and does. not proceed ſpontaneouſly. from the ge- 
nius and manners of the nor grow out of 
_ their language, ſhe may be invited over and nurſed 
up as the ſlave of luxury, and may adminiſter ſome 
feeble pleaſures to the exhauſted feelings of the 
great; but her native vigour and abilities will not 
appear in ſuch countries, nor can much of the 
natural influence of her heart be thus forced down- 
Wards, beginning, as it were, at the wrong end. 


Hence the muſical judgment, or ſenſibility of your | 


audience, will probably be always ſomewhat low 
and defective, and the encoring of Raf Beef, or of 
ſome little popular rode, or vulgar: ballad, will 
long continue to ſhew the extent of ae taſte and 
knowledge : they ſeem to judge of ſong and melo- 
dy by ſome ſtand: 


old-faſhioned inſtrumental execution, or ſometimes 
from their heavy drawling church ſtyle. And even 
among your moſt improved and cultivated ears, 
how few are yet found capable of feeling the me- 
rits of the true Italian ſong, tone, and melody ? 


And of your ſingers, fill fewer 1 fear will ever be 


able to expreſs thoſe, or deliver the vi of that 
elegant language in ſong, or any thing like the Na- 

ture and character of its cantabrle expreſſons 

Ins their mode of ſinging and expreſſing the Ita- 


Jian, it is preſently perceptible that they are at beſt 
ly mimicking, Ines OLE rhe xxprflions-of 


ir > 8-4 another, 


* . 4 


eat diſtance. However, by libetally encourag- 


8 
Sn 
— 


dard of the loweſt vulgarity, taken 
from the alehouſe or Vauxhall, or at beſt from ſome 
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| another; and that they are neither thinking, Rap 
feeling, in that language; nor know any thing- of 
tbe paſſion they are — about, and are udp 
tryiag to recolle& the leſſons of the maſter. And 
even the talent of mimicking, inſtead of feeling 
tmqoſe expreſſions, cannot, I ee be well ac 
quired without going to Italy while dung 
A very- different taſte and degree of ſkill. and 
judgment are · obſervable in the people or audience 
at Rome, and even a little difference and ee 
ment already at Edinb url!!! 
As to your Engliſn and French operas; or ybur 
E comedies: :haſhed up with ſongs, I have gradually 
brought myſelf to feel them almoſt all inſupport- 
able, and to think them incompatible with the 
principles and effects of modern mutie. Both lan- 
guages are totally unfit for recitative, and thereby 
exclude all ſueceſsful attempts at ſerious opera: the 
other, or comie kind, is not often much better: 
the tranſition from ſpeech to ſong, and ſtill more 
from ſong to ſpeech, is too violent even in joke or 
tug, and is not long to be borne by any but mo 
or Engliſh ears. If che author were a good muſi: 
einn, be might eontrive) with cautious art, like 
Shakeſpeare, to introduce, without offence, :fome, 
ſinging; but then it mould ame terminate 9 
ſcene, and with an exit: 185 E Daten iet. ay 
All muſie might be divided into popular and 
m, though they are generally mixed, and nei- 
ther ſpecies is found pure, or by itſelf: the taſte, 
even of the loweſt people, by flow degrees, may 
be perceived to advance a little into the learned. 
It might be curious to trace the gradual progreſs 
of our taſte, or deſire ſor variety and nèw ideas, 
by long practice, from the moſt ſimple toi the moſt 
varied melody, up through all the varieties of diſ- 
cord, complication, contrivance. This progreſs is 
1 Groom * n nal in muſic, whatever 


e it 
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ta, nor worth 


ſuppoſed point q of 8x 
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nt wit 
muſic 45 ſtaticnary 
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Th ay ow 
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rules . be 


Thale aer 85 5 x 
the manger of ſinging e 
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r inſtrument, ma dares 
10 . in 1 0855 
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barmony has been eſfab 
er higher clailes of harmon in 

tior 1 75 gientißc and ſkilful in the 
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| certain ſele&t mulical Paris with theip company 


55 of muſic as ſuch —The tunes of our dances, and 
even 92 0 0 of our ſongs, can trarce]y as adi be called mus 


fic, unleſs when properly accompanied. We ſhall begin to 
perceive diſtinRians arifing in theſe ſubjects, for Wu: 10 
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wo bear what they cannot underſtand; nor half fe- 
Bin, and where they can neither ſpeak nor move 
without being wrong, and bringing ſecret diſtreſs 
on the muſical members, and ſome degree of con- 
tempt upon themſelves. Muſic is unlike the other 
arts in this; that there is no learning to judge with. 
out learning to perform; though the art ſeems na- 
tural and eaſy to every one who has an ear, yet 
the: judgment of the unlearned is ſeldom, if ever, 
worth attending 40. They ought at leaſt to be fi- 
lent, and neyer ſpeak on the lubjeR. 

Jo have a good muſical audience. they" muſt all 
- BE muſicians; but this cannot yet be expected, till 
the /ol 2, as we hope, be again commonly learned 
at ſchool, and the guztara, or Jute, as generally un- 
derſtood and uſed in company as a pack of cards; 
the ſormer talent being mach eaſier acquired, wilt 
certainly afford more pleafure than the latter. This 
degree of muſical taſte and talents might have been, 
2nd may yet be expected to ariſe among us, as a 
natural confequence of the modern improvements, 
and facility in barmony and methods of teaching, 
with the increaſing abundance of fine muſie. Such 
is already pretty nearly the ſtate of muſic in ſome 
parts of Spain and Portugal: moſt of the people 
there ſing, play, and underſtand muſic, and with 
very little more teaching than fuch as is ufed in 
learning to walk, ſpeak, or read. It is to be hop- 
ed, in the next generation, there will be more mu- 
ficians, and that they will do ſomething towards 
brin ging the art into more general ufe. 

think thoſe ſingle naked table ſongs are very pro- 
perly wearing out of faſhion, and will; I hope, remain 
ſo, till people learn to, accompany themſelves; fo 
that little or no muſic will then remain for the . 
learned, and people will be ſorced to become really 
mufical, by learning the art, for all the reaſons of 
ſelf· defence and ſocial — e 


rer 


%. 
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7Þ Kin that native defects i in lade of the northern : 


| thitaders and languages, muſt have: fetarded the 


natural progreſs bf muſic among them: nothing 
but ſome ſuch ciretniſtance, together with the great 
number of tlie ignotant keeping one another in 


countenatice, could produce, or excuſe the negli: 


- gence; we night almoſt ſay, the ſtupidity of ſo 


many ,temaining unacquainted with ſo ſimple a 


_ thing as bur /#, fe, or ſyſtem of nite: the ſource 
of ſo much pleaſure! We ate told, that in Ruſha 


muſic has long begun to make ſome of its natural 


progfeſs among the people: and if their muſicians 


can travel to Italy, and the Italian maſters reſort to 
them, another muſital nation "ay, | in time, be 
added to the preſent few;"' 


E can never allow any metit to loudneſs, except 


in military mufic, but hardly any, except the Turks, 
have underſtobd this rightly : there is a certain li- 


mit to the difference or proportion between the 
piano arid forte, which only the Italians underſtand; i | 


and which the Freneh perpetually tranſgreſs. 


I doubt our national taſte dbes not of late im- 
prove, even with all the pains and expences of our 
rich and great: with the muſic of all the world 
before us, I think we often chuſe the worſt: be- 
tween the French and the antiquated ideas, I fear 


our eats are ſpoiled, and that we are even in dans 


ger of going back inſtead of forward, and of being 


left behind other nations, at the diſtance of perhaps 


a century, in the natufal progreſſion of muſical | 
taſte. ” You will readily Fe the muſical de- 

too many ſymptoms : 
without the true - muſical Lal, we refine without 
feeling. I think this is perceptible, even in our 
firſt-rate muſical” parties, —in our having ſo often 
only profeſſors to perform: by bringing a public 
concert into a private room, where the Pröfeſled 
en direct, and the amateurs take no part, 


fects of our nation, and 
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5 | LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 
'from the indolence and pride of luxury, 
45 over · rating the merits of execution, from a 


want of feeling for the expreſſive; the party, and 9 


e mufic, become thereby much leſs intereſting, 
aud accordingly it will, in time, be heard with # 5 
cold and faſhionable indifference, even though the 
merits of the performance ſhould increaſe. Be- 
ſides, — leldom make the beſt choice: to 
ſhine in execution is too often their object; they 
bave not always the taſte, nor the liberty, to prefer 
ine muſic to fine playing, and will not, in that way, 
contribute to improve the general taſte, while 
| there are fo few of thoſe feeling philoſophic ama- 
teurs to direct, and who take a part. I fear we 
| ſhall, in time, have almoſt nothing but that unfeel- 
kind of infiruwental difficult muſic, ſolos and 
1905 concertos, which, though ſometimes merito- 
xious in ks way, in the bands of a Giardini or a 
Fiſcher, will yet retard inſtead of promoting the 
ſtudy and improvement of various angelic kinds 
which, I fancy, may yet be produced, — kinds 
whereia the {peaking melodies, the heavenly har- 
mony, and beart-felt tones, prevail with accumu- 
lating effects, in the form of quartettos, quintettos, 
or concertantes. Since Giardini is leaving us, L 
think we are already loſing that little taſte for tene 
which we had acquired from him; and I fear the 
taſte for inſtrumental difficulties will likewiſe infe& 
that of ſinging, and take place of the truly vocal 
and divine, before ſt is brought near to perfec- 
tion. * 
| There 7 is yet much to be done in muſie beyond, 
or as ĩt were out of, human nature, and many things 
to be expreſſed deſides the human feelings and paſ- 
fions.. In attending to ſome of the firſt· rate Italian 
fingers, who have judgment to ſupport a certain 
fimple dignity, I think we have directly ſome idea 
or mar to place the Shafer out of human 
I ö nature, 
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nature, above its ordinary weakneſſes and defeat, 
and not ſubject to any lbs ee 8 or 
W. 


violent expreſſion; and the fingers give into 
thole expreſſions, ur imitate 100 far the inſtrumental 
tricks of execution, become vulgar or ridiculous 
like the French, or defrend: into the character of 
mere inſtrumental performers. There i an elegant 
ſublime ſimplicity of Idea attainable in all the fine 

arts, which can only be explained and underſtood 


in A oompaſitions and performance of great ma- 
MuUty, tos inſtance, - formed 


The idea of a divinity 
I by aPraxiteles, à M. amy oy a Ra- 
phael, will ſhew us, at once, What ſhould be, 

; —— better than can be done by words; and it 
will be found very different from that of a modern 

French or Dutch artiſt, though the latter might be 

much * ftnkſbed, May not we bope that this 

great and good taſte in mulic, at leaſt, will con. 


tinue ſo. far to prevail in Italy ag to keep itſelf 


alive, and form now and then a Senefino, or a 


Manzoli, to preferve in the world a ſenſe of the 


true ſublime and ſunple ſtyle of 8 


As to compoſers, though, from a feareity, eve 
in in Italy, of firſt-rate maſters, the fiddlers may ſeem 


ſomerimes to ſtep into their place, yet we may hope 

that now and then à Sacchini, — even a ſueeeſ- 
7 on of ſuch men, will be produced there, 
| eng and continue the chain of mulical pro- 


— fiddbog taſte for execution, which 


cho to infect all our muſic? I only with 10 


moderate, not to baniſh it. If thoſe 1 
German compoſers were to ſtudy ſimplici a little 
more, and make muſe within the powers of the 


amateurs to perform, would it not Promote and 

by produeing ſo 

much that can only be e "The 
tO them, the 


extend the art much more than by 


Lraliuns are oſten aſtoniſmed 
French, 


Is it not to — we owe this 
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French, and us, play fo well, and yet lng ſo ill, 
and to ſee us always ſolicitipg every body to beg: 
where there 1s nobody that can fing fit to 
I think all the voices to the north af the ns ind 
the Pyrennees are. diſtinguiſhable, and: n of them 
defective, except ſome baſs voices. 

Ibe ingenious modern way of writing or noting 
of muſic, which has contributed ſo much to its 
progreſs and complication,” has perbaps likewiſe 
deſtroyed much of its fire and effects: ſuch is the 


fate of every thing human; there is no good with- 


out its attendant evil. When we come to be 2 
ſcientific and artificial as to write and ſtudy muſic 
upon paper, the noble enthuſiaſm of ſimple beroic 
tunes is probably gone: ue calmly calculate and 
compare the beauties and contrivances of harmo- 
ny, without much feeling, or dwelling on the me- 
lody or- ſong on the ſentiments, the great paſſions, | 
or events it expreſſes, or was wont to expreſs: ſo 
that our pleaſure does not keep pace with the me-. 
rits, or at leaſt ingenuity; of the compoſitions pro- 
duced, but ſeems to go in a. cogtrary direction; 
and our paſſion or love of muſic, the moſt eſſential, 
ſeems to cool and diminiſh as the we and ge 
uty of muſical produgions;increaſe. 

In the progrels of reſinement, we grad nally far- 
get that — 2 was probably intended as an extem: 
porary effuſion of the mind, as well as a ſource of 
ſtudious and refined pleaſure; but the latter, you 
lee, gradually ſwallows up the ſormer. Tbere are 
certain occaſions when the muſic or the ſong ſhould, 
at leaſt, appear to be the immediate effuſion of the 
fancy or paſſion, and the production of the mo- 

ment. In China, it is always ſuppoſed that a mu- 
fician ſings and plays err e and it is a 
diſgrace to want a book. Even now, in our moſt 


laboured compoſitions: for the theatre, the actor or 


17 8 would. W leſs eſſect if that ſmall 
3 | degree 
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| degree of deception. were dropped. and he were ta, 
read his part, inſtead of getting it by heart. He 
greater and more various effects might probably 
be produced, by aſſiſting the deception, and ſome-. 
times placing the Whole apparatus of the orcheſtra 
out of ſight, and moving them to different diſtances; 
as we have ſeen partially attempted, ach generally, . 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. ige 
MWe tramuntaui are certainly too W in our 
taſte and invention, and forget that muſic is a pro- 
greſſive art, naturally ſubject to perpetual. progreſs | 
and variation; and more eſpecially ſince we have 
begun to complicate and refine it, we muſt let it beg 
on; and wbere fancy and genius abound, the be 
things of laſt year muſt ceale to be the beſt of thi 
—as in Italy and Spain: but I think in France 2 
England, they keep teazing and tiring every perſon 
of any. mutical, eee with the lame At to 
Indeed we meet yet with ſome. extemporar; Per: 
| formers of ſong in the countries moſt muſically. diſ- 
poſed, as in Italy, Spain, Wales; Scotland; N 
of inſtrumental, even in England. If your orga- 
niſts would travel, and get rid of their national 
old vulgar church ſtyle, their voluntaries, might, be 
worth hearing. I can fancy, at times, great things 
in the rapturous poetic . effuſions of an ancient 
bard; ſinging in the ſtyle of a Homer or Oſſian, to 
his harp, partly extemporary, or on ſome known 
ſubject, embelliſhed by the warmth of momentary 
fancy : but ſince muſic has loſt her ſimple and ſub- 
lime, with her poetic origin and ardent admirers, 
and thence, perhaps, her beſt extemporary powers, 
her bards and minſtrels are no more; ſhe oſten 


becomes weak and lickly, cold and languid, though 


very ingenious and refined; and her greateſt ex- 
cellencies, her real and tranſcendent merits, are 
| beyond the —— and comprehenſion of . 
who 


„ 1.699696 PROM) FRANUR | 
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950 dre bt inks. 1 Wmetites Imagine 
made Were again tg betyught at the common ſeools; 
WE tight perhaps FeRinaſe forme ſparits of the warm 
— —.— genus för empöfitſeh, make every body = 
Petfötmers, and deubie the plekſufes of the world, 
It ſeem fo be füll 1G thoght in ; bane the 
Fo ſapeivrity ef the Oetmans, und hege theß 
may go on, von nearer to the Italians; and leave 
ke l of the World Ha debind: but their ſtyle of 
; — bs Tar as k may be ealled their owa, is not 
«> a yet Bt fer imitation, nor to take & 1848 : it 
; Gbliat 16 kbernſelves, And had better be left 
ood rs in their 6WA bands: jt ems tõ me de 
ibüth re and "afeRed; not Tuffciently ſimple 
and fathral; pieced and patebed but with very = 
oy G era but which feldsm join well, ſo as 
de Wim 3 $604 And entire whole + it ſeems a pretty. 
| id! 4 pectfſiat ſpscies but net a comprehenſive 
_ claſs or genus; it is the minute and rich Arat 


5 bit bþt the ran aud fiople Steckh axchitec- 


5 "AU Nabe apdd Profeſſicis tre itnerehed) aud an 
Möbld join in pfom6ting good taſte in all the arts, 
and ſhould aflift, or coutibute towards the form- 
ing ſorng fund For ſendin ople abroad, 

and mn eſtabkſhing good { As 4s at home, ſome for 

muſic, under Ttalian maſters, lite thoſe at Naples *. 

| Thete ſhould be public employments for the groureht 
Poficients, for thoſe who Had got beyond every 

haly of Tiyk and manner; and had Sade 


* > due Knve wearuſed, that a mofa ſchool was planned 

Gb Dr. Burney, and eſtabliſhed under his direction, and Gi- 

ardiai's 5, At the 42 oundling Hoſp al ſome ten or twelye years 

| W but kr overthrown | in Its a month, by fanatics 
| —— d fr . corrupt che morals of the children. 

e Jutreaſe of an ignorant and vulgar ſtyle of fanati- 
5 ci the growing weight of its influence in matters of pub: 
i ippor tance, are but e ſymptoms . our ar prog reſs 
1 £91 FRO" or WEE ation. 


certain 
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certain prises at Rome. No maſter of * for 
example, ſhould be admitted as candidate for:cere 


tain poſts, till he had compoſed, at leaſt, one Ita» 
han opera to ſtand the teſt of a Roman audience. 
Half the muſical expeaces 
beſtowed in this ＋ — ng double the effect 
on the nati 


We have e in imitation of the ; 


| uſeful arts, perhaps too much; ſome of the ancients 
had better ideas of theſe things, and of their mu- 
tual connection: with them, muſie and dancing 
comprehended more objects, which they perceived 
to be mutually dependent i we have ſeparated 
thoſe into — parts, and may thereby have ad · 
vanced ſome of them farther: but thoſe — have 
now almoſt forgot each other; they go on ae 
and are ſcarcely now; parts ef the lame whole 
their uſes and connection may together be — 
A very good violiniſt, for tes is now. Often 
but an indifferent judge of ſong, and the profeſh 

on one inſtrument does not often underſtand t 


mukic of another! the moral uſes of muſic likes. 


wiſe, its natural influence on the paſſions, manners, 
and on the other atts, gradually. dilappear. 
Had it not been for. _ — muſio 

have been left to degenerate 1 ia the cold hands of 
cloiſtered ſuperſtition, and in thoſe of itinerant ſid - 
dlers and pipers; for, alas! the poor bards, who 
might have been formed into ſome uſeful and ele- 
gant inſtitutions, were barbarouſſy cruſhed before 
muſic, taſte, and letters, could be ſaid to revive: 


| rolleges of ſuch men might have been eſtabliſhed, 


fo as to preſerve and improve all the connected arts, 
and would have linked former with preſent and 
with future times: or if Italy had recovered her 


liberty and importance with that glimpſe of taſte 
and knowledge in the fifteemth century, and had 


an che art of government as wel as ſome 


a 


' your rich kad great, 
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of the others, all the arts, in her hands, might : 
Have gone on to improve each other without inter- 
ruption, and might, from thence, have ſpread and 
fructiſed much throughout Europe: but then Italy 
would perhaps have conquered the world again: 
bowever, the danger, the poſſibility of that pro- 
greſs is now probably paſt, and not likely ſoon 


t oo return. We cannot expect, that thoſe things 


can ever de taken up again with the vigour of 
youth, by old and worn - out nations, reduced by 
: oppreſſion, ſuperſtition, and indolence. 

Till ſome nation ariſe, beginning from the aſa) 
rude ſtate, governed in the true old paternal and 
patriotic ſpirit, the poet, philoſopher, magiſtrate, 
and muſician, frequently united in the ſame per- 
ſon, —till then, we cannot perhaps expect to fee 
revived the great character and enlarged features 
of muſic, and the other arts, — nor a ſufficient plen- 
ty of warm, poetic, muſical, and heroic, minds, 
nor the true ſpirit of ſociety and government, of 
education and happineſs, on principles ſufficiently 
5 ſimple and perfect. Since moſt of the European 
nations have ſo long paſſed thoſe periods, this kind 
of retroſpect and romantic ſpeculation may be 
thought vain and fruitleſs; but if we do not ſome- 
times look back on the line we have paſſed, we 
cannot ſo well judge of that before us. However, 
the preſent deligatful, though refined and compli- 
cated art of muſic, will probably be preſerved by 
the Italians, even beyond the other arts, ſupported 
by their beautiful language. | | 

Since all words are not fit to be ſung, nor are 
they much more ſo for being in verſe, the compo- 
ſer, now the only judge who myſt determine theſe 
things, ſhould ſometimes be the poet likewiſe; like 
Scarlatti and ſome others: he ſhould be a man of 
liberal education, of extenſive genius and know- 
ledge, and a great practical muſician a firſt-rate 

| character. 
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character. We ſhall not, probably, Ull chen, get 
rid of the idea of poetie meaſure, Jingle and rhyme, 


being always neceſſary to ria; nor of other ſimi: 


lar barbariſms ꝓraceeding from the too great divi- 
ſion of the Ala, and hep! unacquaintance wa 
| each other. n LATIN TE att 
It may be thought Ti {eg that we have — | 
dy muſic. enough, and that we may have nearhy 
exhauſted the beſt muſical ideas: on the contrary, 
I think much, and perhaps the beſt, is yet to eome. 
When we return from our erratic excurſions, and 
find and keep the true path, and ſtudy effects, the 
fineſt things may yet be produced. I have ſome- 
times fancied, that a great compoſer could ſet a 
whole ſtory or opera to ſerious muſie, without 
words ;—or could begin, by fancying or —_— 
the muſic, and finding the words afterwards: 
ſee ſome of the ballets tolerably done in this hn 
and they would be ſtill better if not ſo full of 
French muſic, and French dancing. Much ſilent, 
expreſſive, but temperate, action. great variety df 
well accompanied recitative, might all be oftner, 


and more ſucceſsfully uſed than hitherto, though 


we have already ſeen very fine ſcenes of that kind ; 
when the nature and effects of aria, contraſted 
with recitative, come to be underſtood; when the 
different kinds of coro and ſemi- coro, intermixing, 
and altering with ſingle voices, and with diſtant 
ſounds, which may occaſionally approach and re- 
tire; when theſe and many other things come to 
be well ſtudied and known, the greateſt effects may 
be expected; and then - thoſe ſcenes of: diſtreſs, — 
of extreme ſorrow, terror, horror, or deſpair. 
which we have ſeen ſo well expreſſed by Sacchini 

and others, are, however, yet far from being ex- 
bauſted: they who do not ſee through tbeſe, a large 
field open for future effects and improvements, are 
not made. to feel or to advance the art. Some fine 
muſical 
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- muſical ſcenes open to the mind ſuch vaſt vonceß - 
tions, that the art appears infinite. Some other 


s, as the dun. —thoſe beautiful ſoliloquies and 
Ls arias, —fome ſolitary ſeenes of diſtreſs, 
ve all been already — that one can 
only attempt to conceive how they may be varied 
without loſs. Thoſe ſoenes, with diflerent degrees 
of contending affections, different ſteps and burfts 
of paſhon,-the ſudden tranſition from recitative 
to _ from that again to another, and the con- 
trat ee of theſe 

derfiond „and highly 


45 


rked up, but never, I be- 


lieve, with much ſacceſ out of Italy; that ſub» 
lime „not even the firſt of the — could 


| ever fully feel, comprehend, of execute, unleſs. it 


wete ſuch of chem as derum Italians, like Haſſe, 


Gluck, &e. 
Yes, we muſt all fubmit to the halinns; they 


muſt yet dictate in this, and all the other arts of 
| raſte * but, alas! it is melancholy to ſee thoſe arts 
ſymptoms of decline in their 


with ſuch threatening 
native Italian ſoil, amidſt ſo many ſurrounding 
advantages, upon which their growth and cultiva- 


ĩion have been thought ta depend: but many other 


- - things are neceſſary to their ſupport, beſides thoſe 
advantages; without ſome radical change in their 


governments, the Italians will probably in _ : 


decline in the arts, as in induſtry, virtue, and 

lic ſpirit. In order to be great in one thing, we 
muſt: probably be great in all, —in arts and in 
arms: many things, nay, every thing is perhaps 
neceſſary to raiſe a people to any great attempts; 
our pride, our ambition, and intereſt, muſt all be 
_ Hattered, and gradually fed with hopes and rewards, 
in order to make us move and exert ourſelves : 
where any thing material is wanting, we are ready 


enough to find excuſes for our neglect or indolence 


en * gravitate 1 repoſe. To ad- 
vance 


ve been well felt and un- 


yance fr inthe ant a arent 
ſome political importance in the general ſeals, ca» 
pable of national pride, and equal to the pre- mi- 
nence of taking the lead in {ame things of impar. 
tance: there muſt be motives ſuſhieient to attempt 
great eſtahliſkments on grand and comprebenſive 
views, to ſtimulate and tranſport the winds of 
men not only to the labour of imitation, buy up 
to the pride and warmth of original invention. | 

| The great effefs and love of muſic in other 
times and countries, might be no proof of Us me. 
rit according to our ſtandard.” We fee nations, 
who have eply 3 few poor ſimple tunes, become 
fonder of — than we of the choicoſt of all our 
great variety. Luxuzy and plenty pall and blunt 
the appetite. - The moumntaineer loves his miſerable 
rocks and glens, probably, far more than the in- 
babitant of the richer plains does bis cultivated 
fields; and theſe different degrees of paſſion and 
attachment will produce proportional differences 

on their minds; the One warm and wild, the other 
E even in madem times, we know 
that whole armies have been fired to enthufiaſtie 
degrees of exertion, - by the timely ſtriking vp of 
ſome favourite national air or ſang : it has 
practiſed with Highlanders, Swils, 5 — Plea- 
| jor) mare equally diſtributed than 
they to be: rs hut few good 
; — ty, —— to reliſh them in a 1 of 
inverſe ratio of their number. 

But it was not muſie, as ſuch, ade ks it was 
poetry recited or ſung, as befare obſerved, that ſg 
pleaſed and affected ſome of the Greoks it was 
ſome kind of muſical dectamation. In Italy, in in 
their public ſpeaking and preaching, and iu recitiug 
of vetſe, they have ſtill ſome ſuch tune, which in: 
deed we do not at firſt much like; but it may have 


N e * poſing fo * chrowgh 


— ' Ie — —G ̃˙— . rn gs er pr — _ et ok 
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the medium of monkiſh ignorance and bad taſte 1 


on the revival of muſie, eloiſtered learning might 
take one road, and that of ſociety and the ſtage 
another; that this tune; our chaunts, the Spaniſh 
romance, and the preſent Italian recitative, may all 
have proceeded from the ſame ſource, though now 
ſo different. The ancient Greek modes, with their 
muſic, their declamation, and poetry, all connect. 
ed, I can conceive, might have prodigious effects; 
and a permanent influence on their manners and 


character. When they became a Roman province, 
they probably ſoon loſt thoſe elegant ideas and 
aniuſements. Polybius, I believe, was among the 


laſt of their writers who ſaw, and was ſenſible of 
all the poſſible influence of muſic ; and it is vexa- 


|  tious to think, that > EPL no one will ever ſee 
D 00 again. | 


We muſt ſuppoſe the Grecks * dunn good: mu- 
fie, they felt ſo true and refined, ſo juſtly in every 


thing. It ſeems they had à method of notation, 


and with the niceſt ears and ſenſibility adverted to 
every thing in ſounds and language: yet we ſee all 
was inſufficient to tranfmit their modes of pronun- 
ciation, of ſpeaking, reciting. we may 'with they 
had poſſeſſed a notation ' more like ours, to have 
tranſmitted to us more of their meaning. 8 
We moderns have no mufical language: mh ex- 
preſſion, taken from the ancients,” is now unintel- 
ligible to us: we have no language that ſings; tho? 
we have muſic that ſ peaks or expreſſes the paſſions, 
in ways however of its own, quite different from 


- thoſe of our elocution: the Italian being the beſt 


language for ſinging, _ to have happened al- 
moſt by accident, or partl , Perhaps; from ſome 


communication with the n the latter Ro- 


mans had probably refined their taſte and Pronun- 

ciation by the uſe of the Greek language; that 

n with the acquired habits, powers, and po- 
ture 


3 
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ture of the organs, might have fome influence in 
the formation of the language, which came after- 
wards to be gradually produced from the La- 
tin, and the other languages of their neighbours 
and conquerors, viz. the. preſent Italian; the ſing- 
ing did not probably grow up with it, but was aß. 
terwards taken up from the church. The Greeks, 
_ proceeding in a contrary direction, had probably 

formed a ſpecies of muſic and fong, built on the 
accents and tones of their language, by which the 
degree of expreſſion might be greatly heightened, 
and without being totally changed, as is the cafe 
with all our verbal expreſſions the moment we be- 
gin to ſing any of them: none of the tones or in- 
tervals of our muſic having any relation to thoſe 
of ſpeaking, nor can the one ever recall the other 
to mind. 1 71 
„At en elite to note down common 
ſpeech in Mr. Steele's way, but not: by our preſent 
diatonic ſcale; and when it is done and performed 
on an inſtrument, it ean give us no idea of any muſic 
or accompaniment. Mr. S. complains of a prefer- 
ence being often given in ſong to a pretty mufical 
idea, though it run counter to every accentual pro- 
perty of the words: certainly, it muſt be ſo with 
our muſic; though tought not often to run coun- 
ter, It muſt take a diferent path of its on: this 
is not an abuſe, but a neceſſary conſequence of the 
now 1nnate difference between the muſical and po- 
etical expreſſions, which have no relation to each 
other in tone, time, or rythmus, but only in the 
ſentiment. The neareſt reſemblance may be thought . 
to confiſt- in the time; but in ſpeaking the moſt 
meaſured proſe or verſe, you will find that muſical 
time is never the ſtandard the mind refers to: and. 
the fancied diviſion of mutical bars in language, is 
too forced a conceit, and never can be applied: 
ayd 8 no ſounds can be mul to us, nor give us any 
| idea 


1 88 „„ on” 
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idea of muſical expreſſion, except thoſe upon the = 
ſcale which we. have been, accuſiomed to ennſider : 
and to feel as muſic. 
A few mote remarks on the taſte and genius ot 
our merry friends here, before we quit them. 
With all their vivacity, and great abilities and 
for muſic, I think it js allowed, that they 
ucceed- as badly as any, of us, and ſeldomer pl 
any but themſelves in their compoſitiqns or per» | 
— more eſpecially in the vocal: yet, 
I think, while they keep within the limits of —_ 
may be called the "lively or buffs ſpecies of muſic, 
where the time is well marked, and its motion eſ- 
{ential, they are leſs ofſenſiye; many of their little 


airs, we all know, are rather pleaſing to the moſt 
general or common taſte, and that ſome of them 


are rather more than popular, or 5 5 pretty 
if they could ſing them. But generally, in pro- 
| Portion as the French venture beyond thoſe limits 
(which they too frequently do), and attempt any 
ſerious expreſſion of the great paſſions, then they 
as gradually become ridiculous, and preſently get 
into the vulgar ſcream gr howl, of extreme 
or bodily pain, which js quite intolerable to every 
body but themſelves : generally in extremes, they 
— but few of the numerous ſhades. between, 
and where beauty and elegance generally dwell. 
But in every thing lively or comic they generally 
excel ; and their petite opera, in ſpite of their un- 
fortunste language, ygice, and manner, generally 
goes off tolerably well, on account of their natu- 
ral, correct, and graceful action. Indeed, the wit 
and humour, the lively or comic, of every nation, 
18 moſtly excellent in its way, aud being rather 
| local, is what 2g: foreigner can with propriety pre. 
zend to criticiſe and theirs, with the addition of 
| he graces peculiar to themſelves, becomes ſome- 
| emer But the ſerious . more uni- 


verial, 


verſal, r 10 ebel al 
ney rata Far norm goa. 1, 


5 kan our xaſical! raſte in E e e 
2 deficient; yet from ſome t that have 
been ſornierby ed among us, 1 ean conceive 
a certain degrer of capability in our diſpoſition 
and language, towards a kind of wild romantie or 
melanchely ſong, which might be carried much far- 
ther, Ful more frequently produce a Sbake- 
ſpeareto write, and a Pureel to compoſe and wins 1 
or rather one to do all, and a ſueceſſion of f 
men: but now, I believe, the wiſeſt thin for us 
would be to remain ſilent for a while, and let the - 
Itakians/ting to us, and tra vel te Italy while young, 
till we learn to fing like them : indeed, theirs is 
probably the only language now fit to be ſung, and 
all nations, who have any taſte, will leam and 
adopt it for that purpoſe, as Spain and Portugal. 
Nor are theſe things of ſack ſmall conſequence as 
may at firſt appear: if we have ſpoiled our months,” 
our language, and our ears, by falſe delicacy and 
_ atletation, theſe defefts will extend to ſeemingly. 
diſtant objects: the fenſe employed loyed in judging of 
theſe things can likewiſe Judge of others ; and When 
it is ſpoiled, its errexs and deficiencies will have in- 
fluence, not only on our mutic, but on all fibjedts 
where the ear and the mouth are concerned, and 
perhaps on many others where the connethion 1s, 


lefs obvious. — 5 
By accumulamon, — ſentiments and, i 
nt each other - prod they multiply | 


and increaſe the ptr age in ſome duplicate "it 
higher proportion, much beyond the — of all: 
if, for example, in muſic, to a fine ſone, be added 
the Chiarezza, dughenza, and good motulation, and 
then a good poriamenio, the effects will increaſe inn 
ſome tuch wat tonnes TOY e a deficien- 
ol. I. ey 
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cy in any of theſe, will proportionally: affect the 


Whole: now, I fear, we are generall deficient in 
moſt of theſe, and ſometimes in all. This doc- 
trine of accumulation is curious: it goes much far- 


ther, and takes in the objects of different ſenſes; 


numerous inſtances of which might be given, but 


which I muſt leave your fancy to purſue, - . - 


Taite and her attendant graces are at length in- 


| troduced, though. late; into your iſland, and are, 


doubtleſs, making ſome progreſs, though they ſpread 
themſelves but ſlowly, over the face of your coun- 
try, and bnd but little ſpace to dwell between the 
approaching extremes of vulgarity and affectation. 
Yet, I think, you may, by your uſual perſever-/ 
ance, ſucceed, and get beyond all the other nations, 
except Italy, in moſt of the arts; you, philoſo- 


pheis, may go on and diſcover on what their ad- 


vancement depends, if you can eſcape the danger of 
that national conceit which diſdains foreign aſfiſt- 
ance: you may ſee the. inſufficiency of weakh. | 
alone, and the power of other incentives, more 
ſuited to the ambition and the caprices of genius; 
you may perhaps, in time, complete the chain on 
which their advancement depends, bes which the | 
want of a link may render uſeleſs. | 
The obſervation. of your friend is ; ſenſible, and; 
perhaps ſometimes true, though probably more-in- 
genious than ſolid, viz. that muſical. people may 
not be ſo well qualified to judge of the beauties of 
language as ſome others: and that, accuſtomed to 
the richer ſounds of muſic, they may not have 
much reliſh for tbe more tame and rational beau- 
ties of ſpeech. I have. obſerved, that few of the 
poets of theſe days have much taſte for muſic, | but 


T have known muſicians who had a taſte for poetry : 


all this is from beſtowing too much time and atien- 


tion one thing, and remaining unacquainted with 


others, from a too gear diviſion of the arts; and 
„ the 


g pr 3 


* | * 
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the muſical ear, when turned to thoſe objects, will a 
be found, at leaſt, as N 0006 of diinnen as bi 
=_y other 2 | | s 

REES WER 1 
* Since the above was written, 5 have ſeen Rouſſean's let 1 
ter on muſic, pleaſed to find I have moſtly adopted is 
his ideas: only think he is ſtill embarraſſed, by dannen 1 
muſie or * as a ſpecies of elocution or declamation, 14 
and in 2 to ſubject it to ſome of the rules of 33 
ſpeaking : whereas, I am ftill inclined to conſider the muſical 1 
art now as totally different, and ſubject only to rules of its 15 
own: Some other of his ideas are ſtill rather too French, — 0 
as his 3 of duo, —his own compoſitions ; but we muſt - ui 
not expe& him to, get, entirely ſtee from che ſhackles: of the 14 
ä 8 and nation in whicl | © Was, | in a manner, born and 9 
a bred. e 4 43 
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arena, Fre, 77 Ia a ; Pang” þ 
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To Ms A. — 
„ * 

Ar el . 
. * 
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F 


8 
ak "ob ww 19 


888 r 
direct your reading to the objects in view, and {ce 
your own country: without theſe it would, in- 
deed, be hardly worth while to go abroad and 
waſte the tune, which, in many other caſes, be- 
comes doubtful if it might not be better ſpent at 
home : but if you mean, like too many of our 
young travellers, to run away from your ſtudies, 
or from yourſelf, into all- the French nonſenſe and 
etourderie of the faſhionable and fooliſh world, I 
have no advice to give, nor could you take it if I 
had : not that I wiſh to curtail the few trap- 
pings and pleaſures of life, and cut utility to the 
quick; I only mean to relinquiſh adviting, in mat- 
ters of mere amuſement, to others betters qualified, 
and to recommend mixing buſineſs with pleaſure 
for the advantage of both, and am totally againſt 
travelling without ſome tutor or friend ; it will re- 
quire all the efforts and knowledge of both to ex- 
tract the eſſence of utility in travelling. We ſee 
too many idle and vicious young Engliſhmen, run- 
ning about the world alone, without either reſtraint 
or aſſiſtance, both of which they ſtand ſo much in 
need of. 
This fame Paris you may find a very agreeable 
place, if you are ou n ee, and likewiſe 
very 


— 
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very bfefu] 0 Vour views of ſtudy, if you have be- 
ug et te be dig pnted by its frivolous 
amaſfements ; WE 


in London; and ye may de lefs ſubject to various 
diſtractious and 16terraptons,” This is more like a 
gteat count News, a6 not the feat of the court, 
nor of cum 
agreeable. People here ſeem to habe more leiſure 
and inclination o Converſe, -A. ſtudy, or philofo- 
phize with us; while in London, you all ſeem per- 
petually adſorbed in Leine anxious purſuit, —in the 


hhurry and ſatigue bf buſineſs, Hence the agree. 


able arts of lite ard here more eonſidered and im- 


5 though oftner mixed up with a triffing or 


bad tafte; . "things that are treated with peg - 
ett ad comempt hy your fulky matter. Sf. fact. men, 


3 here df au agreeable inportzace. And if 
thar people 


of fuſflibu, their artiſts; teachers, o- 


difies, Ste. had but à ue more” true taſte, travel, 


and knowledge uf trature, © many of their trifſes 
might el den grow into real conſequence among 


people of ſenſe, throughout the reſt 'of Rufope, as 


well as here. If it ſhould” become "the faſhion 
among them, again, to travel, and to baden 


ſtrangers of merit, their ſuperior vivacity and qui 


neſs of abilities" would A age bs hand and turn to 


1; 


I you eats Heatly purloe 3 your plan of fludies 


here, in chemiſtry 0 abe, you ma 
ges Wore us deere is 80 yea than Þvz 


the five you have pad 2 e IF am in doubt 


- if ſome of the time might not be better paſſed in 


ſome part of Germany, were it only for the Ba- 
bits of ſteadineſs wa application 1 N Be 


acquired there. 
Jo this mqrevatle nation and Uh 


anguage, the 


world is, and may yet be indebted Na many 605 | 


Be Their * con verfatien, as well 


oh as 


Which is Het ſe di „I hmak, as. 


and therefore, 1 conceive, more 
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as ſituation, may long continue to attract tha firan= | 
gers of every country, and form a beneficial inti- 
macy among us all—akind of ſtandard: and point 
of re- union for European manners and ſociety, 
which may have influence eyen on public meaſures. 
and opinions, may ſoften and humanize the unſeel- 
ing maxims of ſtate policy, and retard our „falling, 
or driving each other, back into barhariſm. We 
may, and perhaps ought, now to 80 on and poliſi 
ourſelves upon them, and may gain more than we 
loſe, by rubbing off ſome, though formerly valua- 
ble and diſtinguiſning, points of national character. 
As nations mix and become better members of this 
European ſociety, or republic; which ſeems now 
gradually to aſſimilate and aſſociate more intimately 
than formerly. We muſt all conform. in many 
things, to what the majority may pleaſe to 5 
mine: ſo that it becomes daily more neceſſary, | 
this central and leading nation be well findied or 
known, eſpecially T. all thoſe who have any pati · 
cular part tO act. 5 . ++ "x4 79 Marler r 
Although, in judging of taſte and ſentiment,” we 
can, none of us, pretend to abſolute impartiality, 
and although, I am, rather voluntarily, an imperfect 
critic in poetic affairs; yet, you ſee we are not 
therefore deterred from judging: for ourſelves, and 
I feel not the leſs decided, even in the moſt ſingu- 
lar opinions. Von know, that I think they have 
hardly any Poetry: in French, and, to my ear, their 
language is incapable of the true ſublime. What⸗ 
ever good ſenſe, or beautiful imagery, we may ad- 
mire in their beſt poets, thoſe are produced Je: | 
pendently of their language; nor can their ſenti- 
ments receive thoſe embelliſiments which are con- 
veyed by ſound, till tranſlated into languages more 
N of beſtowing tbem. I have met with ſe- 
veral of their pieces, which, in their native tongue, 
are n and renne but, en tranſlated 
into 


e eee e 
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into Ualian, become likewiſe beautiful, and bence 
more intereſting. I confeſs, however, a decided 
partiality, you know, for the Italian, which, to 
me, appears the onl modern language capable of 
exprelſſing the poetic beauties, by the help of ſourds. 
Nor 80 this predilection proceed entirely 1 9 
its aptneſs for vocal muſic, as many of ets firſt 
uctions in poetry are not the fitteſt to be ſung: 
but this language feems now the only one poſſeſſed 
of "thoſe beautiful combinations and arrangements 
of ſounds that can charm the ear as well as the un- 
derſtanding, and from the effects of accumulation, 
both theſe powers are mutual y increafed. And 
theſe ſounds are totally different from, and i in- 
ependent en, müfic. Ft would be GifficFult and te- 
dious to explain here, in what their effects Hoy 
beauties conſift. To be ſenſible of them, tho beſt 
"I is to learn the language in the countr 
| 'ought likewife to confeſs, that what caſe me 
moſt is that familiar and naturat ſiniplicity we meet 
with in Petrarch, Dante, Boyardo, Ariofto, Boc- 


cacio, &c, &c. "ith which I am o charmed, "that | 


after reading them, I cannot, for a long time, reliſh 
any other ſtyle. A F rench e or drawling 
attempt at ſublimity would then make me ſick. 
Another, with leren taſte and babits, might 
think this all prejudice or prepoſſeſſion. Hence we 


are led to doubt the certain Guy of any ſtandard or 
t 


fixed principles in taſte. his uncertainty muſt 
| robably ever prevail in ar des after all that has 
— written and taught about it, ſo long as 9 
continues to be a kind of ſecond nature. At leaſt, 


in this manner, are we obliged to ſettle the matter, 


as well as we can, in accounting for the great di- 
verſity in taſte, and of the opinions Wann: it. 


But although we can never bring all men to like 


and diflike the ſame things, and in the fame de- 
sree, and each of us will bave his own ſcale or 
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1 beauties ; we ſee ſome things are 
voiverſally iced Biked ; and, ther we, PI ſome 
ciples, or. exte its, where ends 
5 eee 8 within which, en and 
nations may differ wit 

| £00 2 and the n kate kewl had that 

| manner of writing, before mentioned, 

: and abandoned * I thick too ſoon, before 
it was perfected r, ſoon after Montaigne, left, 
inſtead of imitating, 175 frank, Ws. 1 : 

manner, which [ 3 195 as.the natural fort of their 


language = they they have, ſince, attempted, and, gone 
throug ſeveral A ſtyles in writing, to ſome 
of which. it is certainly not ſo well adapted. They 
A, written in the turgid and conceited, in the 
tedious and languid, manner. The faſhion ſeems 
now, the pe. ſhort, fiery ftyle, of declaiming 
on every ſu as bie&, which! think anſwers pretty well 
W and ſuits the Language, . 
judgment and mplicity,. in . 
er, they are often 7 a can ſeldom 
keep within the bounds of m Volt 
I canſider as their great and | $ 
he has already had, and may yet have, ſome ſuc- 
. ceſsful. followers.. But you have . alrea- 
& 50 e accounts of Hye eee i 
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172 EEE is Fi x 
to doubt or wonder, 8 A ation, made up me"; 
lach defects, under the molt oppreſſive kind of 80 
vernment, could ever be ſo great in ſo many ways 
On, examining the country, and ſeeing, how the 


WS 1: 


7 


people live. bread almoſt their only 1 and not 
always good, nor plenty: ſo ſmall a; ſhare of ibe 


fruits 0 their own = labour for * and chat 
ſhare not bs ſecure : though often a 
contented and happy, we mult mut doubt = realty of. 

| 14 happineſs : —if really contented. with poverty 


a yr ndance—with dirt. and miſery, we. mult 
t 


little vigour or exertion from ſuch à peo- 
pe, ky we may be inclined, in 8 
magnify the =. Lg moral and phyſical de- 

| feds with which we are not much acquainted, 
| and to. feel too great a contempt for whatever dif- 
fers from us, though only. 1 in appearance; we mult 
recollect, that men are men, though in rags and 
wooden ſhoes ; and twenty millions of people ſo 
well fituated, and < ed as theſe are, and 
with ſo happy a diſpoſition, if only left to them- 
ſelves, and protected from foreign 1 injury, and from 


each other, even though conſiderably oppreſſed by 
their government; muſt {tilt be a great nation, as 
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font rois ; and we know that theſe people have this 
art to appear ſtill greater than mw really are, and 


to acquire more than their due ſhare of influence | 
in the ſcale of Europe. With half their preſent 
evils and impediments removed, they might Per- 
haps be too great for all the reſt, 

With a pity you Engliſh, do not chuſe to be 
more amiable, that you' might rival them in every 
thing, and even 1n their own way. But, indeed, I 
think rudeneſs i is nou/ the mode in both countries: 
the French took it up, probably from fancying it 
was Engliſh, and we copy it from them. An af, 
fected cold ſtare of indifference, or nonchdlance, 
now meets you in all faſhionable ſocieties—it is al- 
leged, by way of en you at eaſe”; very differ- 
ent from the'aver-2 , the troubleſome atten- 
tion and politeneſs of former times. "Their" morn- 
ing dreſs, which they call 2 / Anglbis, is perfectl 
| flovenly, and often naſty.” The manners, in ſome 
provincial towns, where one meets yet with à little 
old-faſhioned civility and . ar ta vue cour, 
| I find far more agreeable. . 

There are certain advantages, if we Ens bow 
to uſe them, that attend every charatter and way 
of life. Even poverty has its advantages. This 
people, though not eq al to us in ſtrength, reſolu- 
tion, perſeverance, yet, in many ſituations, would 
be able to exiſt, while we ſhould ſtarve. And 
this we ſhould find to be the caſe; in ſome degree, 
on comparing ourſelves with moſt of the other in- 
habitants of Europe. Great things hav: Tone her 
been dene by their armies. Tn the bands of a 
maſter, an indifferent inſtrument becomes a good 
one. The great man, who knows the fort and 
tlie foible- of his nation, will do as much with 
a . indifferent tools as; Tome” others with the N 

ſt * 


[ . 
1 


F ortunately, 


* P 


* Fe ortunately, mankind have generally ſome mo · 
tives for exertion, and are naturally ſo. bent on get- 
ting forwards, that they can, hardly be. kept. back 


manner, and perpetual appearance of activity, all 
ble of more than they really are. You know, that 


bo few are above the vulgar methods of judging of 
wen and things, of merit, of e by a few 
outward. appearances, or by ſome accidental ſac- 


great nation, made up of great and ſolid materials, 


nation, but compoſed of leſſer materials, like the 
tabique walls of the Moors. 


5 poſitively, and intrinſically, we muſt allow this na- 
1 tion a great deal of merit, of induſtry, and other 


well as other people, are fitter for ſome things than 
for others. I ſhould, for example, think them 
05 fitter for manufactures than for agriculture. or na- 
vigation. And it might be from ſome idea of this 


| manufactuxes and commerce, beyond what the na- 
ture of the country has been Wa to require, by 
bother great men, as Sully, & 7 They are known 
to be far better for an attack than for defence, 
; to give you remarks already well known. 


: I endeavour to hft out their — and defects. I 


ee eee ar eee eee eee 
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the moſt, powerful impediments, ſuch as civil 
and religious tyranny, joined to ſhackle; them. 
Their natural wants and paſſions will not let them 
fit long ſtill. And here, Their lively and agreeable 


help tO, impoſe a little, and make th m ſeem capa- 


the world conſiders things in a fovenly: way, and 


ceſs; leaving the few obſervers of men ta look © 
nearer, and eftimate their real. value. You are a 


like the buildings of the Romans. ; This is a great 
However, not only: paratively, but rather 


virtues, in ſpite of, all their; faults and weakneſſes, 
of poverty and bad government. But they, as 


kind, that the great Colbert ſeemed to promote 


which you ſhould never forget. But I do not wiſh 0 
It is not to prejudice you againſt this people, that 
with 
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wiſh 0 point ot w you the tefs: obvious; che 
hidden flaws of thitgs, which you may, one day, 
exathine for yourſelf ; and that you' fhay be led 
to ok farther than the ſurface of appearances, 
| eee Tm ee 149 ary is 
: rhroogh Gilferent ebene It 78 dig 
ps - impolkble, to give or acquire 
* forne: ſorts of — without Gabe: All 
knowledge, that deſerves the name, tends to ſyſ- 
tem. Ee in order to be underftood, "moſt be 
| but our ſyſtem once arranged, becomes 
ſelf the fource of prequdices, and when joined to 
thoſe of habit and education, forms a ſtream which 
© few can leave or withſtand. ''Do not previouſly, if 
you cad help it, adopt any ſyſtem ji 01 $6 
any other, that may rf u to the 
cauſe. Read und: a 1 doubt of al ll 
you ſhe. 5 1 
But "IE nature would not aten md pe- ; 
rience would be of little ſervice to wankind, if 
thut of each individual were goon nf do his own 
uſe. And yet it cannot often be taught, or applied 
i the uſe of other, fo as to ſave. them the trouble 
to ee them ſame ground, though it may help 
them in their road. 1085 F ” 

In diſtinguiſhing what we ſhould be taught, from 
hit which we ſhould teach ourſelves, we thall pro- 
bably: perceive, that in the early ſtages of ſociery, 

men ure naturally in the firſt extreme, of t g 
to themſelves, and being taught too little: and 
that we moderns are arrived at the frond, of ex- 
pecting too much from inſtructipn, Teaving to Intle 

to nature and to our on reſearches. | kts 

| Tony meant to ſketeh you out a ſew of the me 
frriking features of the outline, to be filled up 4 4 
7 furnre” nne and obſervation. 


— —ͤ 


with | 
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with all my zeal and fincerity, L ay meg 
even in the liule, L 1 T think we wr 
can, in this, way, e the ideas we 


'n * 3 . 
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Tu HE. fart of N people 3 in — 
and of a, very engaging you 
more ne to overcrate their merits than their 
de een . will be in your fnding them 
00 agteen ay. of | us;, who ſet out to viſit 
3 at leaft, 9 t be caught and attached 
here; and he 45 reflect, 7 7 alk . G 
we come to © much of our time and money 
among ſuch trifling people as here abound,; of, both 
natives and Rxangers ,, and wherefore, ſo 
many of us, get together . 26 4 Fand tow-ẽ Gs, a 
if merely to. Walk about and 
ps. aſhamed to confeſs all 1 | 
recoprle.tq various Brenna, 10: deceive. ourfelves 
and our friends. At bome, 1 Ok, we hardly per- 
_ceive {a, many; idle people in ie wh a ne as 
found, Eygliſh only,. afl 
ur heft travelless: — Farther. 
S9 Perſpve en 
7 1 
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atyattages the farther ybu go. | Beſides tlibſe of 
ecing things more worthy your attention, you — 
meet with travellets more worth" knowing than 
thoſe who ſtick faſt here, taken with the frivolous. 
pleaſures of French ſocieties, and with the 283 4 
obſequiouſneſs of the miſerable crowd. 

I ſhould be more ſatisfied if we always acquired, 

y theſe little French trips, a greater eſteem and 
love for our own country, as one would think we 
naturally ought ; but I fear many return with leſs, 
inſtead of more, averſion. to ſlavery and wooden 
ſhoes : nay, there are ſome who are not aſhamed 
10 profeſs a preference. for theſe ,pd6r-t dum he . 
countries, wwhſting.: that it is only ſuch, that are fit 
for a gentleman to live in : but, indeed, that is . 
rally aſter their return for, while Lets, I thin 
all agree, as uſual, im a ufing the * der 
we liyxe. 1 Ab 
"/Neverthteſy iti 266 Ni 2 Warm advocate for 
travelling whenever it is poſſible, and I fancy that 
ſomething good always 0 even to the idleſt of 
our ramblers; and chat they aſterwards be al- 
ways readily diſtingu 1ſhed Goin the mere John Bull, 
fox-hunter, or marr ſquite; by their converſation, | 
attention, or ſomething in their manner. 
Although we Engliſh generally aſſort and live 
too much together abroad, ſome "ow of us, how- 
ever, as ſtragglers from the main body, prefer the 
company of the French; and they, on perceiving 
our deſire to be acquainted, meet us more than 
half way, in that prettieſt frank and cheerful man- 
ner with which, indeed; they do every thing. They 
are extremely and ecably good, and {pare no 
Pains, nor Keile, bh 18 oblige tus, while we take 
care not to put tbem to any expence, to which 
they are not eaſily inclined: a diſpofition which 1 
approve. This ſpirit of economy is, to me, 1 
INT 9 to make us aſhamed of our extra- 


vagance, 
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nerally feel. Atl LOL TATE, 
Certainly odthing: can be more completely 


"IK $5 WS, 
5 3 


agree- 


. than ſome of their people of faſhion. The | 


troubleſome affectation of etourderte, in their you 


men, I find the leaſt bearable part of their — ; 


A young Frenchman is like a greyhound puppy 
and teazes yo without mercy or meaning. But 
the grace and readineſs of their manner and con- 


verſation makes one/wiſh to forgive them a thou- 


fand things. The French, in general, like the la- 
dies, are never awkward, except where ſtrength is 
required &i manteres, as they ſo prettily expreſs it. 
It is vain, and mean, in your beaux, to attempt to 
copy theſe. In fome men of riper years, we meet with 
all the graces of youth; joined High! that urbanity, 


attention, and good ſenſe, which all agree to ad- 


mire; and wiſh to imitate, as the confeſſed model 
of manner and converſation: and in all ſorts of 


good behaviour, ſome of them may nearly deſerve 
the place they aſſume of dictators, and in fact, may 
ſtand next to the Spaniards, who, I think, are yet 


univerſally the beſt- behaved people in Europe, and 
the only people, in any given circumſtances, whoſe 


behaviour may be entirely depended on. I fear tbe | 


_ Engliſh begin to be leſs confidered and fought at 
ter, in this country,” than formerly. N 
Lou already know the bigh eſteem and hf pect 


due here to many of their philoſophers and men of 
letters, who have laid open ſcience,” and combated 
error; even in the ſtate,” with a ſpirit that would do 


honour to the freeſt nations; and that the ladies 
have regained, and have nobly joined much of their 
natural influence, towards bringing philoſoph 4 and 
ſcience into real and active life: and thong ſue- 
ceſs, as to general and practical utility, 1s proba- 


bly limited nearly within the preſent circle, by 
| an ra of ** benen and religion; yet 


they . 
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18 eee 
_ demn os deſpiſe their little arts of deceiving them - 
Lelves, and us, a litile, into ſuppoſing that ibe uſe- 
ful ſciences are generally cultivated and apphed = 
_ throughout the country, beeauſe they write and 
| talk ſo well about them at Paris. Nay, we may | 
admire that adureſs with which they prejudice us 


all in their fayour, and perſuade more than half Eu - 
rope to believe the French gation, in general, to 


de as clever and informed as they appear in their 


| books and converſation. And they, every where, 


get ſome credit for moſt of thoſe ſuperiorities which = 


they are ever ſo ready to aſſume. We are eaſily 
caught by their pleaſing converſation and writings, 
and are not then diſpoſed to examine 00 finctly = 
into the validity of their pretenſions,' or of the ma- 
ny excellent terms and expreſſions with which their 
Pretty lutle language abounds, 45 mee r 
pur poſe io cover their waut of the realities. 


From. your knowledge of their. charadier;/ and 


of their love of faſhion,” it is natural encugh that 
you, in England, ſhould be taken in, and believe 
that the whole nation may be influenced by a few. 
philoſophers in the capital, and that they are lend- 


ing each other on to the higheſt improvements; for- 
getting that the poverty ef the people alone, will | 


long render any material improvement zmpoth ble 
| | You avight- likewiſe thick thom like yourſelves; 
each, in ſome degree, intereſted about the public 


good: among you, any little event or opinion max 


preſently become the object of general attention, 
ns its zaigence 0p quickle hepugh your iſland, . 


2 


7 


5 
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means of your numerous papers, and aſſect the opi- 
nions, and even the conduct, of many; forgetting 
all the while, that, this 1 is almoſt | peculiar to our- 
ſelves: deſpotic power tends. to A or inſulate 
every place, an almoſt every 2 from the 


. reſt: nothing but faſhion is intereſting enough here, 
to carry any thing through the whole nation. Any 
effectual reform in their government or conſtitution 
is highly improbable: none but the princes can 
ever have power enough to do it; and we know 
how unlikely it 18, from Their "education and nati- 
onal diſpoſition, that any of them can ever have 
the will, the knowledge, or character equal to it. 
Some of them may form a thouſand overwiſe and 
farcical regulations, and without producing any 
good effects: till they reſtore and improve the con- 
{titution, they cannot make the people exert them- 
-ſelves near to their full force, nor oblige their ſupe- 
riors to do them juſtice. And this is, perbaps, im- 
poſſible, till the people have more property aud are 
well repreſented in the legiſlature, and we know 
- their inadequate ideas of repreſentation. The peo- 
ple are—nothing : the nobility, army, and church, 
form the nation, and muſt always probably fide | 
with the monarch. ne is it ble to reſorm 
ſuch a ſtate? in en ü 

I think, in re 4 5 58 Shan an cane 
about public affairs, nearly according to the degrees 
of oppreſſion with which they are nuled. - Its being 
ſo much the caſe here, I conſider as a more deadly 
political ſymptom than any of ydurs, which, though 
more violent, are not ſo dangerous, nor incurable. 
Your mobs, robberies, diſorderly elections —all 
thoſe marks of liceptiouſneſs more than of liberty, 
D of the deficeneies in your police, and of our 
being too little governed, are not, however, ſo ir- 
remediable as this, tranquillity; and indifference, | 
the ſure mark of their being governed too much. 

Wort. I. | 3 | Jour 


7 | 
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het temporary follies, and perpetual party animoſi- 


ties, produce ſo much leſs miſchief, than ſuch things 


any where etfe, In ſhort, your ſymptoms are only ' 
choſe 'of rude health, w e theirs ano ole chro- 


nic and incurable dlbrder. 
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You 3 not fear my bereist e a: convert to 
French manners and opinions, or that I ſhall de- 
viate much from my firſt plan, which was, to deal 
more in finding alk than in finding out things 
worthy of praiſe or imitation. The firſt I "Al 
think one of the great pleaſures and advantages of 
23 : it maintains and increaſes our ideas of 
improvement and perfeclion; and theſe are ideas 
of great importance in the world, though they 

ſhould never be put in practice. The ſecond ela 
diz. of good things, ſuch as are worthy of i imita- 
tion, become obvious enough, and will ſtrike at 
fight, without being pointed out, znd are generally 
better known than the defects, which are n pro- 
per obje&ts of i ä b „ 
But 


: 
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Bur I have no obje&ion'to change, ner to tell 


vou when I do; as I wiſh not to conceal, hut to 
ſhew you every part of the biſtory of my own 


mind, that I think may be of any uſe to you; 


though we are very apt to be obſtinate in ſupport 
of what we have once happened to advance, pro- 


bably from a natural idea of the importance of 


being conſiſtent, —but  oftner, I fear, from a falſe 
pride, %% „„ 


I may, doubileſs, be gradually reconciled, by 


babit, to many things which revolted me at firſt ; 
but, I doubt, I muſt always retain my firit diſhke 


of others, I muſt ſtill inſiſt on finding fault, for 


example, with their taſte in moſt of the tine arts,— 


in muſie, poetry, tragic action, drawing, architec- 


_ ture,—with their government and admimſtration,— 


with ſeveral inſtitutions, with their taxes, farm- 
ing, ſeveral trades ;:and muſt ever regret the po- 
verty and oppreſſion of; their lower claſſes. Al- 
though ſo great a difference of taſte and ſentiment 

de a kind of a ſocial loſs to myſelf, not to reliſh or 
enjoy what I often ſee all around me enraptured 


with; yet I cannot always feel with them, though 


I bave made many, and ſome ſucceſsful, endeavours 
for that purpoſe. 4 TE 


paſſion for arms, which proceeds chiefly, I believe, 


E 


from a kind of vanity, and partly, perhaps, to re- 
vrenge their domeſtic ſlavery on their neighbours. 
They were among the firſt who contributed to 


bring us all under the ruinous neceſſuy of keeping 
_ up: theſe numerous ſtanding armies, which will 


probably, in time, again deſtroy all good govern - 
5 world in tyranny and bar- 


ment, and involve the 
bariſm once more, unleſs their increaſe be checked, 


and their conſtitution improved, by gradually re- 
verting to militias to ſupply them with men, and 


partly to ſupply their places; and by reſtoring 
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good legiſlation with military education; 21 thence 
. morals, manners, and good order. Tbe French 
have, perhaps, oecaſion for greater armies than 
ſome other nations, to do the ſame buſineſs, be- 
cauſe a weaker race of people, and more 2 
diſſolved by fatigue. During an ordinary camp 
they have often had _ third, or more,” of x 
army in the hoſpitals.” 19 1 no (Hos tt, 
By theſe ſtanding armies, 855 n ies | 

obtained the double objeR, of oppoſing their'ene- 
mies abroad, and fabduing the nation at home. 
And the intention has ſueceeded. This nation ap- 
pears now - habitually fixed, by character and in- 
clination, in chat ſubmiſſive andi impoveriſſied ſy- 
ſtem. Though formerly more ferocious, turbulent, 
and factious, as during their civil wars, they are 
now the moſt pliant and eafy to govern of any 

ple we know: ſo that they would not now know 
what to do with their liberty, if they had it. And 
if ſuch a government could make t good of the 

people a prima object, they would ere now, and 
night very ſafely; have reduced their peace eſta- 
bliſhment, at leaſt to half its preſent number, and 
have eaſed the ſubject of many heavy burdens and 
regulations. But power is ever unfeeling; and the 
more abſolute, the more er carelefs, and 
Inconſiſtent. {2 I ITS OL 4 

They are lien perpetualiy changing m mi- 

nue ſyſtems and regulations, but I think ſeldom 
gain by the change near ſo much as to make up 
for the inevitable evils of changing. It is general. 
ly wiſer to mend the old than to make new, and 
even the moſt neceſſary changes ſhould be gradual, 
if poſſible. Concerning minutiæ, which - ſhould 
al be conſtant, they are often innovating, - 
and difputing with a degree of heat and animoſity 
to which we are ſtrangers. Already the Count St. 
B rag after labouring moſt patriotically to intro- 

| duce 
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duce; his ſyſtem, muſt probably ſee its eriginal me- 
rits worn down oF oppoſition and intrigue, to a 

iew alterations of the leaſt importance: and the 
Count himſelf, it ſeems, muſt ſoon give up even 


theſe, and the army, to ſome other commanders 
and ſyſtems, perhaps more trifling and capricious. 


If the cabals and the genius of the nation would per- 


— them to retain what is good of his regulati- 


—if they could keep only the œconomical 
yrs they might gain more than by any other of 
their changes for a long time paſt. Their troops 
were certainl 14 getting into what is called very high 

order, and if well commanded, they might ſoon be 


made capable of many things, thongh not of . 


| tig and perſeverance. Fg oor ti 

Bot it is in the ordnance, as we ſhould call. 3 it, 
Do the' greateſt changes, and. the bittereſt con- 
troverſies have lately taken place between Monſ. 


' G=—, and bis opponents, and which have di- 


vided the corps royale into two inveterate parties. 
Surely all the other nations together, could not 


have ſaid and written ſo much about ſhort and 


long guns, and without deciding any thing. 


1 am tired with reading the numerous publica- | 


tions on this endleſs controverſy, and have given 
it up till ſome one ſhall collect the ſubſtance of it *. 


The experiments of either party are not calculated 


to diſcoyer the truth, but to get the better of their 


opponents. The F rench are not naturally very fit 


to carry on experiments. That taſk requires a 
more perſevering, impartial, cool, 296 Fee 
turn of mind. 


Jou know they have been lately very attentive 
to their navy, to which, in conſequence, I think it 


behoves us to be very attentive likewiſe, ang to 


_ ; This has "DR ood $738 by 3 Captain Scheel. | 


watch 


/ 
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watch all their operations: The: hiftory of what 
they have done, in this department, fince the time 
of Louis XIV. and of what they are now doing, 
would form a curious collection, and like them- 
ſelves, and indeed like moſt other human ideas N 
inſtitutions —a mixture of ſenſe and nonſenſe. 

In ſome chief points, they are as far in one ex- 
treme as you are in the other. Their depending, 
as uſual, more on theory than on practice, while 
we continue in the done chens is all charac- 
teriſtic of the two nations. | 

The power and expenditure of the military part, 
are not ſufficiently controlled by the civil; and we 
know that the common degrees of human integrity, 
when uncontrolled, are not to be depended on: in 

ſuch a caſe, ſome abuſes muſt creep in, and when 
once introduced, each will bring a crowd of others. 
Their preſent marine ſyſtem may not, therefore, be 
much more laſting and ern, than * * 
_ former. 
place great dependence on certain ſea ma- 
5 . but military novelties, and their effects, 
| muſt ſoon be over, before a vigilant enemy. In 
wars between European powers, ſuch art or arti- 
fice cannot give much durable advantage, nor long 
overcome real ſtrength. - Happily, perhaps, for 
mankind, we are all now ſo nearly on a footing, 
and communicate ſo freely, that any of the arts 
uſed in war by one power, may be preſently tranſ. 
mitted to the reſt, and may be evaded or counter- | 
acted, ſo that all is foon reduced again to the de- 
_ of actual force, Earns p. and n chances 
of war. 


e eee 
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Tas mk and places of education are, in eve - {4 
ry country, worthy of attention, and as an officer. 
you 1 of courſe, inquire and take notice of 
. ſebools here. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that you al probably find their voluminous regu · 
lations, as uſual, to be better on paper than in 
practice. They plan much better than they exe- 
cute, which is juſt the contrary, I believe, with us. 
So that we might, in many ways, learn of each 
other. We can often borrow their ideas, and im- 
prove upon them in the execution. We can ſome- 
times execute what they only talk of: with, per- 
haps, more judgment, and certainly better work- 
men, we may get more from their books than from 
their practice: but we ſhould ſee botb. I hope 
' you will find with me, that we have been eſtimat- 
ing their ſchools, and ſcholaſtic modes of educa- 
tion, a little too high. Theſe appear to me yer 
more at than our own, either from defe& or 
redun They teach either nothing or too 
much. e are often ſurpriſed at the ignorance of 
ſome very decent looking men; and the common 
people are taught nothing at ſchool but the ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies of religion. Even their beſt 
Places of education, t __ they may ſerve to mo- 
del Frenchmen, are ſurely improper and inſuffici- 
ent to form Engliſhmen.” Men are here to be 


framed, modelled, and cut to a pattern, and nothing 
EE - 


% 
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| left to nature: it is the bed of Procruſtes, where 
people are to be ſhortened or lengthened ſo as to fit 


hat 4 
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moſt” of our other ſchools, eſpecially boarding- 
ſchools and academies about town, are mere expen- 

five impoſitions. Our military education has pro- 
bably been the moſt defective: we have produced 
but few officers fit to command armies; and thoſe 
few have come from among the choſen number 
who have had the military ambition and enthuſiaſm 
ſo ſtrong as to make them travel, inquire, and 
ſerve, wherever there was any thing to be learned: 
a Cromwell, a Marlborough, a Wolfe, &c. may 
be diſtinguiſhed; but the catalogue, if continued, 
would be too ſhort for ſo long a ſpace of time. 
Vet, I think, the Engliſh character contains as ma- 
ny of the materials as any other, ſor great generals 
or great politicians, for I conſider theſe two cha- 
racters as ſimilar, and indeed neceſſary to be joined 
in thoſe leaders of mankind; — nous ſommes de Fetofſe 
dout on en fait. But perhaps an iſland cannot pro- 
duce them in ſuch plenty as a great continent; the 
want or demand for fuch, is probably ſomewhat 
diminiſned likewiſe by the ſecurity of your inſular 
ſituation; and by the nature of your government, 
which, like your iſland, may be leſt a good deal to 
itſelf, and like a good child, without doing itſelf 


any harm. This French government cares not 
much about her own ſubjects, and ſeems only anxi- 
dus to govern the reſt of the world, and hence may 

33 | produce 
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duce more of thoſe called politicians than you, as 


| you are generally much engroſfed by your taternal = 


reign politics. Hence, likewiſe, probably pro- 
ceeds the misfortune of your not being always good 
judges of thoſe military and political men you may 
have, and your not knowing how and where to 
employ them, according to their talents and cha- 
racters. Many a Wolfe, and many a Marlborough, 
may have died in the lower ranks of our ſervice. 
We bave not yet employed, nor made a proper 
uſe of, thoſe few officers pointed out and recom- 
mended to us by General Wolfe and Prince Fer- 
dinand *; in knew an officer by a kind of inſtinct. 
And as to politicians, you have not, I fear, judged 
much better. You have ſometimes fancied that 
great lawyers muſt be great politicians, which I. 
fear is not often the caſe ; and I ſhould not have 
very great hopes of the cabinet that was led or go- 
verned by them. I mean only to ſpeak generally, 
and of ſuch whoſe character is formed by the ha- 
bits of their profeſſion, in which, I think, the na- 
ture and minutiæ of the inveſtigation may produce 
a kind of microſcopie viſion, but does not tend to 
give the habits and velocity of mind, nor to form 
an eye of ſufficient field and ſcope for a great politici- 
an: but we have known good officers from that line, 
and there are, doubtleſs, among them men whoſe 
genius and abilities are upon the largeſt ſcale, and 
who are beyond the vices and habits of their trade; 
and ſome who are impelled by nature into that 


— 


affairs, and are ſeldom, I think, well verſed in fo- 


I have heard that Prince Ferdinand ſaid, © The Eng - 
. « liſh ſend me generals proper for commiſſaries, and commil- 
„ ſaries fit for generals.“ The preſent General Boyd was 
then, it ſeems, one of his commiſſaries. This anecdote is 
worth preſerving, as it characteriſes ſo well our national 
councils, the ſpeaker, and the perſons meant. 
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path, from other walks of life : ſome of theſe are 


_ often. the greateſt,. the leading characters in moſt 


profeſſions ; and we ſhall find, that almoſt every 
— of knowledge is indebted to ſuch inter- 
lopers for its Prancipal AnVEOLIORS: and ee ; 
ments. 
But I think it may fairly enough be doubted, 
whether an Alexander, a Calar, a Tamerlane, a 
Mahomet, a Frederic, a great warrior and legilla- 
tor, in one, could poſſibly be produced within the 
. confines of a modern univerſity, and of an iſland: 
it probably requires more room, and more great 
objects of employ, for ſuch minds to expand, and 
0 be gradually wrought up into the habits f 
thinking and doing great things. Admitting the 
vulgar" idea of ſome men being born generals, po- 
eta, mechanics, &c. their formation is obviouſly 
progreſſive, We know that the King of Pruſſia 
was not a general during his firſt campaign, nor 
ſcarcely an engineer at the laſt : and if we knew 
as much of ancient heroes, we ſhould Prey 
find the ſame progreſſion. | 
| _. | Though this French nation and-fociety may m 
=o a tolerable ichool for ſome of our-grown gentle- 
men and ladies, yet we certainly do not better our- 
\ ſelves. by ſending our children to be educated in 
their country. Nay, I am ſometimes quite angry 
and unhappy about this late pernicious prejudice 
of Engliſh parents, in favour of what they call a 
French education. The children commonly fall 
under the care of nuns and friars, who are gene- 
rally the moſt ignorant and vulgar part of fociety; 


people inferior to cur own ſervants and workmen, 


with more ſuperſtition and lefs knowledge. It is 
only when parents, or ſome relation, can accom- 
pany the children, that it can be worth while, or 
\ ſhould be thought of. The great object, even of 
the moſt Giligent and beſt informed 1 in thoſe ſchool 
| convents, 
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convents, is to convert the children to their own - _ 
ſuperſtition. Their whole conduct in the buſineſs 
is ſecretly directed to that object, which, indeed, 
is one of the primary intentions of moſt of the 
monaſtic orders, and of their ſebools; and ſaving 
of ſouls, by converting them to their faith, is, 
with them, a firſt-rate merit, and an indiſpenſable 
%% ·Üu ] m ret a EN 
I cannot help obſerving, en paſſant, that the Eng- 
| liſh government would do more, by eflectually ex- 
cluding theſe monaſtic people from their dominions, 
and particularly from Ireland, than by all their 
laws againſt popery. And I believe, the firſt go- 
vernment in Europe who ſhall have reſolution to 
begin the diſſolution of thoſe now burthenſome 
and dangerous fraternities, may find it eaſier than 
commonly imagined, and other nations will ſoon 
follow the example. They are now only popular 
among a few ignorant devotees, chiefly of the lower 
claſſes of people, and are much weakened ſince 
they loſt their potent legion, the Jeſuits, who were, 
to be ſure, the moſt powerful and dangerous, be- 
cauſe the moſt learned and uſeful. This abolition 
would be a popular meaſure, even in ſome Catho- 
lic countries, eſpecially if care was taken not to 
give jealouſy to the reft of the church; many of 
them would then. probably ſecretly rejoice at the 


MOR iro ds „„ 
In; aboliſhing theſe monaſtic orders, and their 
too numerous convents, perhaps a few of the moſt = 
uſeful. might be ſafely enough retained, eſpecially 
as every conſiderable change in ſociety ſhould be 
as gradual as poſſible. Humanity, and the world 
in general, would agree to the preſervation of that 
aſſiduous and benevolent ſiſterhood, who leave 
their cloiſters, and attend to the moſt painful duties 
in life, the care of the ſickx. | 
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Since religious wars and diſputes have ſubſided, 
in England you ſeem to have forgot. the nature, 
tbe real ſtate and fpirit of religion in Europe. It 
is not fo much changed as you ſuppofe; it is only 
that, being tired of the ſubject, you have ceaſed to 
talk of it; and it is no longer in faſhion ; or you 
fancy that all are become, like yonrfelves, more 


* 


moderate, rational, tolerant: — nothing like it: to- 
leration is ſtill, with all the bigotted Roman Ca- 
tholics, who are yet numerous, a reprobate, here- 
ical, deteſted doctrine. The bloody inquiſitorial 
ſpirit only pretends to fleep, and lies ready watch- 
ing, to be rouſed by the firſt occafion that may 
give a fair proſpect of ſucceſs,—by any combina- 
tion of deſigning and powerful hypoerites who 
may chufe to make uſe of it. So that religious 


wars, which yon fancy have ceaſed for ever, are, 


on the contrary, I think, juſt as probable as ever. 
The Proteſtants are only faved, like the Turks in 
Europe, and fome other leſſer powers, by their 
real ſtrength, by a kind of balance or jealouſy of 
intereſts, and difficulties about dividing the ſpoils: 
but the conqueſt is ſteadily kept in view by the 
faithful, and particularly by the monaſtic or regu- 
lar orders: and though we may laugh at their 5 6 
I think it is not beyond a poſhbility, that a 

ſo well united in opinions and objects, may, by 
ume and accidents, become ſufficiently united in 
iatereſt, and may accumulate power enough to de- 
ſtroy all liberty of opinion, and reſtore univerſal 
tyranny, ignorance, and barbariſm, once more. 
- the two parties have lately kept each other in 
awe, but the turn of the ſeal, and our fafety, can 
be ãnſured only by more wars, or by the diffolution 
of moſt of theſe e of embodied and deter- 


mined enemies. 


Something fimilar to your ende may 6. ob. 
ſerved throughout Europe; the people in higher 
l | ranks, 


c 


ranks, who: do not mix nn with ha lower, 


even governments and philoſophers, are not gene- 
rally acquainted with the nature and condition of 


the common people, and their ſu rllition. We 
are apt to fancy à liberality and benevolence of 
ſentiment to extend and become jeveval; from the 
example of ourſelves, and a few gentlemen with 
whom only we converſe, and of a few authors 
who flatter and rock one another into thoſe tempe- 
rate and philoſophic dreams: but the gentlemen 
and philoſophers are all together but a very ſmall 
part of mankind, diſperſed in ſmall and cuvited 
parties, unconneQed with each other, and of little 


dreams of improvement, are heeded or known 

the lower claſſes, the bulk of mankind,” who are 
kept at too great a diſtance from the upper, in- 
_ volved in their own manners and opinions. In 


influence in ſociety ; and neither they, nor their 


this courſe of civilization, there muſt probably al- 


ways ariſe, at leaſt, two diſſerent ſpecies or cha- 
| ie +a of religion,—a gentleman and a plebeian 
religion. From this ſituation of things, as the diſ- 
tance widens between the ranks, manners, and opi- 
nions, of men, I think the evil conſequences” may 

| men Hence proceeds not only a want of con- 
nection, but a growing hatred and animoſity, a 


kind of ſecret war, founded chiefly on ſuperſtition, 


between the extremes of ſociety ; and we ought 
to be thankful we do not oſtner ſee the worſt e'- 


fects of this diſpoſition break forth, from ſome ac- 


cidental ' ſparks of mutual offence. To remedy 
theſe evils, is now far ſrom an eaſy taſk, fince e g0- 


vernment has unwiſely given up the religious di- 


rection of the minds of men. In education add 
| employment probably now conſiſt the moſt effica- 


cious means of cure. The mation that ſhall the 
firſt eſtabliſh a " Taticternt number of proper day- 
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Nn Emelatin, and American War 1 by 
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Tus A T Sem ene bie the Freach 
and us, I think has lately been, and is likely to be, 
of more ſervice to them than to us, in ſome t 
While our young travellers learn of them little 
_ elſe beſides their language,' their faſhions; and fol- 
lies, they are imitating” ſome of our uſeful arts, 
and may, in time, vie with us in ſome trades of 
importance. Beſides their attempts to imitate our 
wares at Rouen, and other places; ſome coach- 
makers, and other trades, at Paris, are trying to 
Work like ours. They have lately, I think, taken 
from us our old political eonduct, and are becom- 
ing (at leaſt the pretended) proteQors of freedom. 
Let us Hope we may, in this too, learn our own. 
— from them, and with more reality, at lecond 
hand. 

e Grteneg with Fl Spaniard and a Frenchnian, 
both coming to England to examine our arts and 
manufactories, and both men of ſome practical and 
uſeful knowledge: One circumſtance among others, 
however, I obſerved, which might prevent their 
increaſing their ſtock of uſeful knowledge from 
ours, v8. 4 firong prepoſſeſſion in favour of every 
thing Freneh.” I foon perceived they think that 
nation far before us in every thing. This prejudice. 
in favour of France is becoming very general, I 
fee, throughout Europe; which of the two is the 
| firſt 
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firſt for induſtry, work, ingenuity, &c. have for 
ſome time, been ſubjeas of rather general contro- 
verſy,—general, becauſe it is difficult to avoid tak- 
ing a part between contending nations: but I think 
the Enghſh perry diminiſhes daily: I Europe devi- 
ent encore plus Frangoiſe. However, we know it 
will be long before ſuch governments as thoſe of 
France and Spain can attract men with capitals, 
or enable others to raiſe them by manufactories; 
and we know what difficulties they had to encoun- 
ter in the few they, have attempted. Perhaps it 
would be wiſer-for them to depend more, as yet, 
on the produce of their lands, and ſor that pur 
poſe to begin by changing their tenures, taxes, and 
methods of farming, ihan attempt to ſorce hands 
aud capitals into new; employments, While others 
remaly! neglected that are of mor pabonal., import | 
© ANCE. - 1 At 21 Hir vr tk: 

The Marquis de V, who is a very. ſenſible | 
man, has told me, that he now conſiders our fall 
as certain and inevitable, from our want of wiſ- 
dom, and even of. common ſenſe, about this re- 4 
ſiſtance in America: firſt, in creating it, next, in 
not overlooking it, and in our oppoſing it at laſt 
uith ſo little political and military {kill ;. that he is 
ſorry for it, on account of what his country will 
loſe, by the want of that rivalſhip and emulation 
between us, the ſource; of ſo, much exertion, and 
of ſo much good to both nations; for he thinks 
we ſhall fall too low, and not retain ſufficient 
weight and importance to be their. competitors in 
any thing. Muſt Carthage then fall? May not we 
hope that ſhe will yet ſurvive this. wholeſome 
check; and exiſt, and proſper, even without colo- 
nies, thoſe moſt expenſive of all cuſtomers ?. May | 
they not, in time, become better cuſtomers, with- 
out the charge of governing them, when both 


ſides ſhall recover temper enough to purſue their 
| mutual 


Ily as. far gone in the decline as, 8 
* 0 phy 15 is far better for both, and p erha ps 


: vi the nations, that Eance andi! nglany ould 


exiſt. together, as ſeparate. and 008 nal king 
| 11 ig gh we. . ok ry 1 af 


Pine, or bling to the 3 1 5 
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This een e pute of © ours | 
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occupy the attention af the whole world, 11 in a 


Die 


us. 4 n. America as already 


ETA and upon that ſuppoſition are form- 


ing various and intereſted | Tpeculations;., Ip cate. gf : 


univerſal A in Europe, v WINE h ma 
1 again be the caſe, le, In, "time, 1 9 05 pur of of. it 
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| Rv Joubeſß L with a on inent ſo lately, and as 
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Vet ic ſo thinly inhab bited. 9 50 if pe Py ould be- | 
come. completely independent, there cannot pro- 


bably be any fettled go ęernment there for a Top 

= time o come ; and in their various ſtruggles, th T 
Is no fareſceing yet ſo Kar 2 into what. may be. thi 95 

ſult. If they continue . to enter into Our 


weak and corrupt ſyſtems; of | Hep 72 00 3 
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eg al intereſt? Beſides, I believe our rival here 
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manner which indicates the ſtrongeſt prejudices 


well as 
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can adopt them. 
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ſubjection, or mutual deſtruQion, will probably be 


' the conſequenee; and yet without ſufficient con- 
nection with Europe, 
or thrive much flower. 


- 


lower. Peopled from thence, they 
mult partake of its vices, in addition to their own 


plentiful ſtock. Some of the European manners 


and inſtitutions, which they have adopted, may not 
ſuit with their ſituation, and may help to preyent 
their progreſs and their union. Indeed the diffi- 


culties of reuniting ſuch a lengthened country, and 
| ſuch vary ing intereſts, may long be inſurmount- 


able,, eſpecially, when. the moſt powerful | motives of 
union, 'the; rern, er cxupity, of, 2, OW 
country, ſhall be wanting: if they are not wile 


ö i TY 2 "PF + = & Ca\#432S £ * 1 . 
enough to make uſe of the preſent, motive of uni- 


on, a common enemy, while it laſts, and by means 


of the war, eſtabliſh, a government ſuificiently pow- 


erful, general, and uniform; a peace may ſeparate 
ſuch ill connected materials, and finally tear them 


JJ. ö 
"Bat the worlt par, for us, of this war vin be 
not the , pecuniary loſs and expence, but the ill 
ſueceſs and diſgrace that will probably attend it; 


+. tf 


and hence our ſinking in the ſcale and in the opt- 
nion of Europe. The ideas you mention of di- 


viding our army to attack the country in different 
quarters, that we may be beaten in fdetail, and elpe- 
cially if thoſe armies leave their ports, or their 


_ depots, ſo far as to ſhut up or endanger the com- 


munication behind them, which we know to have 
always failed from Xenophon downwards: in 
ſhort, the whole original plan of ſubduing by force 
what is by that means rendered unworthy 'the in- 


. creaſed expence of keeping, are all ideas ſo tho- 


roughly abſurd, ungenerous, tyrannical, or unmi- 


5 


litary, that they muſt entail diſgrace on thoſe who 


But it is not probable that all 
. pour 


LEFT 


in the cauſe; nay, t 


* TEM | 


: 1 7 | W 


Nox. 
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your army or navy can adopt them, or be hearty 


ie contrary is ſufficiently no- 
torious ; and, indeed, nothing could fave us from 


eternal diſgrace but its being pretty well known 
every where, except in England, that the majorit 


and the beſt parts of the nation are againſt ſuch | 
_ meaſures : if that majority does not ſoon prevail, 
your conſtitution, and your America, will be to- 


gether loſt. Such are ſome of the wild ſpeculations - 


that occur, among a variety of others which you 


may have already heard on this ſubject. 
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Ir is is no FE ON matter to N 8 my votes, 
and to judge of what is worth telling you; nor is 
it always eaſy to determine what can be told, In 
this great and complicated art of alphabetical wri- . 
ting, rendered ſo eaſy and familiar by habit, we 
-are not always aware of the limits of its powers. 

| Your complaints of my brevity, and obſcurity, in 

ſome things, may be well enough founded, and 
yet not to be entirely remedied : we cannot by 
this great art tranſmit, perhaps; above half our 

| Ideas, and theſe incompletely. I muſt conclude by 
giving you ſtill more of my brevilies, from the me- 
morandum book. 

Among the notes of this, and ſome other j jour- 
.nies, I find, for example, the following. On ap- 
proaching Paris, my Pariſian companion was de- 
lighted,. even with the ſhell of it, which I * 


very offenſive. 
MWeighed my Eng liſh pound averdupois very F 
exact with Mon. . Brilon, and found it as I 
F _ grains. 5 


I find I diſlike this capital for foreral 8 
but all down the Seine is beautiful. Paris unfit for 
- the poor, who are not ſufficiently conſidered by 
any * of people here, except by ſome of the 
clergy, 


1 ea ſtreet, and 


bor there is a 1 of 3 
| cen, among oP jos kind charity Which 
— idlengeſs. 155 [oth litious 95 cee 
monious religion A Jo ary ſupplement ' to this 
: of government? 7755 Bot the church conri-. 1 
25 buted to make the avil overninent | defeAtive. in 5 
order to create work, Or herſelf” fe | 
The country from aris to Orleans 18 Hlewiſe . 
rather naked and nile. Corn, fand, freeſtone, 
light fall, few trees or fences till yon come to the 
| foreſt of Jane and even that conſiſts moſtly of 
{mall trees and bruſh- e - The town naſty, 
and n why Some 800d boakes, one 
$I bride 


125 deal of Pg 


Preſs erve e i in tbe he AP 1773 which is very 
but they eanngt keep to their pattern; they 
| ing th "le and architecture. "The 

can 9 s every thing. Even | 
ad b t SINE 7 vales We Shen | 
[with Ore. low | 


ISSSEF% 


nth 


Ly 2 
fi | - 


WW 


8 areas id liner | 
Marg is 4. 1. opers, (Darga 95 aur | Olmes.— 


T here is no Houſe f ee 0 this nation to 

call. for accounts. Here is a tolerable breed of 
Engliſh race horſes; but bad grafs lands, after 

much pains and SOS; fo that they” muſt proba- 


124 * bly tall off. 

| al cls ned almoſt entirely by ſeiths 
A and cutlers. How eaſy to employ "theſe four or 
3 five hundred workmen to much | 14 5 purpoſe, and 
| to produce at leaſt twice the work ? bur there is 
very little public ſpirit in this country, feu ca- 
pPitals to be employed in manufactures, a want of 
machines, of ſkill, of exertion: it muſt be long 

| 


before this nation can rival you as manufacturers: 
it might be better for You, T think, if they did, 
and were equally rich and induſtrious 9 your | 
ſelves ;. they ee then be better cuſtomers than 
now: if nations were not oppreſſed and impeded 
by their fooliſh governments, each of them would 
probably produce and manufacture what was moſt 
natural and proper for their couptry and climate, 
and the one would ſupply what was wanted by the 
other, to the greateſt mutual benefit of all. May 
4 not we hope to ſee governments open their eyes on 
5 this ſubject? during this inveſtigating and enligh- 
| | tened age, as people come to read A. Smith's book: 
| | but governments are generally led or adviſed by 
{ * - the little peddling people in trade, who ſee no- 
| - thing beyond their own little nonſenfical ſyſtems 
| of monopoly, and are not probably the beſt poli- 
1 ticians in the * indeed, it is yet hard 3 
1 ma IN where 


here to find better: e Neſt: be 0 vetted" 
for min 
ſelves, and conſult moſt with thoſe who have dene 

the ſame, with thoſe who have lived, and have 
been employed in different ' countries.” Ff, by 


chance, à miniſter reads and reaſons himſelf” into 


2 good ſyſtem, it is probable be knows not the 
chief part, the way to carry it into execution: a 
few general rules or principles are eaſily learned; 
in the exceptions to thoſe rules, and in the prac- 
rice, conſiſt the difficult leſſons. . Theory and prac- 
tice are no where ſufficiently acquainted. ' Power 
8 is generally too proud to be tary and too igno- 
rant to judge: it thinks it ean do every thing, and 
amidſt other nonſenſe, vainly fancies it ean trim 
and manage the balance of trade. If governments 
would let trade alone, it would probably balance 
itfelf much better than they can. If eber nati- 
ons, or individuals, have a mind to expend beyond 
their income, I fear their goverments cannot then 
prevent them, if they have previouſſy taken ſuch 
: hs. care of their nene as to let them: once 
uire thoſe vicious ha bits. 
vitters—0n a fine ridge of hills, 11 be good | 


| 2 but many ancient and mean: in __ coun-- 


Uh much miſery, and wooden ſhoes. 


Angoultme—likewiſe on a noble edi 
finn fine extenſive view over a well-culti- 


vated country towards the ſea; rich in wines and 
brandies. Iron works and eannon 'fonnderies,— 
and a great waſte of wood and land from the want 


. of coat. I ſhould. like to examine the ftrata of 


'theſe countries, to ſome depth, with ſome of 


our naturaliſts. There are fine quarries of good | 


ſtone, I think, all over France; and there are 
probably plenty of metallic ores: in the central 


2 | ee Ton na 
ET Sp 1 Bur- 


rs to travel and take great pains n 


* 


3 eee . com- : 
mere. Is not this like joining - parſimony and 
extravsgance ? Such are the inconſiſtencigs of man: 
n mem EXPERCE. grano, always produce taſte = 


| however, you will find Monf. anda. Louis, bere 
2 he is building them a very 
— fine theatre, and means to publiſh a partic de- 
tail of the work : in great works this ſhould ne. 
ver be neglected. Monſ. I. thinks he bas 
| ed ſome things rather new in the cutting, 


Thie Garbe is fe river, and the er 
a great trade. - Seventy: thouſand ton of wine, at 
— annually exported ; and the conſumption of 
the pla and its eavizons,.<qual one hundred thou- 
and, az. fifty thouſand, computed from the du- 
ties raiſed on it, and as much, it is thought, efcapes 


by fraud: a great Weſt India trade alſo ;—they . 


fays equal to fiſty million livres yearly, We learn, 
that the French part oply of Hiſpaniola produces 
as much as all our Weſt India iſlands r | 
un ot: - capitals from bome, but by Wale gu. 
dually ted there. e ELS ä 
"Theſe magiſtrates of 3 propoſe to ay a 
tax upon ſalt, for experiment, meaning to diſcon- 
mmue it if found inconvenient, or not to anſwer: 
they muſt be ſimpletons if they believe it will ever 
again be diſeontinned. Here is Volkaire 8 Academie 
des -mMOnions rumges; a nickname it War probably 
retain {ſee Candide)... | 

Bauch are not the places where ſcience. chuſes io 
duell: the is rarely found to be nearly allied to 
commerce, or the love of money; only in .Eng- 
land, 1 Shin there ans e ber becoming 


n 


/ 


„„ 


. 2 in kkꝛeſe days, is \ nowhere an. 
ſidereci as it Ought to be; and here it is han 
conſideretl at all. We have jait beard the opinion | 
of ſome greet lawyers and (magiſtrates, agaiplt che 
public, in the diſpoſal of ſome litzgated public mo- 
ney, which ſhews. how hate they one 6 =» 
he good : to ſetile the di money bas been 
given to a convent: 1 inadequate ideas af 
 zuftice, and f its importance, : given to the peo- 
ple, are not the geber een ee be ed 
. " About Bourdeavx, 11 eee, 
we ave pet ſeen in France, eſpecially af their 
Vine yardie, which are well managed, as are. all the 
— ſoonng 2 
to this country,. gat once a flour ng agut- 
culture; a manufactory, population, and giches.— 
5 C 
1 F Thould come to this;coun- 
"70h ry: it is wonderful the. Sp do not come 
mw to learn thoſe branches, Which night 
e ſuch odnfequence to them. 
| Government, vainly fearing that +00. meach: ol 
0 may be'tuened to wine, attempt to make the far- 
wers tuin mote to corn; better let them alone, 
for they are the belt judges in theſe matters: bur 
Power is very apt to be over-wile. This wine 
farming is to be ſure a bind of lottery, which - 
tempts with great Prizes, | and is ſuhject to fil 
greater loſſes, like - mining, or like our hop-farm- 
2 Ng Mo. 1 * is to let the 


Armer 


0 


* 


— — — — — . —— — — — — 


farmers aloße; they will. beſt diſeover and potſue 
their own intereſt: but, alas ! how! few*po 


2 ERTTERS PHOM FRANCE 


vern- 
ments know how to do this, and let their ſuhjects 
alone? No one eountry can produce every g's 3 


the attempt w would not tend to in 


impede or force nature, who "wiſely ſeems to Try 
tend that men and nations ſhould} want, ſhould 
ſupply and aſſiſt each other! An entire independ - 
ence on others, would be an impracticable cy= 
nical ſoleciſm in human policy t it would ſtop 
the ſources of prof perity,” by diminiſhing. —4 


motives to induſtry, and occafion 4 gradual de- 


cline:—a' ſyſtem nearly adopted by Spain, and 


afterwards' too much Re" by? other” na- 


* 5 
445 Es . 


tions. 
Such, in this laſt letter you are to- erpect from 


France, are the remarks which J have collected 


from my notes; thoſe; "with various names, num- 


bers, and abbreviations, help me to recall numer- 


dus other connected ideas and occu rrences, which 
would neither be eaſy to communicate, nor . 
| haps worth it, to any other perſon's and it can 


hardly be worth writing much about thoſe parts 


that we only run through. Uſeful lenowledge and 
reflections require time and attention; and can only | 


be produced by a refidenee: 7 269 * 51 
But ſome of theſe epiſtles' ma furniſh-y with 


leading hints and marks to fteer by, as well as lon- 
ger and more laboured accounts : themoſt —— it 


ought not to ſave you any neceſſary labour, nor 


could they, perhaps, lead you more directly to 


your object, which is the point of e 
Could we learn to eſtimate things according to 


their real value, and be content with what is rea 


uſeful ; what time might be ſaved! and how much 


farther — we go! You oy. 1 os find lei- 


| ſure 
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ure to enquire eulars, into tho 
real ſtate and cauſes of many more things in this 
country; and ſtudy their laws, hiſtory, govern- 
ment, arts, manners, &c, on the ſpot: but do it 


with judgment and ſelection, and to ſave time, ._ 
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